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FOR   CONSERVATIVE   SPEAKERS   AND   CANDIDATES. 


"WITH    ALL    OUR    POLITICAL    FORCES." 

"  We  must  not  be  sliy  of  using  all  our  political  power  and 
machinery  for  the  purpose  of  importing'  sound  principles  into  the 
government  of  London.  It  is  now  as  much  our  duty  to  do  so  as 
it  is  in  respect  of  the  Parliamentary  elections.  ....  It  is 
as  much  our  duty  in  all  these  elections,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  to  act  as  a  party,  and  to  vote  so  that  our  principles 
shall  prevail,  as  in  the  election  of  members  to  Parliament." — 
The  late  Makqcess  of  Salisbuey,  at  Queen's  Hall,  Langham  Place, 
London,  on  November  1th,  1894. 


"I  am  in  favour — I  have  always  been  in  favour — of  the  intro- 
duction of  politics  into  municipal  elections,  but  I  am  not  in  favour 
of  the  introduction  of  politics  into  the  Council.  That  is  a  different 
thing  altogether.  Councillors  may  be  elected  on  political  lines  if  you 
like,  because  they  mark  out  broad  distinctions  of  character  and  policy, 
but  when  elected,  let  both  parties  forget  altogether  political  con- 
siderations and  settle  down  to  common  Avork  for  the  conunon  benefit." 
— Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chambeklain,  M.P. 

"  What  are  these  but  political  (|uestions — purposes  as  essentially 
political,  and  involving  changes  as  great,  as  those  whicli  are 
discussed  in  Parliament  for  the  whole  country." — 8iR  Hknky 
CAMi'iiELL-BAXNEKiiAN,  G.C.B.,  M.P.,  Oil  Progressive  policy  in  London 
Municipal  affairs,  ^t.  James's  Hall,  January  IStJi,  1902. 
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WITH    ALL     OUR     POLITICAL     FORCES." 


"  We  must  not  "be  sliy  of  using  all  our  political  power  and 
macliinery  for  the  purpose  of  importing  sound  principles  into  the 
government  of   London.     It  is  now  as  much  our  duty  to   do  so  as 

it    is    in    respect    of    the    Parliamentary   elections It   is 

as  much  our  duty  in  all  these  elections,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  to  act  as  a  party,  and  to  vote  so  that  our  principles 
shall  prevail,  as  in  the  election  of  members  to  Paidiament." — 
The  late  Marquess  op  Salisbdky,  at  Queeii's  Hall,  Laiigham  Place, 
London,  on  November  1th,  1894. 


"  I  am  in  favour — I  have  always  been  in  favour — of  the  intro- 
duction of  politics  into  municipal  elections,  but  I  am  not  in  favour 
of  the  introduction  of  politics  into  the  Council.  That  is  a  different 
thing  altogether.  Councillors  may  be  elected  on  political  lines  if  you 
like,  because  they  mark  out  broad  distinctions  of  character  and  policy, 
Ijut  when  elected,  let  both  parties  forget  altogether  political  con- 
siderations and  settle  down  to  common  work  for  the  common  benefit." 
— R[GHT  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P. 


"  AV'hat  are  these  but  political  questions — purposes  as  essentially 
political,  and  involving  changes  as  great,  as  those  which  are 
discus.sed  in  Parliament  for  the  whole  country." — Sir  Henry 
CAMi'i5KLr,-BANNi-:KMAN,  (J.C.B.,  M.P.,  on  Progressive  policy  in  London 
Municipal  affairs,   ;S7.  James's  Hall,  January   I'Sfh,   1902. 
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The  object  of  the  Joint  Committee  in  issuing"  this 
Handbook  is  to  afford  to  Conservative  speakers  and  candidates 
information  upon  the  main  points  at  issue  in  London  County 
Council   administration. 
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EDUCAT  I  O  N. 

PART  I. 


The  Education  (London)  Act,  1903,  gives  to  the  Metropolis  one 
the  advantages  conferred  upon  the  remainder  of  England  and  constituted 
Wales  by  the  Act  of  1902,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  London 
possesses  a  single  central  authority  capable,  and  charged  with 
the  duty,  of  supervising,  directing  and  co-ordinating  education 
of  whatever  class,  and  with  whatever  aim,  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  college. 

Further,  the  Act,  while  laying  upon  the  central  authority  control 

ov6r 

this  duty  of  maintaining  the  instruction  in  the  not  provided  voluntary 
(Voluntary)  schools,  confers  large  powers  of  control  over  the 
instruction  given  in  those  schools. 

Teachers  in  these  schools  will  hereafter  be  able  to  obtain  Advan- 
full  recognition  in  salary  and  status  for  the  services  which  Teacheri. 
they  give,  and  in  the  past  have  given,  with  such  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the  children. 

By  this  grouping  of  schools  in  each  Metropolitan  city  and  Local 

in t6r6st 

borough,  and  by  the  appointment  of  managers,  not  only  by  encour- 
the  central  authority  but  also  by  local  councils,  the  adminis- 
trative work. of  education  will  become  linked  with  municipal 
life  ;  and  the  administration  of  the  schools,  and  the  progress 
and  success  of  scholars  throughout  the  various  stages  of  their 
educational  career,  will  become  an  ever-increasing  subject  of 
local  interest  and  importance. 

A 


No  change  To   prevent   any   possible   misunderstanding,   it   may   be 

character   stated  tliat  tlie  Acts  make  no  alteration  in  the  character  of 

of  the  ,  .  (•      1  1,       1 

instruc-     the  instruction,  secular  or  religious,  in  any  oi  the  schools. 


tion. 


Safe 
guards 


All  the  old  safeguards  against  religious  teaching  contrary 

retained     ^q  ^}^g  wislics  of  the  parents  are  retained,  and,  in  fact,  one  is 

increased,  added  by  which  power  is  given  to  managers  of  non-provided 

schools  to  insure  that  the  religious  teaching  in  those  schools 

does  not  go    beyond   the  terms   of  the  trust  deed  relating 

thereto. 

No  new  j^  spjte  of  much  misrepresentation,  it  will  be  found  that 

teachers,  the  Acts  do  not  subject  teachers  to  any  tests.  Teachers  now 
under  the  London  Board  will  be,  in  future,  in  precisely  the 
same  position  as  in  the  past ;  and  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  1902 
confers  rights  on  assistant  and  pupil  teachers  applying  for 
posts  in  not  provided  schools  which  they  have  not  hitherto 
possessed. 

Women's  The  valuc  of  womcn's  work  for  elementary  education  is 

work  con-  -^ 

tinned,  recogniscd  by  the  Acts,  which  require  the  inclusion  of  women 
upon  the  Central  Education  Committee.  Also  in  the 
Metropolitan  Act  there  is  a  direction  that  not  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  local  managers  shall  be  women. 

These  provisions  insure  the  continuance  of  the  existing 
practice  in  London,  but  at  the  same  time  go  further,  inasmuch 
as  they  amount  to  a  statutory  guaranty  that  the  excellent 
influence  of  women  in  school  life  shall  be  preserved. 


Training  For  the  first  time  a  public  authority  is  enabled  by  the 

Act  to  establish  and  direct  training  colleges  of  an  undenomi- 
national character. 


CoUegj 


Without  disrespect  to  the  voluntary  work  that  has  been 
done  in  this  direction,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  want  of 
adequate  facilities  for  training  teachers  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  blots  on  our  educational  system. 

It  is  the  practice  of  those  who  opposed  the  passage  of  Denomina- 
the  two  Acts  through  Parliament  to  assert  that  they  increase  influence 
the   power   of  the   clergy   over   education,    and   constitute   a  increased, 
further  endowment  to  Voluntary  schools. 

Few  statements  are  less  founded  upon  fact.  Indeed, 
the  management  of  denominational  schools  by  the  clergy  and 
ministers  will,  in  future,  be  tempered  by  the  presence  of  the 
managers  nominated  by  public  authorities,  whose  represen- 
tations naturally  will  carry  the  weight  of  public  opinion  on 
controversial  questions. 

That  the  new  Act  constitutes  an  efficient,   and  at  the  Denomina- 
same  time  economical  method  of    maintaining  the  education  contribu- 
of  the  200,000  children  now  in  London  Voluntary  schools,  is  ample. 
patent  from  a  consideration  of  the  capital  outlay  necessary 
to  provide  new  places  (at,  say,  £30  per  place)  for  all  these 
children.      In  London,  at  least,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
owners  of  Voluntary  schools  are  not  paying  an  equivalent  for 
the    advantage    which    they    gain    in    being    able    to    insure 
denominational  instruction  in  schools  receiving  rate-aid. 

The    essentials     of    the    Government     policy    may    be  Govern- 

■■  (.   ,,  ment 

summarised  as  follows  : —  policy. 

(1)  Central  control  and  local  administration. 

(2)  Indirect  in  the  place  of  direct  or  ad  hoc  election. 

A  2 


(3)  Similar  educational  advantages  for  all  children,  whether 

in  provided  or  non-provided  schools. 

(4)  The  co-ordination  of  all  grades  of  instruction. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  this  policy,  the 
Act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  central  committee,  and 
for  the  establishment  in  each  Borough  area  of  Boards  of 
Managers  for  the  administration  of  details  in  connection  with 
both  the  provided  and  non-provided  schools,  now  known  as 
Board  and  Voluntary  schools. 

Upon  the  Central  Committee  the  County  Council  have 
power  to  appoint  a  majority,  and,  unless  they  otherwise 
decide,  such  majority  will  consist  of  members  of  their  own 
body. 

In  the  interest  of  the  other  work  of  the  Council  it  appears 
advisable  that  as  far  as  possible  opportunity  should  be 
taken  to  bring  in  from  without  those  previously  conversant 
with  the  different  forms  and  aims  of  educational  work  affected 
by  the  Act. 

Borough  Councils,  after  consultation  with  the  County 
Council,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
will  decide  how  many  Boards  of  Managers  will  be  required  for 
the  provided  elementary  schools  within  their  areas,  and  the 
number  of  Managers.  And  they  have  also  the  right  to 
nominate  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  the  Managers  on  each 
Board,  also  a  representative  upon  the  Board  of  Management 
of  non- provided  schools.  Upon  the  loyalty  with  which 
members  of  both  the  County  and  Borough  Councils  carry  out 
the  Act,  depends  the  future  of  London  education. 

In  their  first  selection  the  Act  directs  that  Borough  and 
County  Councils  shall   choose   largely   from   those   men   and 


women  who,  as  Managers  under  the  School  Board,  have  gained 
much  experience,  and  who,  in  very  many  instances,  have 
justly  earned  the  confidence  of  the  teachers.  At  the  same 
time  it  should  be  recognised  that  the  management  of  the 
futiu-e  must  be  very  different  from  that  of  the  past,  when  no 
order  involving  the  expenditure  of  sixpence  could  be  given  by 
Managers,  whose  chief  mission  seems  to  have  been  to  act  as 
a  buffer  between  the  School  Board  and  the  teachers. 

Without  endorsing  every  action  of  the  expiring  School 
Board,  due  recognition  may  well  be  given  of  the  work  of  the 
Board  which,  commencing  from  the  smallest,  has  developed 
into  the  largest  educational  machine  civilisation  has  perhaps 
ever  known. 

The  following  tables,  showing  the  growing  character  of 
the  work,  are  taken  from  recent  papers  issued  by  the  Board : — 
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Without  in  any  way  wishing  to  disparage  the  work  of  the  Delegation 
School  Board,  and  with  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  energy 
of  the  members,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  one  of  the  results 
of  that  super-centralised  system  of  administration  was  to 
minimise  local  interest  in  the  schools  ;  and  one  of  the  most 
useful  effects  of  the  new  Act  will  be  the  expansion  of  local 
interest  in  Education,  and  a  feeling  will  be  aroused  in  the  minds 
of  Managers  that  their  powers  and  responsibilities  in  respect 
of  the  schools  are  worthy  of  their  best  attention ;  and  that 
confidence  reposed  in  them  as  Managers  must  be  justified 
by  the  energy  and  success  of  their  administration. 

The  above  figures  abundantly  prove  that  upon  an 
adequate  scheme  of  delegation  depends  the  success  of  the 
futm-e  educational  machinery,  at  least  so  far  as  elementary 
instruction  is  concerned. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  Borough  will  be  taken  as  an  schools 

...  .  and 

administrative  area,  the  following  tables  show  the  number  of  scholars  in 

each 

ordinary  elementary  schools  and  scholars  in  each  district : —      borough. 
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In    addition    to    the    ordinary    elementary    schools    the  special 

schools 

Board   have   established   throughout   the   Metropolis     special  for  wind, 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  children  who  are  blind,  deal,  deficient. 
or   physically  or  mentally  defective,   also  centres  where  boys 
are   given  manual    training    and    girls    are    given  lessons  in 
housewifery,  laundry  work  and  cookery. 

Details  as  to  the  number  of  these  cenires  may  be  gathered 
from  the  Annual  Report  of  their  work  published  by  the  School 
Board. 

No  scheme  for  the  management  of  special  schools,  of  which 
there  were  ninety-three  in  1902,  is  prescribed  by  the  Act ; 
it  will,  therefore,  be  for  the  new  authority  to  decide  how  far 
responsibility  for  the  management  of  these  schools  should  be 
delegated. 

The  distinction  between  management  and  control  should 
be  carefully  borne  in  mind. 

The  latter  will  be  in  every  case  retained  by  the  central 
authority  by  the  fact  that  the  purse  strings  are  in  their  hands, 
and  by  the  powers  which  they  will  have  of  making  rules  which 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  managers  to  carry  out. 

The  existing  School  Management  Code,  together  with  the 
instruction  issued  in  relation  to  the  enforcement  of  attendance 
by-laws,  will  no  doubt  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  these  rules, 
but  to  provide  for  an  adequate  amount  of  delegation  they 
will  in  many  details  require  modification.  As  a  contrast  to 
this  system  of  central  government  may  be  quoted  the 
proceedings  of  the  Technical  Education  Board  hereafter 
referred  to. 

For  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  regular  attendance   of  tendance' 
the  880,000  children  of  school  age  in  this  Metropolis,  there  Srclng. 
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exists,  in  each  of  the  eleven  present  School  Board  divisions, 
an  army  of  visitors  with  a  staff  of  clerks  and  a  divisional 
superintendent  nominally  under  the  members  for  the  division, 
but  actually  under  the  control  of  one  of  the  Committees  of 
the  Board. 

In  connection  with  this  work,  the  School  Board,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  divisional  members,  appoint  attendance 
committees,  before  whom  parents  are  summoned  to  explain 
the  absence  of  their  children  from  school.  These  Committees, 
largely  consisting  of  managers,  perform  most  useful  and  often 
distressing  work,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the 
services  of  these  men  and  women  will  be  retained  under  the 
new  regime  in  one  form  or  another. 

The  unwieldiness  of  many  of  the  present  School  Board 
areas  is  admitted  by  all,  but  when  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
becomes  the  administrative  basis,  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult 
to  amalgamate  under  one  head  the  school  management  and 
school  attendance  work  within  the  same  area. 


New  sites  By  scctiou  2,  sub-scction  (2),  of  the  Act,  Borough  Councils 

'  must  in  future  be  consulted  on  the  question  of  site  before  a  new 

school  is  established  within  their  area,  but  beyond  this  it  does 

1  not  appear  that  Borough  Councils  have  any  say  as  to  the 

I  character    of    the    building    to    be    erected.     The  Education 

Committee  of  the  County  Council  will  be  called  upon  at  a  very 

early  date  to  decide  how  much  of  the  detail  work  of  repairs 

and  alterations  they  can  hand  over  to  Boards  of  Managers. 

■Present  In  no  department  of  the  School  Board's  work  have  there 

system  of  ,       .  . 

carrying     bccu  morc  glarmg  mstances  of  the  evils  of  Progressive  central- 
out  repairs  .        .  _^, 

too  much    isation.    Inat  men  and  women,  presumably  elected  to  give  their 
ised.  knowledge  and  energy  to  educational   subjects,   should  have 
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been  called  upon  to  spend  hours  and  days  deciding  questions 
as  to  the  rate  to  be  paid  for  sweeping  chimneys  or  cleaning 
windows  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  considered  a  state  of  things 
unworthy  of  continuance,  and  not  conducive  either  to  education 
or  economy. 

As  in  the  case  of  school  management  and  school  attendance 
above-mentioned,  so  in  the  case  of  all  works  of  repairs  and 
alterations  to  school  premises.  The  Borough  may  be  taken  as 
a  convenient  area  for  the  establishment  of  a  depot  for  carrying 
out  the  works  required  at  the  different  schools  within  the 
district,  under  the  management  of  a  Committee  formed  of  the 
local  managers. 

Another  branch  of  the  work  of  the  School  Board,  which  industrial 

schools. 

will  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  County  Council,  is  the  work  under 
the  Industrial  Schools  Act.  According  to  the  last  report, 
3,945  children  were  in  the  custody  of  the  School  Board  under 
these  Acts.  Of  these,  1,066  were  in  schools  managed  by  the 
Board  either  alone  or  jointly,  and  2,879  were  in  schools  or 
institutions  with  which  the  Board  have  agreements. 

The   Industrial   Schools  Committee,  acting  through  sub-  instruction 

'  '='  ^  in  Indus- 

committees,  occupy  the  position  of  managers  of  the  schools  triai^^^ 

conducted  by  them  for  the  purposes  of  the  Industrial  Schools  both 

•^  ^       ^  ^  .  Religious 

Act,  and  are  thereby  called  upon  to  give  or  allow  to  be  given  and 
religious    instruction    to    the    children    in    those    schools    in 
accordance  with  the  faith  of  their  parents. 

In  the  case  of  children  in  schools  not  conducted  by  the 
Board,  but  with  which  they  have  agreements,  the  managers 
of  these  different  schools  arc  responsible  for  the  instruction, 
religious  as  well  as  secular,  given  therein,  subject,  of  course. 
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as  in  the  Board's   own  schools,  to  Home   Ofiice  inspection, 
and  the  visits  of  the  Board's  inspectors. 

It  is  interesting,  if  not  curious,  to  note  that,  although 
£29,790  was  paid  by  the  Board  out  of  the  elementary  school 
rate  during  the  year  1902-3  for  the  maintenance  and  disposal 
of  children  in  outside  schools,  where  the  Board  had  practically 
no  voice  in  the  management — (and  this  practice  of  subsidizing 
education  in  schools,  where  denominational  teaching  is  given, 
has  obtained  for  the  last  thirty  years) — not  a  murmur  of 
dissent  has  been  raised,  either  within  or  without  the  Board, 
and  no  Passive  Eesister  has  preferred  the  public  sale  of  his 
piano  rather  than  contribute  to  the  instruction  of  a  child 
in  the  declared  belief  of  the  parent. 

The  care  of  the  children  in  industrial  schools — wdth  which 
the  Board  have  agreements — shows  how  absolutely  hollow 
and  unreal  is  the  objection  now  raised  by  Radicals  to  payments 
out  of  the  rates  in  support  of  denominational  schools. 

In  the  former  case  the  Board  have  no  say  in  the  instruction, 
religious  or  secular,  given  in  the  schools,  save  through  the 
annual  visit  of  their  Inspector,  and  have  a  very  small  amount 
of  representation  on  the  governing  body. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  County  Council  and  the  Borough 
Council  will  have  the  right  to  appoint  one-third  of  the  managers, 
and  the  Education  Committee  will  have  the  right  to  lay  down 
a  syllabus  of  secular  instruction,  and  to  see  that  it  is  carried 
out,  by  the  regular  and  irregular  visits  of  their  inspectors,  also 
to  check,  if  they  think  right,  every  expenditure  on  school 
maintenance  and  management  incmTcd  by  the  managers. 

£sStioii  ^^^  religious  question,  of  which  so  much  is  made  on  plat- 

forms, does  not  exist  in  the  schools.     The  more  the  matter 
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is  looked  into,  the  more  apparent  it  is  that  the  existing  law 
provides  an  adequate  protection  for  the  parents  of  children 
who  have  a  conscientious  objection  to  dogmatic  religious 
teaching  being  given  to  their  children  in  school. 

As  considerable  misapprehension  appears  to  exist  as  to 
the  amount  and  character  of  the  religious  teaching  given  in 
the  Board  schools,  it  is  not  uninstructive  to  set  out  the 
sections  of  Acts  of  Parliament  dealing  with  the  subject  and 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  School  Board  on  the  subject. 
Section  7  of  the  Act  of  1870,  applying  to  every  elementary 
school  (commonly  known  as  the  Conscience  Clause),  enacts — 

"  (1)  It  shall  not  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  any  child 
being  admitted  into,  or  continuing  in  the  school, 
that  he  shall  attend  or  abstain  from  attending  any 
Sunday  school,  or  any  place  of  religious  worship, 
or  that  he  shall  attend  any  religious  observance,  or 
any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  in  the  school  or 
elsewhere,  from  which  observance  or  instruction  he 
may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parent,  or  that  he  shall, 
if  withdrawn  by  his  parent,  attend  the  school  on 
any  day  exclusively  set  apart  for  religious  observance 
by  the  religious  body  to  which  his  parent  belongs. 

"  (2)  The  time  or  times  during  which  any  religious  obser- 
vance is  practised,  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects 
is  given  at  any  meeting  of  the  school,  shall  be  either 
at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end,  or  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  such  meeting,  and  shall  be  inserted  in 
a  time  table  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  to  be  kept  permanently  and  conspicuously  affixed 
in  every  school  room ;  and  any  scholar  may  be 
withdrawn  by  his  parent  from  such  observance  or 
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instruction  without  forfeiting  any  of  the  other  benefits 
of  the  school. 

"  (3)  The  school  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection 
of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors,  so,  however, 
that  it  shall  be  in  no  part  of  the  duties  of  such 
inspector  to  enquire  into  any  instruction  in  religious 
subjects  given  at  such  school,  or  to  examine  any 
scholar  therein  in  religious  knowledge  or  in  any 
religious  subject  or  book." 

Section  14,  applying  to  Board  schools  (commonly  known 
as  the  Cowper-Temple  clause),  enacts  as  follows  : — "  Every 
school  provided  by  a  School  Board  shall  be  conducted  under 
the  control  and  management  of  such  Board  in  accordance 
with  the  following  regulations : 


(( 


(2)  No  religious  catechism  or  religious  formulary  which 
is  distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination  shall  be 
taught." 

Article  200  of  the  School  Management  Code,  referring  to 
Bible  instruction  and  religious  observances,  is  as  follows  : — 

"  In  the  schools  provided  by  the  Board,  the  Bible  shall  be 
read  and  there  shall  be  given  such  explanations  and  such 
instruction  therefrom  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  of  morality  as  are  suited  to  the  capacities  of 
children,  provided  always — 

"(i.)  That  in  such  explanations  and  instruction  the  provisions  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  1870,  in  sections  VII.  and  XIV.  be  strictly  observed,  both 
in  letter  and  spirit,  and  that  no  attempt  be  made  in  any  such  schools 
to  attach  children  to  any  particular  denomination. 

"(ii.)  That,  in  regard  to  any  particular  school,  the  Board  shall  consider  and 
determine  upon   any  application    by    managers,    parents,    or   ratepayers 
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of  the  district  who  may  show  special  cause  for  exception  of  the  school 
from  the  operation  of  this  resolution,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

"  Such  explanations  and  instruction  as  are  recognised  by 
the  foregoing  regulation  shall  be  given  by  the  responsible 
teachers  of  the  school." 

In  this  article  the  term  "  responsible  teachers  "  does  not 
include  pupil  teachers,  except  those  of  the  last  two  years  of 
apprenticeship,  who,  under  special  circumstances  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  head  teachers,  are  allowed  to  give 
scripture  lessons. 

In  all  schools,  provision  may  be  made  for  giving  effect  to 
the  following  resolutions  of  the  Board,  passed  on  July  26th, 
1871  :— 

(i.)  That,  in  accordance  with  the  general  practice  of  existing  elementary 
schools,  provision  may  be  made  for  offering  prayer  and  using  hymns  in 
schools  provided  by  the  Board  at  the  "  time  or  times,"  when,  according  to 
section  VII.,  sub-section  II.  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  "  religious 
observances  "  may  be  "  practiced." 

(ii.)  That  the  arrangements  for  such  "  religious  observances  "  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher  and  managers  of  each  school,  with  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  Board  by  teachers,  managers,  parents,  or  i-atepayers  of 
the  district : — 

Provided  .always — 

That  in  the  offering  of  any  prayers,  and  in  the  use  of  any  hymns,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  in  sections  VII.  and  XIV.,  be  strictly  observed,  both 
in  letter  and  in  spirit,  and  that  no  attempt  be  made  to  attach  children 
to  any  particular  denomination. 

During  the  time  of  religious  teaching  or  religious  obser- 
vance, any  children  withdrawn  from  such  teaching  or  obser- 
vance shall  receive  separate  instruction  in  secular  subjects. 

The  time  for  religious  instruction  is  fixed  by  Article  143  : — 

"  The  door  of  the  school  room  is  to  be  closed  at  9  o'clock, 
and  the  roll  called  and  prayers  offered.     Immediately 
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after  prayers  the  doors  are  to  be  re-opened,  the 
the  children  admitted  who  have  assembled  in  the 
meantime,  and  the  doors  again  closed.  From  that 
time  to  9.40  Bible  instruction  is  to  be  given." 

Eeiigious  By  Article   15,  the  Board  have  endeavoured  as  far  as 

opinions  of  .  i  <•  i     •  i  •  i 

teachers,  possible  to  protcct  tcachcrs  irom  bemg  subjected  to  cross- 
examination  on  their  appointment  as  to  their  religious  opinions. 

Experience  shows  that,  in  London  at  least,  the  conscience 
clause  is  resorted  to  in  very  few  instances  and  the  number  of 
cases,  in  which  it  has  been  alleged  that  teachers  have  offended 
against  even  the  spirit  of  the  Cowper- Temple  clause,  has 
been  very  small ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  said,  with  absolute 
confidence,  that  the  religious  question,  which  has  bulked  so 
large  on  platforms  at  election  times,  does  not  exist  in  the 
schools. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  religious  instruction  is  given 
much,  of  course,  must  depend  upon  the  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness, or  the  reverse,  of  the  teachers,  and  especially  that  of 
the  head  teacher,  whose  example  and  influence  must  operate 
strongly  upon  the  staff,  and  throughout  the  school. 

Test  or  no  In  tliis  conucction  it  will  be  noted  that  the  q  uestion  of 

test  for 

teachers,  tcst  or  no  tcst  for  the  head  teachers  of  non-provided  (otherwise 
Voluntary)  schools  is  the  one  perhaps,  most  hotly  contested 
between  denominationalists  and  undenominationalists.  Not 
unnaturally  the  trustees  and  owners  of  these  schools  which 
were  originally  endowed,  and  have  been  long  maintained, 
by  people  with  certain  religious  views,  for  the  instruction  of 
children  whose  parents  hold  similar  views,  are  anxious  to  retain 
that  religious  influence  throughout  the  school ;  and  this  can  be 
only  guaranteed  if  the  head  teacher  be  in  sympathy. 
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The  fact  that  these  schools  are  now  receiving  aid  from 
rates  as  well  as  taxes  cannot  be  said  to  alter  the  obligations 
of  trustees  or  the  rights  of  parents,  nor  to  give  teachers 
any  new  right  to  appointments  in  schools  to  which  their 
previous  training  renders  them  unsympathetic. 

With  the  view,  however,  of  giving  the  fullest  advantages 
to  the  teaching  profession.  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  1902  enacts 
that  in  the  not  provided  schools,  instead  of  the  managers 
having  absolute  power  as  at  present,  the  consent  of  the 
Education  Authority  is  required  to  the  appointment  of  all 
teachers,  which  consent  shall  not  be  withheld  except  upon 
educational  grounds  ;  also  in  these  schools  assistant  teachers 
and  pupil  teachers  may  be  appointed,  if  it  is  thought  fit, 
without  reference  to  religious  creed  or  denomination,  and  in 
any  case  in  which  there  are  more  candidates  for  the  post  of 
pupil  teachers  than  there  are  places  to  be  filled,  the  appoint- 
ment shall  be  made  by  the  Local  Education  Authority,  and 
they   shall    determine    the    respective     qualifications    of    the 

candidates  by  examination  or  otherwise. 

■• 

The  average  annual  gross  cost  per  child  under  the  London  Finance. 
School  Board  in  the  year  ended  March,  1903,  was  £4  125.  9d. 
and  the  nett  cost  £3  25.  The  nett  cost  is  arrived  at  by 
deducting  from  the  gross  cost  amounts  received  from 
(a)  Education  grants ;  (b)  School  fees  and  fee  grants ; 
(c)  Science  and  art  grants  ;  (d)  Sundries  including  rents  of 
schools.  In  1902-3,  these  were  :  (a)  £484,251  ;  (b)  £233,293  ; 
(c)  £188;    (d)  £11,859. 

Under  the  new  Act  the  County  Council  will  be  required 
to  provide  for  maintaining  the  education  of  the  213,000  children 
on  the  roll  of  Voluntary  schools,  and,  if  the  Act  did  not  bring 
some  compensation,  undoubtedly  a  very  heavy  charge  would 
immediately  fall  upon  the  London  ratepayers.     Fortunately, 

B 


use  of  the 
Act 
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from  and  after  the  appointed  day  London  scliools  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  grants  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  upon 
the  higher  scale  laid  down  by  the  Act  of  1902,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  postponement  of  the  coming  into  operation 
Cost  to  of  the  Act  would  mean  a  loss  at  the  rate  of  £190,000  per 
of°de1aying  anuum,  iuasmuch  as  London  would  be  contributing  to  this 
increased  taxation  in  respect  of  elementary  education  grants 
throughout  the  rest  of  England,  without  receiving  anything  in 
return.      {Vide  L.C.C.  Minutes,    28th  July,  1903.) 

The  desire  of  the  Progressives  appears  to  be,  instead  of 
maintaining  the  education  of  these  213,000  children  in  their 
present  existing  schools,  to  allow  these  schools  to  starve  and 
to  provide  the  children  with  undenominational  instruction 
in  new  schools  to  be  built  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers. 

The  present  cost  of  school  building,  apart  from  the  cost 
of  site,  is  about  £27  per  school  place,  and  the  mere  state- 
ment of  such  a  policy  should  be  enough  to  condemn  it. 

The  amount  outstanding  on  loan  account  on  the  24th 
March,  1903,  was  over  £11,000,000,  for  the  repayment  of 
which,  and  interest,  £654,737  was  provided  in  the  year  then 
ending.  This,  with  £100,000  spent  on  repairs  to  buildings, 
represents  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
Board's  work. 

Under  the  Act,  the  managers  of  the  non-provided  schools 
provide  the  buildings  and  upkeep,  therefore  the  ratepayers  are, 
as  regards  the  children  therein,  saved  one-fifth  of  the  total  cost, 
or  at  the  rate  of,  at  least,  18s.  per  child. 

These  figures,  besides  being  interesting  in  themselves, 
show  how  absolutely  indefensible  is  the  Radical  cry  against 
the  Act  that  the  owners  and  supporters  of  Church  schools 
are    giving  nothing  in   return  for  the    right    and    obligation 
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which  they  retain  (not  acquire)  under  the  Act,  to  give  religious 
instruction  in  accordance  with  the  trust  deeds  of  the  school — 
equally  enjoyed  by  every  Wesleyan  and  other  Nonconformist 
school. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  which  it  was  the  object  of  Evening 

schools. 

the  Education  Act,  1902,  and  the  London  Act,  1903,  to  over- 
come was  that  raised  by  the  judgments  in  what  has  been  called 
the  Cockerton  Case,  which  decided  that  much  of  the  work, 
carried  on  by  the  School  Board  for  London  in  evening 
continuation  schools  was  not  elementary,  but  in  fact,  secondary 
education. 

In  no  branch  of  their  work  has  the  zeal  of  the  School 
Board  overstepped  their  legitimate  powers  more  conspicuously 
than  here — and  the  criticisms  passed  upon  it,  although  not 
always  giving  credit  to  the  Board  for  the  difficulties  in  which 
they  found  themselves,  have  often-times  been  just. 

To  accurately  test  the  value  of  the  work  of  these 
schools  is  exceedingly  difficult.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
claimed  that  these  schools  provide  the  only  real  chance  for 
a  really  intelligent  scholar  of  poor  parents  to  rise  to  something 
better,  and  to  cultivate  the  intellect  which  elementary  work 
in  the  day  school  has  partly  aroused.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  said,  and  with  some  truth  in  some  cases,  that  these  schools 
are  packed  with  teachers  improving  their  qualifications  at 
the  ratepayers'  expense,  and  with  students  in  name  only, 
who  come  for  the  social  evenings  which  are  provided. 

Government  inspectors  have  undoubtedly  made  severe 
comment  upon  the  work  of  these  schools,  and  if  they  are  to 
become  in  fact,  what  they  are  in  theory — secondary  schools, 
a  great  deal  more  care  must  be  given  to  the  reception  and 
rejection  of  different  students  in  different  schools. 

R  2 
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In  the  past  there  has  undoubtedly  been  competition 
rather  than  co-operation  between  these  schools  and  the 
pohi^echnics ;  now  however  for  the  first  time  there  is  a 
chance  of  bringing  into  one  harmonious  system,  the  efforts  of 
all  those  who  have  sought  to  supply  the  want,  so  long  felt,  of 
a  well-organised  continuation  course  of  instruction. 

The  recent  re-imposition  of  fees,  small  though  they  be, 
has  been  of  considerable  value  in  sifting  out  the  "  undesirables," 
and  in  improving  regularity  of  attendance.  That  rate- 
payers, who  have  to  work  late  hours  themselves,  should  be 
called  upon  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  providing  teachers  and 
policemen,  clerks  and  milliners,  with  means  of  improving 
their  position  by  obtaining  certificates  at  secondary  schools, 
was  little  short  of  a  scandal,  and  the  re-establishment  of  a  fee 
was  but  a  tardy  recognition  of  the  principle  that  a  man  values 
most  that  for  which  he  pays  something. 

Technical  Particulars   of  the   character   of  the   work   done   in  the 

Educalion, 

different  schools,  colleges,  polytechnics  and  classes,  assisted 
by  the  Technical  Education  Board,  are  given  in  the  annual 
report  of  that  body,  and  in  the  report  for  1901-2  are  set  out 
maps  showing  the  institutions  and  schools  of  different  kinds 
throughout  the  Metropolis.  From  the  first,  the  policy  of  the 
Technical  Education  Board  has  been  to  aid  the  existing 
supply  of  technical  instruction  rather  than  of  creating  new 
and  competitive  institutions. 

The  excellence  of  that  policy  is  manifested  in  the  amount 
of  work  done  for  the  money,  and  in  the  interest  taken  in  their 
success  by  the  members  of  the  different  governing  bodies. 
The  Board  reserve  the  right  to  nominate  representatives,  and, 
through  the  medium  of   the  purse-strings,  preserve  sufficient 
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control  to  insure  that  the  instruction  given  in  these  insti- 
tutions is  of  such  a  character  as  in  their  opinion  is  useful 
and  in  harmony  with  that  of  other  institutions. 

The  amount  voted  by  the  County  Council  from  the 
"  Whiskey  "  money  was,  in  1902-3,  £180,000,  and,  so  far,  no 
rate  in  aid  has  been  levied,  but  looking  to  the  fact  that  both 
evening  schools  and  pupil  teacher  centres  are  now  held  to  give 
secondary,  and  not  elementary  education,  it  will  require  the 
utmost  watchfulness  to  prevent  a  Progressive  rate  for  this,  as 
for  other  purposes. 

London  has  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  possess,  till  secondary 
the  new  Act  was  passed,  any  body  supervising  secondary 
education ;  it  is  therefore  not  easy  to  estimate  how  far 
the  Metropolis  is  supplied  with  this  class  of  instruction,  or 
what  will  be  the  amount  or  character  of  the  work  devolving 
upon  the  new  committee  under  this  head. 

Certain  it  is,  that  although  the  Technical  Education 
Board  have  in  existence  an  admirable  system  of  scholarships 
— so  far  as  it  goes — much  more  will  require  to  be  done  to 
enable  promising  scholars  from  elementary  schools  to  continue 
their  instruction,  to  do  justice,  not  only  to  themselves,  but 
also  to  the  Metropolis  that  has  invested  so  much  money  in 
their  primary  instruction. 

The  difficulty  of  bridging  over  this  gulf  between  the  two 
schools,  led  the  School  Board  to  overstep  their  legal  limits, 
and  to  establish  what  were,  in  fact,  secondary  classes  both  in 
day  and  evening  schools. 

The  new  authority  will  have  power  to  establish  the 
necessary  scholarships,  and  when  this  is  done,  much  of  the 
work  now  done  in  the  higher  grade  and  higher  elementary 
schools  of  the  Board  should  be  treated  as  intermediate  (as  it 
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in  fact  is),  and  schools  should  receive  the  status  which  they 
can  only  hold  if  payment  be  made  by  the  scholars  for  the 
advanced  teaching  which  they  receive. 

In  the  year  1902-3,  grants  to  the  amount  of  £29,500 
were  made  to  the  secondary  schools,  but  the  definition  in  the 
Technical  Instruction  Act  has  always  prevented  the  Council's 
money  from  being  given  to  assist  this  class  of  school  in  as  full 
a  measure  as  they  needed. 
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PART    II. 

PKOGRESSIVE  HOSTILITY  TO  THE  EDUCATION  BILL. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  London  County  Council,  held 
on  April  28th,  1903,  to  consider  the  London  Education  Bill, 
a  report  was  presented  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
recommending — 

(a)  "  That  having  considered  the  provisions  of  the  London  Education  Bill, 
this  Council  expresses  its  deep  regret  that  the  Bill  fails  to  provide  either 
for  the  efficient  management  of  Education  or  for  popular  control,  and 
will  introduce  confusion  and  conflict  into  the  Local  Government  of  London." 

(b)  "  That  this  Council  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  scheme  proposed  by  the 

Bill,  and  would  prefer  either  the  maintenance  of  the  present  system  or 
the  creation  of  one  directly  elected  education  authority,  which  shall  have 
real  and  complete  control  over  all  grades  of  education." 

To  tliis  an  amendment  was  moved — 

"  That  this  Council  approves  generally  of  the  Education  Bill,  reserving  its 
opinion  as  to  details  to  a  later  date." 

This  amendment  was  defeated,  there  being  80  Progressive 
votes  against,  23  Conservative  votes  for. 

Against  the  Amendment — 80  Progressives. 


Allen,  A.  A.  (Bermondsey). 
Austin,  Edwin  (Hoxton). 
Baker,  J.  A.  (E.  Finsbury). 
Bawn,  W.  B.  (Limehouse). 
Benn,  J.  W.  (Kennington). 
Blackwood,  J.  (N.  Paddington). 
Blake,  W.  F.  (Alderman). 
Bowerman,  C  W.  (Alderman). 
Branch,  J.  (S.W.  Bethnal  C4reen). 
Bruce,  W.  W.  (Bow  and  Bromley). 
Carrington,  Earl  (W.  St.  Pancras). 
Clarke,  C.  Goddard  (Pcckham). 
Cleland,  J.  \V.  (Lcwisham). 
Collins,  S.  (Kennington). 


Collins,  Sir  W.  J.  (W.  St.  Pancras). 
Cooper,  B.  (Bow  and  Bromley). 
Cooper,  G.  J.  (Bermondsey). 
Cornwall,   E.   A.   (V.C.)   (N.E.   Bethnal 

Green). 
Crooks,  W.  (Poplar). 
Dew,  G.  (Alderman). 
Dickinson,  W.  H.  (Alderman). 
Dolman,  F.  (Brixton). 
Davics,  T.  (Fulham). 
Davies,  W.  (Battersea). 
Gilbert,  J.  D.  (Teller)  (W.  Nowington). 
Glanville,  H.  J.  (Rotherhithe). 
Goodman,  W.  (\V.  Islington). 
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Gosling,  II.  (Alderman). 
Hardy,  G.  A.  (Duhvich). 
Hemphill,  Capt.  F.  (Ccn.  Finsbury). 
Hubbard,  N.  W.  (Norwood). 
Hunter  T.  (W.  Southwark). 
Idris,  T.  H.  W.  (E.  St.  Pancras). 
Jackson,  R.  S.  (Greenwich). 
Jeflfery,  J.  (Chelsea). 
Jcphson,  H.  (N.  Kensington). 
Johnson,  W.  C.  (Wliitechapel). 
Lampard,  G.  (N.  Hackney). 
Laughland,  J.  (E.  Islington). 
Lawson,  Peter  (Fulham). 
Leon,  A.  L.  (Limehouse). 
Lewis,  J.  (W.  Marylebone). 
IMacdonald,  J-  E.  (Cen.  Finsbury). 
McDougall,  Sir  John  (Poplar). 
Mullins,  W.  E.  (Hampstead). 
Napier,  T.  B.  (Teller)  (N.  Islington). 
Organ,  T.  A.  (E.  St.  Pancras). 
Parkinson,  W.  C.  (N.  Ishngton). 
Piggott,  John  (W.  Ne-wington). 
Pope,  W.  (N.  Kensington). 
Radford,  G.  H.  (W.  Ishngton). 
Ribblesdale,  Lord  (Alderman). 
Russell,  Earl  (Aldei'man). 
Sandhurst,  Lord  (Alderman). 


Sears,  J.  E.  (N.  Hackney). 

Sharp,  L.  (Brixton). 

Sheffield,  Lt.-Col.   F.   (S.   St.   Pancras). 

Shepheard,  A.  J.  (Cen.  Hackney). 

Shrubsall,  G.  (Norwood). 

Smith,  Alfred  (S.  Hackney). 

Smith,  Edward  (N.E.  Bethnal  Green). 

Smith,  J.  (St.  George-in-the-East). 

Spicer,  Evan  (Alderman). 

Spokes,  R.  (Walworth). 

Steadman,  W.  C.  (Stepney). 

Strauss,  B.  S.  (Mile  End). 

Strong,  R.  (N.  Camberwell). 

Stuart,  J.  (Haggerston). 

Taylor,  H.  R.  (N.  Camberwell). 

Torrance,  A.  M.  (E.  Islington). 

Tweedmouth,  Lord  (Alderman). 

Vemey,  F.  W.  (Peckham). 

Waterlow,  D.  S.  (N.  St.  Pancras). 

Webb,  Sidney  (Deptford). 

West,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  A.  E.  (Alderman). 

Wightman,  W.  (Lambeth). 

Wilberforce,  H.  W.  W.  (N.  St.  Pancras). 

WilHams,  Rev.  C.  Fleming  (Alderman). 

Wood,  T.  McKinnon  (Cen.  Hackney). 

Yates,  W.  B.  (Alderman). 


For  the  Amendment — 23  Conservatives. 


AlUston,  F.  P.  (City  of  London). 
Antrobus,  R.  C.  (Alderman). 
Beachcroft,  R.  M.  (Teller) 

(N.  Paddington). 
Campbell,  C.  H.  (S.  Kensington). 
Clarke,  Henry  (City  of  London). 
Cousins,  J.  Patch ffe  (Dulwich). 
Dodson,  G.  E.   (Teller)   (Lewisham). 
Fletcher,  J.  S.  (Hampstead). 
Forman,  E.  B.  (Alderman). 
Gaskell,  T.  P.  (Clapham). 
Goodrich,  A.  0.  (:\Iile  End). 
Greenwood,  H.  J.  (St.  George,  Hanover 

Square). 


Harben,  H.  A.  (S.  Paddington). 
Harris,  H.  P.  (S.  Paddington). 
Low,  Sichiey  (Alderman). 
Probyn,  Lt.-Col.  C.  (Strand). 
Robinson,  Sir  F.  L.  (Alderman). 
Robinson,  R.  A.  (S.  Kensington). 
Rotton,  Lt.-Col.  A.  (Clapham). 
Sankej%  Stuart  (City  of  London). 
Squires,  W.  J.  (Woohvich). 
Swinton,  Capt.  G.  S.  C.  (Holbom). 
White,  E.  (W.  Marylebone). 
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The     Recommendation    (a)    was     then   passed    by    the 
Progressive  majority  of  the  Council. 

On  the  motion  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  (b)  — 

Amendment  moved  by  the  Deputy-Chairman  of  the 
Council,  Mr.  R.  A.  Robinson  (Conservative),  seconded  by 
Mr.  Beachcroft  (Conservative) — 

That  all  words  after  the  word  "  is  "  in  hne  1  of  the  recommendation  be  omitted* 
and  that  the  following  words  be  substituted : — "  willing  to  be  the  education 
authority  for  the  Administrative  County  of  London,  acting  through  an  education 
committee,  on  which  the  Council  shall  have  a  majority." 

Amendment  put  to  the  vote,  and  the  Council  having 
divided,  there  appeared — 

For  the  Amendment — 21  Conservatives. 

Alliston,  F.  P.  (City  of  London).  Harben,  H.  A.  (S.  Paddington). 

Antrobus,  R.  C.  (Alderman).  Harris,  H.  P.  (S.  Paddington). 

Beachcroft,  R.  M.  (N.  Paddington).  Probyn,  Lt.-Col.  C.  (Strand). 

Bliss,  Sir  H.  W.  (Holborn).  Robinson,  Sir  F.  L.  (Alderman). 

Brandon,  Jocelyn  (Hammersmith).  Robinson,  R.  A.  (S.  Kensington). 

Campbell,  C.  H.  (S.  Kensington).  Rotton,  Lt.-Col.  A.  (Clapham). 

Dodson,  G.  E.   (Teller)  (Lewisham).  Sankey,  Stuart  (City  of  London). 

Forman,  E.  B.  (Alderman).  Swinton,  Capt.  G.  S.  C.  (Holborn). 

Gaskell,  T.  P.  (Clapham).  White,  E.  (W.  Marylebone). 

Goodrich,  A.  O.  (]Mile  End).  Williams,  A.  T.   (Stepney). 
Greenwood,  H.  J.  (St.  George,  Hanover 
Square). 

Against  the  Amendment — 77  Progressives. 

Allen,  A.  A.  (Bermondsey).  Cleland,  J.  W.  (Lewisham). 

Baker,  J.  A.  (E.  Finsbury).  Collins,  S.  (Kennington). 

Bawn,  W.  B.  (Limehouse).  Collins,  Sir  W.  J.  (W.  St.  Pancras). 

Bonn,  J.  W.  (Kennington).  Cooper,  B.  (Bow  and  Bromley). 

Blackwood,  J.  (N.  Paddington).  Cooper,  G.  J.  (Bermondsey). 

Blake,  W.  F.  (Alderman).  Cornwall,  E.  A.,  V.C.  (N.E.  Bethnal  Green). 

Branch,  J.  (S.W.  Bethnal  Grdcn).  Davies,  T.  (Fulham). 

Bruce,  W.  W.  (Bow  and  Bromley).  Davies,  W.  (Battersea). 

Carrington,  Earl  (W.  St.  Pancras).  Dew,  G.  (Alderman). 

Clarke,  C.  Goddard  (Peckham).  Dickinson,  W.  H.  (Alderman). 
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Dolman,  F.  (Brixton). 
Gilbert,  J.  D.  (Teller)  (W.  Newington). 
Glanville,  H.  J.  (Rotherhithe). 
Goodman,  W.  (W.  Islington). 
Gosling,  H.  (Alderman). 
Hardy.  G.  A.  (Dulwioh). 
Hemphill,  Capt.  F.  (Cen.  Finsbury). 
Hubbard,  N.  W.  (Norwood). 
Hunter,  T.  (W.  Southwark). 
Idris,  T.  H.  W.  (E.  St.  Pancras). 
Jackson,  R.  S.  (Greenwich). 
Jeffery,  J.  (Chelsea). 
Jephson,  H.  (N.  Kensington). 
Johnson,  W.  C.  (Whitechapel). 
Lampard,  G.  (N.  Hackney). 
Laughland,  J.  (E.  Islington). 
Lawson,  Peter  (Fulham). 
Leon,  A.  L.  (Limehouse). 
Lewis,  J.  (W.  Marylebone). 
Little,  J.  Fletcher  (E.  Marylebone). 
]Macdonald,  J.  R.  (Cen.  Finsbury). 
McDougall,  Sir  John  (Poplar). 
Mullins,  W.  E.  (Hampstead). 
Napier,  T.  B.  (Teller)  (N.  IsUngton). 
Organ,  T.  A.  (E.  St.  Pancras). 
Parker,  R.  (Walworth). 
Parkinson,  W.  C.  (N.  Islington). 
Piggott,  John  (W.  Newington). 

Yates,  W.  B. 


Pope,  W.  (N.  Kensington). 

Radford,  G.  H.  (W.  Islington). 

Sandhurst,  Lord  (Alderman). 

Sears,  J.  E.  (N.  Hackney). 

Sharp,  L.  (Brixton). 

Sheffield,  Lt.-Col.   F.   (S.   St.   Pancras). 

Shepheard,  A.  J.  (Cen.  Hackney). 

Shrubsall,  G.  (Norwood). 

Smith,  Alfred  (S.  Hackney). 

Smith,  Edward  (N.E.  Bethnal  Green). 

Smith,  J.  (St.  George-in-the-East). 

Spicer,  Evan  (Alderman). 

Spokes,  R.  (Walworth). 

Steadman,  W.  C.  (Stepney). 

Strauss,  B.  S.  (Mile  End). 

Stuart,  J.  (Haggerston). 

Taylor,  H.  R.  (N.  Camberwell). 

Torrance,  A.  M.  (E.  Islington). 

Tweedmouth,  Lord  (Alderman). 

Verney,  F.  W.  (Peckliam). 

Waterlow,  D.  S.  (N.  St.  Pancras). 

Webb,  Sidney  (Deptford). 

Welby,  Lord  (Alderman). 

West,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  A.  E.  (Alderman). 

Wightman,  W.  (Lambeth). 

Wilberforce,  H.  W.  W.  (N.  St.  Pancras). 

Williams,  Rev.  C.  Fleming  (Alderman). 

Wood,  T.  McKinnon  (Cen.  Hackney). 

(Alderman). 


Amendment  declared  to  be  lost. 

Amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Baker  (Progressive),  seconded 
by  the  Vice- Chairman  of  the  Council : — 

That  the  Avords,  "upon  which  women  shall  be  eh'gible  for  election  and,"  be 
inserted  after  the  word  "  authority  "  at  the  end  of  hne  2  of  the  recommendation. 

Amendment  put,  and  declared  to  be  carried. 

On  the  motion,  as  amended,  being  put,  amendment  put 
by  Dr.  Cooper  (Progressive),  seconded  by  Mr.  Hubbard 
(Progressive) : — 

That  the  words  "  specially  elected  for  the  purpose  and  having  "  be  substituted 
for  the  words,  "  which  shall  have,"  in  Hne  3  of  the  recommendation. 
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Amendment  put  to  the  vote,   and,   the   Council  having 
divided,  there  appeared — 

For  the  Amendment — 64  Progressives. 


Allen,  A.  A.  (Bermondsey). 

Baker,  J.  A.  (E.  Finsbury). 

Ba^^-n,  W.  B.  (Limehouse). 

Beiin,  J.  W.  (Keiinington). 

Blackwood,  J.  (N.  Paddington). 

Blake,  W.  F.  (Alderman). 

Branch,  J.  (S.W.  Bethnal  Green). 

Carrington,  Earl  (W.  St.  Pancras). 

Clarke,  C.  Goddard  (Peckham). 

Cleland,  J.  W.  (Lewisham). 

Colb'ns,  S.  (Kemiington). 

Cooper,  B.  (Bow  and  Bromley). 

Cooper,  G.  J.  (Teller)  (Bermondsey). 

Cornwall,  E.  A.,V.C.  (N.E.  Bethnal  Green). 

Davies,  T.  (Fulham). 

Davies,  W.  (Battersea). 

Dew,  G.  (Alderman). 

Dickinson,  W.  H.  (Alderman). 

Dolman,  F.  (Brixton). 

Gilbert,  J.  D.  (W.  Newington). 

Glanville,  H.  J.  (Rotherhithe). 

Gosling  H.  (Alderman). 

Hardy,  G.   A.  (Dulwich). 

Hemphill,  Capt.  F.  (Cen.  Finsbury). 

Hubbard,  N.  W.  (Teller)  (Norwood). 

Hunter,  T.  (W.  Southwark). 

Idris,  T.  H.  W.  (E.  St.  Pancras). 

Jackson,  R.  S.  (Greenwich). 

Jeffery,  J.  (Chelsea). 

Jephson,  H.  (N.  Kensington). 

Johason,  W.  C.  (Whitechapel). 

Lampard,  G.  (N.  Hackney). 


Laughland,  J.  (E.  Islington). 

Lawson,  Peter  (Fulham). 

Leon,  A.  h.  (Limehouse). 

Lewis,  J.  (W.  ^larylebone). 

Macdonald,  J.  R.  (Cen.  Finsbury). 

McDougall,  Sir  John  (Poplar). 

Parker,  R.  (Walworth). 

Parkinson,  W.  C.  (N.  Islington). 

Piggott,  John  (W.  Newington). 

Pope,  W.  (N.  Kensington). 

Radford,  G.  H.  (W.  IsUngton). 

Sears,  J.  E.  (N.  Hackney). 

Sharp,  L.  (Brixton). 

Sheffield,   Lt.-Col.   F.   (S.   St.   Pancras). 

Shepheard,  A.  J.  (Cen.  Hackney). 

Shrubsall,-  G.  (Noi'wood). 

Smith,  Alfred  (S.  Hackney). 

Smith,  Edward  (N.E.  Bethnal  Green). 

Smith,  J.  (St.  George-in-the-East). 

Spicer,  Evan  (Alderman). 

Spokes,  R.  (Walworth). 

Steadman,  W.  C.  (Stepney). 

Strauss,  B.  S.  (Mile  End). 

Stuart,  J.  (Haggerston). 

Taylor,  H.  R.  (N.  Camberwell). 

Torrance,  A.  M.  (E.  IsUngton). 

Verney,  F.  W.  (Peckham). 

Waterlow,  D.  S.  (N.  St.  Pancras). 

Wei  by.  Lord  (Alderman). 

Wightman,  W.  (Lambeth). 

Wilhams,  Rev.  C  Fleming  (Alderman). 

Wood,  T.  McKinnon  (Cen.  Hackney). 


Against  the  Amendment — 16  Conservatives,  1  Progressive. 


AUiston,  F.  P.  (City  of  London). 
Antrobus,  R.  C.  (Alderman). 
Beachcroft,  R.  M.  (Teller)  (N.  Paddington). 
Bli.ss,  Sir  H.  W.  (Holborn). 
Campbell,  C.  H.  (S.  Kensington). 
Cousins,  J.  RatcUffe  (Teller)  (Dulwich). 
Harbcn,  H.  A.  (S.  Paddington). 
Harris,  H.  P.   (S.  Paddington). 


Little,  J.  Fletcher  (E.  Marylebone). 
Napier,  T.  B.  (P.)  (N.  IsUngton). 
Probyn,  Lt.-Col.  C.  (Strand). 
Robinson,  R.  A.  (S.  Kensington). 
Sankey,  Stuart  (City  of  London). 
Swinton,  Capt.  G.  S.  C.  (Holborn). 
White,  E.  (W.  Marylebone). 
WilUams,  A.  T.  (Stepney). 
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Amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Radford  (Progressive),  seconded 
by  Mr.  Hardy  (Progressive)  : — 

That  the  followhag  words  be  added  to  the  recommendation  as  amended  :  — 
"  and  that  this  Council  earnestly  protests  against  being  required  by  law  to  make 
rates  to  be  applied  in  the  maintenance  of  denominational  schools  which  are  not 
under  public  control,  and  in  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  who,  while 
paid  wholly  out  of  public  money,  are  subjected  to  religious  tests." 


The  following  60  Progressives  voted  for  this  resolution  : — 


Allen,  A.  A.  (Bermondsey). 
Baker,  J.  A.  (Finsbury,  E.)- 
Bawn,  W.  B.  (Limehouse). 
Benn,  J.  W.  (Kennington). 
Blake,  W.  F.  (Alderman). 
Branch,  J.  (Bethnal  Green,  S.W.). 
Carrington,  Earl  (St.  Pancras,  W.). 
Clarke,  C.  Goddard  (Peckljam). 
Cleland,  J.  W.  (Le-nasham). 
Collins,  S.  (Kermmgton). 
Cooper,  .G.  J.  (Bermondsey). 
Cornwall,  E.  A.,  V.C.  (Bethnal  Green, 

N.E.). 
Davies,  T.  (Fulliara). 
Davies,  W.  (Battersea). 
Dew,  G.  (Alderman). 
Dolman,  F.  (Brixton). 
Gilbert,  J.  D.  (West  Newington). 
Gosling,  H.  (Alderman). 
Hardy,  G.  A.  (Teller)  (Dulwich). 
Hemphill,  Capt.  F.  (Finsbury,  Cent.). 
Hubbard,  N.  W.     (Norwood). 
Hunter,  T.  (Southwark,  W.). 
Idris,  T.  H.  W.  (St.  Pancras,  E.). 
Jackson,  R.  S.  (Green-\\ich). 
Jeffery,  J.  (Chelsea). 
Johnson,  W.  C.  (\'\Tiitechapel). 
Lampard,  G.  (Hackney,  N.). 
Laughland,  J.  (IsUngton,  E.). 
Lawson,  Peter  (Fulham). 
Leon,  A.  L.  (Limehouse). 
Lewis,  J.  (Marylebone,  W.). 


Little,  J.  Fletcher  (Marylebone,  E.). 

Macdonald,  J.  R.  (Finsbury,  Central). 

McDougall,  Sir  John  (Poplar). 

Mullins,  W.  E.  (Hampstead). 

Napier,  T.  B.  (Islington,  N.). 

Parker,  R.  (Walworth). 

Piggott,  John  (Newington,  W.). 

Pope,  W.  (Kensington,  N.). 

Radford,  G.  H.  (Teller)  (Islington,  W.). 

Sears,  J.  E.  (Hackney,  N.). 

Sharp,  L.  (Brixton). 

Sheffield,  Lt.-Col.  F.  (St.  Pancras,  S.). 

Shepheard,  A.  J.  (Hackney,  Cent.). 

Shrubsall,  G.  (Norwood). 

Smith,  Alfred  (Hackney,  S.). 

Smith,  Edward  (Bethnal  Green,  N.E.). 

Smith,  J.  (St.  George-in-the-East). 

Spicer,  Evan  (Alderman). 

Spokes,  R.  (Walworth). 

Steadman,  W.  C.  (Stepney). 

Straus,  B.  S.  (Mle  End). 

Stuart,  J.  (Haggerston). 

Taylor,  H.  R.  (Camberwell). 

Verney,  F.  W.  (Peckliam). 

Waterlow,  D.  S.  (St.  Pancras,  N.) 

Wightman,  W.  (Lambeth). 

Wilberforce,  H.  W.  W.  (St.  Pancras, 

N.). 
WilUams,  Rev.  C.  F.  (Alderman). 
Wood,  T.  McKinnon  (Hackney, 

Central). 
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The  following  10  Conservatives  voted  against : — 

AUiston,  F.  P.  (City  of  London).  Probyn,  Lt.-Col.  C.  (Strand). 

Beachcroft,  R.  M.  (Teller)  Robinson,  R.  A.   (S.  Kensington). 

(N.  Paddiiigton).  Sankey,  Stuart  (City  of  London). 

Cousins,  J.  RatcUffe  (Teller)  (Dulwicli).    Swinton,  Capt.  G.  S.  C  (Holborn). 
Harben,  H.  A.  (S.  Paddington).  White,  E.  (W.  Marylebone). 

Harris,  H.  P.  (S.  Paddington). 

The  Council  consists  of  101  Progressives  and  36  Conservatives,  so  that  there 
were  absent  from  the  division  41  Progressives  and  26  Conservatives. 


-^o' 


The  violent  antagonism  expressed  by  the  Progressives  against  the  Bill 
generally,  and  particularly  against  rate  aid  being  given  to  Voluntary  Schools  is 
very  apparent,  and  this  violent  hostiUty  to  the  London  Education  Act  and  to 
Vohmtary  Schools  is  the  true  Progressive  spirit  in  which  the  Act  will  be 
administered  if  a  Progressive  majority  is  returned  to  the  London  County  Coimcil 
in  March  next. 
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PART     III. 


THE     PERIL     OF     LONDON'S     EDUCATION. 


The  elections  for  the  London  County  Council,  which 
will  take  place  in  March  next,  will  differ  altogether  in  their 
import,  and  in  the  issues  involved,  from  all  previous  elections 
for  this  body.  For  the  first  time  the  electors  will  be  asked 
to  return  Councillors  who  will  be  primarily  responsible  for  the 
efficient  and  fair  administration  of  London's  education.  And 
the  attitude  that  has  been  assumed  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Progressive  Party,  and  of  the  Free  Churches,  makes 
it  quite  plain  that  they,  and  their  followers,  will  do 
their  utmost,  either  to  prevent  the  London  Education  Act 
coming  into  operation,  or  to  so  administer  it  as  to  make  it 
an  instrument  of  injustice  to  the  Voluntary  schools.  To  all 
Churchmen,  therefore,  nay,  to  all  those  who  are  honestly 
interested  in  the  efficiency  of  the  VoluntaTy  schools,  and  who 
think  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  all  municipal  bodies  to 
carry  out  the  powers  and  duties  which  Parliament  has 
devolved  upon  them,  this  question  must  present  itself  at 
these  elections  :  will  this  candidate,  or  that  candidate,  loyally 
accept  the  London  Education  Act,  and  fairly  and  impartially 
give  effect  to  its  provisions,  so  that  all  classes  of  elementary 
schools  may  alike  benefit  by  its  enactment  ?  If  a  candidate 
will  not  pledge  himself  to  do  this,  or  if,  indeed,  he  pledges 
himself  to  do  exactly  the  reverse  of  this,  surely  it  is  immaterial 
whether  he  calls  himself  a  Progressive  or  a  Conservative,  he  is 
unworthy  of  the  support  of  all  electors  who  are  sincerely 
interested  in  the  educational  welfare  of  the  children  of  London. 
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It  is  most  important  that  the  electors  shall  realise  the 
spirit  with  which  the  Progressives  approach  this  question. 
Look  at  this  specimen  of  it — on  the  County  Council  itself. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  London  County  Council,  held  Pro- 

.  .     grpssive 

on   April    28th,    1903.    sixty   Progressives    voted   that    "  this  hostility 

.         ,    .  -Ill  ^°  •^•2*' 

Council  earnestly  protests  against   being  required   by  law  to 

make  rates  to  be  applied  in  the  maintenance  of  denominational 
schools  which  are  not  under  public  control,  and  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  teachers,  who,  while  paid  wholly  out 
of  public  money,  are  subjected  to  religious  tests,"  and 
this  recommendation  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

Look  at  this  other  specimen  of  the  Progressive  spirit  as 
displayed  in  a  powerful  organisation  outside  the  Council. 

The     London     Progressive     Education     Council     is     the  Pro- 

^  gressive 

organisation  which  conducted  the  Free  Church  campaign  at  aiuance 
the  Borough  Council  elections,  and  which  is  how  busily  engaged  conformity. 
in  preparing  for  the  next  County  Council  elections.  The 
chairman  of  its  Executive  Committee  is  Dr.  Clifford.  On 
July  24th  last,  at  a  meeting  of  this  Executive  Committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Clifford,  it  was  resolved  to 
commence  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  proposals  as  to 
management  and  rate-aid  to  denominational  schools  contained 
in  the  London  Education  Bill,  and  in  view  of  the  approaching 
elections  for  the  Borough  and  County  Councils,  to  form 
branch  organisations  in  each  constituency. 

In  October  last,  a  letter  was  issued  from  the  headquarters 
of  this  Council,  under  the  signatures  (amongst  others) jfof 
Mr.  Corrie  Grant,  M.P.,  and  Dr.  Clifford,  with  a  view  to  the 
selection  of  candidates  for  the  approaching  Borough  and 
County  Council  elections.     This  letter  urged  the  importance  of 
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selecting  only  such  candidates  as  would  pledge  themselves  to 
thwart  the  fair  working  of  the  London  Education  Act. 
Amongst  other  test  questions  that  should  be  put  to  candidates, 
this  one  is  suggested  : — "  Will  you  vote  against  any  proposal 
to  pay  any  of  the  proceeds  of  the  local  rates  to  the  London 
County  Council  to  be  spent  in  subsidising  sectarian  schools  ?  " 
This  letter  concludes  thus  : — "  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
prevent  the  London  Education  Act  coming  into  operation, 
but  in  the  meantime  Progressives  must  be  on  the  alert,  and 
must  watch,  with  the  utmost  vigilance,  the  elections  in 
November,  and  those  for  the  County  Council  in  March." 

It  is  certain  from  what  actually  happened  at  the  Borough 
Council  elections  in  November,  that  the  vast  majority  of  so- 
called  Progressive  candidates  for  the  London  County  Council 
elections  will  submit  to  the  pressure  of  the  Nonconformists, 
and  will  make  the  required  pledges.  It  is  certain  that,  with 
some  few  brilliant  exceptions,  there  will  be  a  fighting  alliance 
between  the  Progressive  Party  on  the  County  Council  and  the 
militant  leaders  of  the  Free  Churches  to  "  prevent  the  London 
Education  Act  coming  into  operation,"  or  to  pervert  or  nullify 
its  provisions. 

Free  Siucc  then,  as  is  stated  in  the  Daily  News  of  the  8th  of 

Church  .  .  .  , 

Test  December,  the  following  questions  respecting  education  for 
candidates  at  the  coming  London  County  Council  Elections 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Executive  of  the  Metropolitan  Free 
Church  Federation : 

1.  Will  you,  if  elected,  exercise  your  utmost  influence  to  bring  about  such  a 
reform  of  the  existing  law  as  shall  secure  a  national  system  of  education,  giving 
(a)  complete  popular  control  to  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  over  all 
schools  maintained  by  public  funds ;  (b)  the  abolition  of  sectarian  tests  for 
teachers  ;  and  (c)  the  omission  of  sectarian  teaching  from  the  curriculum  of  State- 
supported  schools  ? 

2.  Will  you  do  your  utmost  to  maintain  and  still  further  raise  the  standard 
of  eflBciency  already  reached  in  the  day  and  evening  schools  of  all  types  carried 


Questions. 
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on  by  the  London  School  Board,   and  to  make  sufficient  provision  for  higher 
education,  and  for  the  training  of  teachers,  free  from  ecclesiastical  tests  ? 

3.  In  selecting  the  managers,  whether  for  provided  or  denominational  schools, 
wiU  you  endeavour  to  appoint  men  and  women  of  knowledge,  experience  and 
character,  who  will,  without  reference  to  denominational  differences,  regard  the 
care  and  training  of  the  scholars  as  their  cliief  concern  ? 

4.  WiU  you  maintain  the  existing  system  of  Biblical  instruction  carried  on 
imder  the  London  School  Board  and  resist  all  attempts  to  introduce  denominational 
teaching  into  provided  schools  ? 

5.  In  aU  cases  where  additional  school  accommodation  is  necessary,  will  you 
urge  that  the  local  authority  shall  itself  promptly  provide  conveniently  situated 
well-built,  well-equipped  schools  ? 

6.  Will  you  insist  that  no  denominational  school  shall  be  recognised  by  the 
local  education  authority  until  it  has  been  inspected  by  an  officer  of  the  authority 
and  reported  as  thoroughly  suitable  in  sanitary  condition  and  structure  for  the 
purposes  of  a  public  elementary  school  ? 

7.  Will  you  support  the  transfer  of  denominational  or  private  schools  to  the 
management  of  the  local  educational  authority  where  such  transfer  is  proposed 
by  the  present  managers  and  trustees  ? 

8.  In  selecting  teachers,  are  you  prepared  to  appoint  and  retain  only  men 
and  women  of  character  and  efficiency  without  enquiry  into  their  opinions  on 
ecclesiastical  and  theological  questions  ? 

9.  Will  you  support  a  proposal  that  the  London  County  Council  should  make 
a  representation  to  his  Majesty's  Government  that  before  the  Education  Act  for 
London  is  put  into  operation  it  should  be  so  amended  as  to  give  complete  control 
in  the  case  of  all  schools  maintained  out  of  public  funds  ? 

What  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  impeding  and  marring 
the  operation  of  the  Act  may  be  seen  in  the  action  of  some  of 
the  Welsh  County  Councils,  where  a  similar  alliance  between 
the  forces  of  Radicalism  and  aggressive  Nonconformity  has 
produced  Councils  on  which  bitter  sectarian  majorities  work 
their  will. 


For  example,  let  us  look  at  the  action  of  the  Carmarthen-  weish 

County 

shire  County  Council.     In  The  Times  of  November  21st  last,  councils 
there  appeared  this  letter  from  Mr.  Phillips,  a  manager  of  the  voluntary 
Llandovery    National    School,     appointed    by    the     Borough 
Council,    addressed     to     the     President     of     the     Board     of 
Education  : 

c 
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Picton  Villa,  Llandovery,  Carmarthenshire, 

Nov.  19,  1903. 
My  Lord, — As  a  manager  of  the  Llandovery  National  School  appointed  by 
tlie  Town  Council  under  the  Education  Act,  1902,  may  I  be  allowed  to  bring  to 
youT'  lordship's  notice  the  flagrant  manner  in  which  the  Education  Act  is  malad- 
ministered  in  this  County  of  Carmarthen  by  the  County  Council  ?  On  October  30, 
our  correspondent  received  the  following  letter  from  the  clerk  of  the  County  Council— 

"  County  Education  Office,  Carmarthen, 
Oct.  29,  1903. 
Dear  Sir, — I  am  directed  to  convey  to  you  the  following  resolution  which 
was  passed  by  this  Council  on  the  28th  inst.  : — '  That  during  the  current 
quarter  so  much  grant  only  shall  be  paid  to  each  Voluntary  school  as  is  received 
from  the  Board  of  Education  in  respect  of  such  school.'  In  accordance  there- 
with I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  shall  forward  to  you  on  behalf  of  your  managers 
all  grants  or  instalments  of  grants  as  soon  as  received  by  this  Council  from 
the  Board  of  Education.  Beyond  this  the  Council  declines  to  interfere  with 
the  management  of  the  Voluntary  schools  within  its  area. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  W.  Nicholas." 

The  result  of  this  deliberate  violation  of  the  law  by  our  County  Council  has 
been  to  place  the  managers  of  our  school  in  a  position  of  great  difficulty  and  anxiety. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  the  custom  here  to  pay  the  teachers  their  salaries  at  the  end 
of  each  month.  But  when  they  applied  at  the  end  of  October  for  their  usual 
monthly  payments,  we  had  received  no  money  from  the  County  Council  out  of 
which  to  pay  them,  and  they  are  sei'iously  inconvenienced.  This  is  a  most  painful 
position  both  for  the  teachers  and  the  managers.  Another  difficulty  is  how  to 
provide  the  ordinary  school  necessaries.  During  the  recent  wet  weather  the  teachers 
urgently  requisitioned  the  managers  for  coal,  and  as  we  could  not  but  recognize 
that  fire  was  necessary  for  the  children's  health,  we  ordered  fuel  at  our  own  respon- 
sibility. But  as  the  grants  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  this  school 
I  am  anxious  to  know  whence  the  deficit  is  to  be  met.  The  Education  Act  lays 
upon  the  County  Council  the  whole  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  each  elementary 
school  within  its  area.  In  deliberate  violation  of  this  duty  our  County  Council 
confines  its  liability  for  the  maintenance  of  Voluntary  schools  solely  to  the  grants 
received  in  respect  of  each  school,  and  declines  to  make  any  contribution  out  of  the 
county  education  rate.  Lender  these  extraordinary  circumstances,  I  venture  to 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  your  lordship,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
whether  we,  as  managers  of  this  school,  are  to  continue  thus  indefinitely  without 
the  funds  legally  due  to  us  for  carrying  on  our  school. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  lordship's  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS     PHILLIPS. 

The  following  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Merionethshire  County  Council  is  administering  the  Act 
appeared  in  The  Times  of  December  7th  : — 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Merionetlishire  County  Council,  Mr.  W.  P.  Evans,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee,  stated  that  his  Committee  had  no  funds 
to  meet  the  bills  presented  by  the  Voluntary  schools  for  salaries  and  maintenance. 
The  Committee  had  invited  the  managers  of  Voluntary  schools  to  discuss  with  them 
the  question  of  a  syllabus  of  religious  instruction.  If  that  could  be  arranged  their 
difficulties  would  disappear.  Mr.  Evans  Evans  proposed,  and  Mr.  T.  Jones  seconded, 
"  That  the  Council  should  adhere  to  its  resolution  not  to  levy  a  rate  for  the  main- 
tenance of  non-provided  schools  until  the  schools  were  placed  under  public  control 
and  all  religious  tests  upon  teachers  abolished,  but  that  the  Education  Committee 
be  instructed  to  pay  over  to  the  managers  of  no^-provided  schools  all  grants  received 
from  time  to  time  in  respect  of  each  school."  The  Hon.  C.  H.  Wynn  moved  as  an 
amendment,  '"  That  an  education  rate  be  levied  for  the  efficient  maintenance  of 
all  provided  and  non-provided  schools,  as  the  Act  of  1902  directed."  He  urged 
that  they  should  administer  the  Act  as  required  by  the  law,  and  then  see  if  they 
could  not  come  to  some  amicable  settlement  of  the  religious  question.  He  regretted 
to  think  that  an  idea  prevailed  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  defying  the  law,  and 
that  the  Act  would  only  live  as  long  as  the  present  Government.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  law  would  be  altered,  and,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst.  Voluntary  school 
managers  would  close  their  schools  and  use  them  for  Sunday  schools.  Then  a 
serious  question  would  arise,  as  the  County  Councils  would  have  to  spend  large  sums 
of  money  in  providing  new  schools.  Mr.  W.  R.  Wynne  seconded  the  amendment,  and 
upon  its  being  put  to  the  vote  only  two  supported  it,  and  the  resolution  was  carried. 

It  is  the  plain  duty  of  all  law-respecting  Londoners  to  The  Duty 
take  care  that  their  great  County  Council  shall  be  so  composed  Londoners, 
that  anything  approaching  to  such  disgraceful  dereliction  of 
its  statutory  duties  should  be  impossible.  But  to  ensure  this 
— to  ensure  that  elementary  education  shall  be  efficiently 
conducted,  and  the  denominational  schools  fairly  and 
adequately  supported,  it  is  time  that  the  advocates  of 
distinctive  religious  teaching  and  the  pioneers  of  education 
should  be  up  and  doing.  It  is  high  time  that  in  every  Division 
candidates  should  be  promptly  selected,  and  should  be 
enthusiastically  supported,  who  will  give  a  fair  trial  to  the 
London  Education  Act. 

One  further  word  of  warning  is  necessar3^  Mr.  IMcKinnon 
Wood,  tiie  leader  of  the  Progressive  Party  on  tho  London 
County  Council,  lias  madt*  a  speech,  in  which  he  says  some 
smooth  tbing<  and  utters  some  plausible  soiitiments.  As  the 
leader  of  tlic  (^oiiiiiiant  iiuniicipnl  party  in   L(jii(h)ii    lie  could 
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hardly   have   adopted  a  different  course.     This   speech    was 
made  after  the  publication  of  the  letter  of  the   Bishops  of 
London    and    Rochester.     He    would    have    committed    an 
obvious  and  fatal  error  in  tactics  had  he  used  the  language 
of  the  Free  Church  leaders,  and  openly  announced  a  policy 
of  educational  wreckage.    But  even  the  astute  Mr.  McKinnon 
Wood  is  obliged  to  say  that  his  Party  will  administer  the  Act 
"  in  a  Progressive  spirit."     He  is  compelled  to  declare  that 
the    Education    Committee    of    the    Council    must    be    "  a 
"  Committee  of  the  Council  of  men  chosen  by  the  electors, 
"  answerable  to  them  for  their  action  and  policy,  and  not  a 
"  Committee  of  Delegates,   or  of  representatives  of  various 
"  interests."       In    other    words,    it    must    have    a    different 
construction  from  that  of  the  Technical  Education  Board  of 
the  London  County  Council,  which  has  done  such  admirable 
Avork ;  it  must  not  receive  the  assistance  of  expert  advice,  or 
the  precise  knowledge  and  experience  of  representatives  of 
the  A^oluntary   schools.     Its   Committee,  if   the  Progressive 
Party  have  their  Avay,  will  differ    essentially,    and   for   the 
worse,  from  the  Education  Committee  of  every  other  County 
Council  throughout  the  land,   and  will  be   planned  after  a 
model  which  is  not  that  supplied  and  contemplated  by  the 
Education  Acts.     There  is  much,  therefore,  even  in  the  policy 
formulated  by  Mr.  Wood  which  is  absolutely  opposed  to  the 
best  interests  of  education  and  of  religious  teaching.     But 
what  electors  must  think  of  in  the  approaching  elections  is 
not  this  political  speech  of  Mr.  Wood's,  but  of  the  speeches 
that  are  being  made,  and  the  pledges  that  are  being  given, 
by  individual  candidates,  when  they  are  questioned   by  the 
Free  Church  representatives  in  their  own  Divisions. 
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APPENDIX. 


MISCELLANEOUS     NOTES     ON     THE     EDUCATION 

QUESTION. 


It  may  be  useful,  in  the  first  place,  to  point  out  that  men  of  all  parties  are 
agreed  as  to  the  necessity  for  thorough  reform  of  our  educational  system,  and  also 
as  to  the  general  excellence  of  the  system  introduced  by  the  Acts  of  1902  and  1903, 
so  far  as  it  is  concerned  with  the  secular  side  of  the  question. 

SOME     RADICAL     OPINIONS. 

In  Wolverhampton,  on  October  4th,  1902,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  H. 
Fowler,  M.P.  (Radical),  said  : — 

"  Our  present  system  of  education  was  illogical,  inefficient  and  unjust." — Times, 
October  6,  1902. 

In  the  New  Liberal  Bevietv  of  March,  1902,  Dr.  Macnamara,  M.P.  (Radical), 
Member  of  the  London  School  Board  since  1894,  and  President  of  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers  in  1896,  wrote  : — 

"  For  certainly  '  the  co-ordination  and  improvement  of  primary  and  secondary 
education  '  are  urgently  needed  in  this  country  just  now." 

Lord  RosEBERY,  speaking  at  Colchester,  on  May  15th,  1902,  said  :  — 

"  There  is  a  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  of  the  future  of  which  I  can  predict 
nothing — as  to  the  chances  of  its  passing  into  law,  I  know  no  more  than  you  do — 
Ijut  wliich,  if  passed,  will  entrust  to  your  municipal  council  the  incalculably  important 
prerogative  of  supervising  the  education  of  its  children.  Well,  on  the  Avhole,  I 
rejoice  in  that  provision  ;  because  I  rejoice  in  all  that  gives  strength  and  lustre  to 
the  municipal  institutions  of  our  country,  in  all  that  raises  the  character  of  our 
municipalities,  and  which  makes  men  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  and  of  all  abilities 
willing  and  anxious  to  take  service  among  them.  If  to  what  you  do  already  you 
add  the  task  of  education  you  will  be  advancing  by  leaps  and  by  bounds  to  that 
lofty  position  which  every  true  patriot  covets  for  the  borough  authorities  of  his 
native  land."— Tnwes,  May  IGth,  1902. 

Under  date  of  June  26th,  1902,  the  Riglit  Hon.  R.  13.  Haldane,  K.C,  M.P., 
the  Radical  M.P.  for  Haddington,  sent  the  following  letter  to  a  constituent  :— 

"  After  carefully  weighing  the  circumstances  of  the  educational  situation  in 
England,  I  have,  formed  the  opinion  that,  if  there  were  willingness  to  make  lis 
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machinery  work,  the  system  which  the  Education  Bill  now  before  Parliament 
proposes  to  establish  could  be  made  to  produce  a  great  advance  to  the  existing 
state  of  things  in  the  country.  .  .  .  Balancing  the  advantages  of  the  scheme 
against  its  drawbacks,  I  have  formed  the  opinion  that  the  balance  lies  with  the 
advantages  and  with  prospects  of  progress  in  the  future  which  are  for  the  first  time 
opened  vip.  .  .  I  do  not  see  any  practicable  alternative  to  some  such  proposal 
as  the  present.  If  the  Liberal  party  were  in  power  to-morrow  they  would  be  wrecked 
over  any  attempt  to  set  up  a  universal  school  board  system  such  as  prevails  in 
Scotland.  What  I\Ir.  Gladstone  could  not  do  in  1870  with  a  great  majority,  the 
ratepayeis  will  not  let  us  do  now.  The  true  line,  therefore,  appears  to  me  to  be  to  go 
as  far  as  possible  in  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  county  and  town  councils.  .  ." — 
Daily  News,  July  1st,  1902. 

In  The  Nineteenth  Century  for  October,  1902,  the  Right  Hon.  R.  B.  Haldane, 
K.C.,  M.P.  (Radical)  for  Haddington,  writes  :— 

"  The  Bill  seeks  to  incorporate  the  business  of  educating  with  the  general  business 
of  local  government.  This  is  surely  right ;  right  as  a  step  towards  increasing  the 
general  interest  of  the  citizen  in  education  ;  right  as  a  step  towards  devolution 
from  Parliament  of  business  for  which  Parliament  is  ill  adapted.  .  .  In  the 
interests  of  the  public,  in  the  interests  of  the  Nonconformists  themselves,  this  Bill 
had  better  pass.  Let  it  be  improved,  if  this  bo  possible,  if  the  Government  can 
better  the  t«rms  of  their  bargain.  But  above  all  things  let  it  be  passed.  It  will 
for  the  first  time  make  a  gap  in  the  thicket  which  shuts  us  in  as  a  nation  in  educational 
affairs,  and  open  a  practicable  way  for  the  wider  and  larger  schemes  v/hich  are 
essential  if  Great  Britain  is  to  keep  her  place  in  the  general  advance  of  the  twentieth 
century." 

At  North  Berwick,  on  September  30th,  1902,  the  Right  Hon.  R.  B.  Haijjane, 
K.C.,  M.P.,  said  :— 

"  What  did  the  English  Bill  propose  to  do  ?  In  the  first  part  it  made  the 
education  authority  in  every  district  the  county  council  in  the  county,  and  the 
borough  council  in  the  borough,  and  it  gave  these  bodies  the  control  not  only  of 
the  Boai'd  schools,  but  of  the  Denominational  schools.  The  School  Board^s  would 
be  abolished  in  the  sense  that  the  functions  of  the  School  Board  would  be  transferred 
to  those  councils.  There  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  that.  .  .  Some  of  the 
outcry  made  against  the  Bill  was  perfectly  lidiculous.  It  was  nonsense  to  say  that 
it  separated  taxation  from  representation.  The  whole  of  the  money  spent  would  be 
spent  by  the  borough  and  county  councils,  and  these  councils,  who  raised  the  money, 
were  popularly  elected,  and  would  be  responsible  to  the  people  who  elected  them." 
— Scotsman,  October  1st,  1902. 

In  an  article  on  the  Bill  in  the  Daily  Mail  of  October  17th,  1902,  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb,  L.C.C.  (Progressive),  who  warS  Chairman  of  the  Technical  Education  Board 
of  the  London  County  Council  from  1893  to  1898,  and  again  in  1901-2,  wrote  : — 

"  Speaking  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  an  educationalist,  there  can  be  no 
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doubt  at  all  that  this  Bill  will  effect  the  greatest  advance  in  our  public  education 
that  has  been  made  since  the  1870  Act." 

At  a  pubhc  meeting  in  the  Heaton  Chapel  Reform  Club,  on  October  16th,  1903, 
Mr.  CouRTExVAY  Warner,  M.P.  (Radical),  said:  — 

"  The  Act  gave  a  very  good  sj'stem,  with  only  one  or  two  flaws  in  it." — 
Manchester  Courier,  October  17th,  1903. 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  Central  Board  Schools  at  Morecambe,  on  November 
17th,  1902,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir.  J.  T.  Hibbeet,  formerly  Radical  M.P.  for  Oldham, 
and  a  Minister  imdcr  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Rosebery,  said : — 

"  Looking  at  this  Bill,  he  could  only  say  that  he  considered  it  the  nearest 
step  they  had  had  in  this  country  to  national  education,  if  it  was  carried  out  in  good 
faith  and  in  good  spirit.  .  .  He  did  not  agree  that  the  Bill  handed  over  the 
education  in  Voluntary  schools  to  the  clergyman  or  to  the  priests.  He  believed 
that  the  ratepayers,  through  the  county  council  and  through  the  different  authorities, 
would  have  far  more  power  over  the  Voluntary  schools  than  they  had  ever  had 
in  previous  years." — Morecamhe  Visitor,  November  19th,  1902. 

At  a  meeting  of  teachers  at  Montacute  on  May  23rd,  1903,  Mr.  J.  H.  Yoxall, 
M.P.  (Radical),  Secretary  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  said  : — 

"  The  great  gain  which  the  Act  gave  to  the  country  was  an  educational  gain. 
.  .  .  He  claimed  that  people  ought  to  combine  to  give  the  Act  a  fair  trial  and 
full  experiment,  and  if  that  experiment  was  given,  the  outlook  of  education  was  a 
hopeful  one.  .  .  Though  a  Liberal  and  Nonconformist,  IMr.  Yoxall  beUeved  that 
tlujse  persons  who  were  refusing  to  pay  the  education  rate,  and  who  were  challenging 
a  kind  of  martyrdom,  were  pursuing  an  unwise  policy,  a  wrong  policy,  and  a  policy 
that  was  bound  to  result  in  failure." — Yeovil  Leader,  May  25th,  1903. 

VARIOUS     OPINIONS. 

At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  London  School  Board  on  June  12th,  1902,  the 
following  resolution  was  eaiTied  by  20  to  18  votes  : — 

"  That  the  School  Board  for  London  approve  the  jjolicy  of  the  Education  Bill 
recently  introduced  by  the  Government,  whereby,  while  preserving  the  present 
right  of  Voluntary  schools  to  give  denominational  religious  instruction,  such  schools 
are  in  other  r'cspects  brouglit  under  the  control  of  the  same  authority  as  other 
elementary  schools,  and  will  participate  in  the  rate  raised  by  such  authority  ;  and 
they  ask  that  the  same  princijjle  may  be  extended  to  London." — Times,  June  13th, 
1902. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  County  Councils  Association  on  May  7th, 
1902,  at  Westminster,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : — 

'■  That,  without  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  controversial  questions  raised 
by  the  Education  Bill,  the  proposals  contained  in  that  Bill  to  place  the  control 
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of  all  education  in  administrative  counties  under  local  education  authorities 
meet  with  the  general  approval  of  this  association  ;  and  that,  as  regards  the  admin- 
istrative counties,  the  county  councils  acting  through  committees,  a  majority  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  the  council,  as  the  educational  authorities  are  well 
qualified  and  prepared,  if  so  requested  by  Parliament,  to  undertake  the  powers 
and  duties  imposed  upon  those  authorities  by  the  Bill." — Titties,  May  8th,  1902. 

At  the  conference  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  at  Buxton,  on  April  13th, 
1903,  Mr.  H.  Coward,  the  new  President,  said  :  — 

"  He  recognised  that  the  Act  contained  much  that  was  bound  to  make  for  the 
uplifting  of  education  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  would  ultimately  prove  an 
evolutionary  step  towards  a  fair,  national  system  of  education.  It  was  far  more 
profitable  to  magnify  the  possibilities  for  good  than  to  dwell  on  the  defects  of 
the  Act."— Tmes,  April  14th,  1903 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Assistant  Masters 
in  Secondary  Schools,  held  on  January  9th,  1904,  at  Mercers'  School,  London^ 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : — 

"  That  this  meeting  welcomes  the  London  Education  Act,  whereby  the  London 
County  Council  is  constituted  the  sole  authority  for  all  grades  of  education  through- 
out the  county,  and  trusts  that  provision  will  be  made  for  the  due  representation 
of  secondary  teachers  upon  the  education  committee  about  to  be  established." — 
Times,  January  11th,  1904. 

The  principles  of  the  Loudon  Act  of  1903  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Act  of  1902,  which  are  merely  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  London. 

The  local  education  authority  will  be  the  London  County  Council,  which  will 
act  through  an  education  committee.  The  scheme  for  the  election  of  this  committee 
must  be  presented  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Board  of  Education. 

Sect.  17  (3)  of  the  1902  Act  says  : — "  Every  such  scheme  shall  provide — 

(a)  for  the  appointment  by  the  council  of  at  least  a  majority  of  the  committee, 
and  the  persons  so  appointed  shall  be  persons  who  are  members  of  the 
council,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  county  the  council  shall  otherwise  determine  ; 

{b)  for  the  appointment  by  the  council,  on  the  nomination  or  recommendation 
where  it  appears  desirable,  of  other  bodies  (including  associations  of 
voluntary  schools),  of  persons  of  experience  in  education,  and  of  persons 
acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  various  kinds  of  schools  in  the  area  for 
which  the  council  acts  ; 

(c)  for  the  inclusion  of  women  as  well  as  men  among  the  members  of  the 
committee  ; 
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(d)  for  the  appointment  if  desirable  of  members  of  School  Boards  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  as  members  of  the  first  committee." 

Sect.  2  (1)  of  the  London  Bill  provides  as  to  the  managers  of  the  provided  (late 
Board)  schools  : — "  Every  public  elementary  school  provided  by  the  local 
education  authority  within  the  area  of  any  metropolitan  borough  shall  have 
a  body  of  managers.  The  number  of  those  managers  and  the  manner  io  which 
schools,  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable,  should  be  grouped  under  one  body  of 
managers  shall  be  determined  by  the  council  of  each  borough,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  local  education  authority,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  Two  thirds  of  every  such  body  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  borough  council  and  one-third  by  the  local  education  authority  ;  but  due 
regard  shall  be  had  in  selecting  managers  to  the  inclusion  of  women  in  propor- 
tion of  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  whoh  body  of  managers,  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  first  body  of  managers,  also  of  members  chosen  from  the  then  existing 
bodies  of  managers,  and  the  borough  council  and  the  local  education  authority 
shall  carry  out  any  directions  given  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  purpose 
of  gi^^ng  effect  to  this  provision." 

Of  the  managers  of  the  non-provided  (late  Voluntary)  schools  the  county 
council  will  appoint  one-sixth,  and  the  borough  council  one-sixth. 

THE  POSITION  OF  THE  VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  RELIGIOUS 

QUESTION. 

The  main  principles,  then,  of  the  recent  legislation  are  generally  unchallenged 
so  far  as  they  affect  secular  education  ;  the  outcry  has  been  directed  against  the 
treatment  of  the  Volmitary  schools  and  the  retention  in  them  of  denominational 
teaching. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  well  to  do  away  with  the  bogej'  of  "  no  popular 
control."  Over  all  matters  connected  with  secular  instruction  the  popularly 
elected  local  education  authorities  have  absolute  and  complete  control,  and  the 
managers,  of  whom  two-sixths  are  popularly  appointed,  are  merely  the  instruments 
for  carrying  out  their  directions.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  1902,  which  apply  also  to  London: — 

Sect.  5.  "  The  local  education  authority  shall  throughout  their  area  have 
the  powers  and  duties  of  a  school  board  and  scliool  attendance  committee 
under  the  Elementary  Education  .\cts,  1S70  lo  1 !)()(),  and  any  other  .\cts, 
including  local  Acts,  and  shall  also  be  responsible  for  and  have  the  control  of  all 
*  secular  instruction  in  public  elementary  schools  not  provided  by  them,  and 
school  boards  and  school  attendance  committees  shall   be  abolished." 

Sect.  7.  (1)  "The  local  education  authority  shall  maintain  anil  keep  efficient  all 
public  elementary  schools  within  their  area  which  are  necessary,  and  have  the 
control  of  all  expenditure  required  for  tliat  purpose,  other  than  expenditure 
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for  which,  under  this  Act,  provision  is  to  be  made  by  the  managers,  but  in  tlie 
case  of  a  school  not  provided  by  them  only  so  long  as  the  following  conditions 
and  provisions  are  complied  with  : — 

fa^  The  managers  of  the  school  shall  carry  out  any  directions  of  the  local 
education  authority  as  to  the  secular  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  school, 
including  any  directions  with  respect  to  the  number  and  educational 
qualifications  of  the  teachers  to  be  employed  for  such  instruction,  and  for 
the  dismissal  of  any  teacher  on  educational  grounds,  and  if  the  managers 
fail  to  carry  out  any  such  direction  the  local  education  authority  shall, 
in  addition  to  their  other  powers,  have  the  power  themselves  to  carry 
out  the  direction  in  question  as  if  they  were  the  managers  ;  but  no  directions 
given  under  this  provision  shall  be  such  as  to  interfere  with  reasonable 
facilities  for  religious  instruction  during  school  hours  ; 

(h)  The  local  education  authority  shall  have  power  to  inspect  the  school ; 

(c)  The  consent  of  the  local  education  authority  shall  be  required  to  the  ai^point- 
ment  of  teachers,  but  that  consent  shall  not  be  withheld  except  on 
educational  grounds  ;  and  the  consent  of  the  authority  shall  also  be 
required  to  the  dismissal  of  a  teacher  unless  the  dismissal  be  on  grounds 
connected  with  the  giving  of  religious  instruction  in  the  school." 


At  Merthyr,  on  April  7th,    1903,    Mr.    Keik    Hakdie,    M.P.    (Radical), 


said  : — 


.  .  .  Under  the  Education  Act,  county  boroughs  had  full  control  of  the 
whole  educational  system — primary,  secondary  and  elementary. — Merthyr  Express 
(Radical),  April  11th,  1903. 

We  ai-e  left  with  the  religious  difficulty.  How  could  it  have  been  entirely 
avoided  ?  In  1870,  there  were  8,281  Voluntary  schools,  with  accommodation  for 
1,878,584  children  (Cd.  1,476,  p.  60).  In  that  year  Board  schools  were  introduced 
by  the  Education  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  Prime  Minister.  In  passing,  the  attitude  of  the  Conservative  party  to  the  Bill 
should  be  noticed. 

On  November  6th.  1875,  Mr.  Forster  said  :  — 

"  I  will  give  my  Conservative  friends — my  foes  who  sit  opposite  to  me — I  will 
give  them  thanks,  hearty  thanks,  for  having  used  no  party  tactics  in  opposition 
to  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  for  if  they  had  done  so  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  pass  it." 

Mr.  George  Dixon,  Liberal  M.P.  for  Birmingham,  made  this  statement  on 
July  22nd,  1870,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  (We  learn  by  this  that  the  Liberal 
party  had  to  be  intimidated  into  supporting  the  Education  Bill,  v/hilst  the  Con- 
servatives constantly  and  earnestly  supported  it.)     Mr.  Dixon  said: — 
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"  The  Bill  owes  it  success  iu  the  House  mainly  to  two  causes,  wliich  will  not 
be  forgotten  in  this  country.  The  first  is  the  almost  constant  and  earnest  support 
which  was  given  to  it  by  the  (Conservative)  Opposition,  and  the  other  is  the  state- 
ment made  over  and  over  again  by  the  Government — a  statement  almost  a  threat — 
that  unless  their  usual  supporters  went  into  the  same  lobby  with  this  Bill  they 
would  risk  losing  the  Bill  and   incur  the  condemnation  of  the  country." — Hansard. 

But  the  chief  point  to  be  noticed  is,  that  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  supple- 
ment, not  to  displace,  the  Voluntary  schools.  On  February  17th,  1870,  IMr.  Forster 
said  : — 

"  We  must  take  care  not  to  destroy  in  building  up — not  to  destroy  the  existing 
system  in  introducing  a  new  one.  .  .  There  must  be  .  .  .  the  utmost 
endeavour  not  to  injure  existing  and  efficient  schools.  .  .  Our  object  is  to 
complete  the  Voluntary  system." — Hansard. 

On  June  24th,  1870,  Mr.  Gl.\dstone  said  :  — 

"  We  have  found  in  approaching  this  question  a  vast  machinery  in  action  ; 
and  it  is  in  our  opimon  almost  required  by  justice,  and  by  the  implied  pledges  of 
the  State,  which  have  been  conveyed  in  every  form  both  of  declaration  and  practice, 
and  absohitely  required  by  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  that  we  should  make  use 
of  this  machinery.  .  .  If  we  treat  those  Voluntary  schools  as  institutions  either 
to  be  proscribed,  or  at  the  best  only  to  be  tolerated,  limited,  hemmed  in,  permitted 
to  exist  merely  because  the}^  do  exist,  as  things  which  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to 
recognise,  or  honour,  or  encourage,  on  what  principle  can  we  justify  such  a  policy  ? 
On  none  that  I  know  of." — Hansard. 

.  (The  House  thereupon  rejected  by  421  to  60  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Henry 
Richard  in  favour  of  refusing  further  assistance  to  denominational  schools  and 
jjroposing  that  religious  education  should  be  supplied  by  independent  effort.) 

On  August  31st,  1902,  the  foUowmg  Voluntary  schools  were  on  the  Annual 
Grant  List:— 11,711  National  or  Church  of  England,  458  Wesleyan,  1,056  Roman 
Catholic,  1,043  British  and  other  schools  ;  altogether,  14,268.  The  average  atten- 
dance at  the  Vohmtary  schools  was  2,545,980,  and  at  the  Board  schools,  2,369,980 
(Cd.  1,476,  p.  7). 

Vast  sums  have  been  voluntarily  spent  on  building  and  maintaining  these 
schools,  with  the  definite  object  (among  others)  that  a  small  amount  of  teaching 
in  certain  distinctive  tenets  of  religion  should  be  given  in  them  as  part  of  the  daily 
curriculum  to  the  children  of  those  parents  who  desiie  them  to  receive  it.  The 
dilliculties  of  the  question  are  at  once  plain,  and  it  may  be  immediately  laid  down 
that:  — 

(I)  \(>  Government  could  liavc  |)r(i|)(>sc(l  l<>  giv<'  up  tlu-  Voluntary  schools 
as  part  of  our  sy.stem  of  public  education,  l-'or  (")  tlic  cost  ot  providing  for  liic 
substitution  o^  other  schools  would  be  so  enormous,  that  the  country  would  never 
submit  to  it  ;    [l>)  m  fare  of  liic  pledges  given  in  1870,  it  would  have  been  unjusti- 
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fiable  ;    (c)  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  nation  are  in  favour  of  the  Voluntary 
system  and  of  the  giving  of  distinctive  reUgious  teaching. 

(2)  The  compulsory  purchase  or  renting  of  the  buildings,  so  as  to  give  up  the 
religious  teaching,  was  out  of  the  question.  For  (a)  the  expense  would  have  been 
very  great  and  unacceptable  to  the  nation  ;  {b)  such  a  course  would  be  an  injustice 
to  those  to  whom  the  nation  owes  the  existence  of  the  Voluntary  schools,  since 
these  have  made  sacrifices  with  the  definite  object  of  having  distinctive  religious 
teaching  given  ;  (c)  it  would  have  meant  the  practical  tearing  up  of  many  of  the 
trust  deeds  under  which  many  schools  are  endowed. 

Denominational  teaching,  then,  could  not  be  done  away  Avith  in  the  Voluntary 
schools  ;  and  this,  of  course,  involves  the  retention  of  the  practice  that  the  teachers 
shall  believe  in  what  they  are  called  upon  to  teach.  And  this  the  Act  provides 
for,  while  at  the  same  time  providing  for  complete  control  of  all  the  secular  instruc- 
tion in  them  by  the  popularly  elected  local  e;]ucation  authority. 

In  return  for  the  right  of  having  denominational  teaching  given  in  their  schools 
to  the  childi'en  of  such  parents  as  desire  them  to  receive  it,  the  denominations 
are  bound  to  render  the  services  mentioned  in  the  following  clauses  of  the  Act : — 

Sect.  7(1)"  {d)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall  provide  the  school  house  free  of  any 
charge,  except  for  the  teachers  dwelling  house  (if  any),  to  the  local  education 
authority  for  use  as  a  public  elementary  school,  and  shall,  out  of  funds 
provided  by  them,  keep  the  school  house  in  good  repair,  and  make  such 
alterations  and  improvements  in  the  buildings  as  may  be  reasonably 
required  by  the  local  education  authority,  provided  that  such  damage 
as  the  local  authority  consider  to  be  due  to  fair  wear  and  tear  in  the  use 
of  any  room  in  the  school  house  for  the  purpose  of  a  jjublic  elementary 
school  shall  be  made  good  by  the  local  education  authority  ; 

"  (e)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall,  if  the  local  education  authority  have 
no  suitable  accommodation  in  schools  provided  by  them,  allow  that 
authority  to  use  any  room  in  the  school  house  out  of  school  hours  free  of 
charge  for  any  educational  purpose,  but  this  obligation  shall  not  extend 
to  more  than  three  days  in  the  week." 

Sect.  7  (2)  "  The  managers  of  a  school  maintained  but  not  provided  by  the 
local  education  authority,  in  respect  of  the  use  by  them  of  the  school  furniture 
out  of  school  hours,  and  the  local  education  authority  in  respect  of  the  use  by 
them  of  any  room  in  the  school  house  out  of  school  hours,  shall  be  liable  to 
make  good  anj'  damage  caused  to  the  furniture  or  the  loom,  as  the  case  may  be, 
by  reason  of  that  use  (other  than  damage  arising  from  fair  wear  and  tear) 
and  the  managers  shall  take  care  that,  after  the  use  of  a  room  in  the  school 
house  by  them,  the  loom  is  left  in  a  proper  condition  for  school  purposes." 
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The  funds  provided  by  the  managers  represent  voluntary  contributions,  and 
such  proportion  of  the  endowments  as  is  left  to  them  under  the  Act.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  denominations  pa}%  and  more  than  pay,  for  the  denominational  teaching 
gi\'en.  For,  besides  paying  rates  equally  witli  every  one  else,  they  provide  the 
buildings  rent  free  for  use  as  public  elementary  schools,  keep  them  in  structural 
repair,  and  make  alterations  and  improvements.  Take  the  first  item  only,  and 
limit  tlie  consideration  to  the  11.711  National  or  Church  of  England  schools.  These 
buildings,  -\vitli  their  sites,  cannot  possibly  be  of  less  rental  value  than  £22,000,000, 
and  3|  per  cent. — a  low  percentage — would  yield  an  annual  rent  of  £715,000.  Of 
course,  the  Church  of  England  retains  the  use  of  the  buildings  on  Sundays  and 
on  three  week-day  evenings,  but,  allowing  for  this,  there  is  still  a  large  surplus 
over  the  proportion  of  the  cost  which  represents  the  time  spent  in  giving  Church 
of  England  distinctive  teaching,  which  cannot  in  1902  have  been  more  than 
£180,000. 

If  a  man  persists,  in  face  of  the  facts,  in  saying  that  the  rates  pay  for  denomi- 
national teaching,  at  least  he  must  admit  that  he  thus  creates  a  great  injustice  to 
the  denominationalists.  If  the  denominational  teaching  is  paid  for  out  of  the  rates, 
then  the  denominations,  besides  paying  tlieir  rates,  which  go  towards  the  secular 
instruction,  also  contribute  towards  that  object  the  money  represented  b}'  the 
provision  of  buildings,  their  upkeep,  alteration  and  improvement. 

The  statement  that  the  State  has  paid  for  the  Voluntary  schools  by  its  large 
and  increasing  grants  is,  at  best,  quite  pointless.  The  special  building  grants 
alone  have  gone  towards  the  Voluntary  school  buildings.  The  other  grants  have 
gone  towards  the  maintenance  of  education  in  them,  and  are  payments  from  the 
State  for  work  done  for  it.  If  I  pay  a  labourer  to  do  some  work  for  me  with  his 
own  tools,  and  the  payment  for  the  work  exceeds  the  price  of  the  tools,  have  T  paid 
for  his  tools  ?  Neither  has  the  State  paid  for  the  Voluntary  school  buildings. 
Moreover,  that  these  grants  have  never  sufficed,  even  for  the  maintenance  of  educa- 
tion in  the  buildings,  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  taken  from  Cd.  1,476, 
pp.  66-70  : — 

Income  of  Voluntaky  Schools,  for  Maintenance  *  only,  in  the  Years 

1894-1902. 

Endowments.  ^,     ,  .,    , .  ^ 

Contributions. 

£  £ 

National  or  Cliurch  of  England         ..  1,121,607  5,649,679 

Wesleyan  5,564  178,587 

Roman  Catholic  24,562  770,072 

Britisli  and  other  208,905  748,647 

£1,360,638  £7,346,985 


Total— £8,707,623. 

*  These  figures  do  not  include  sums  received  for  the  purposes  of  new  buildings, 
structural  alterations,  administration  and  inspection. 
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Building  grants  Avere  made  between  1833  and  1881  :  but  no  application  for 
a  grant  was  entertained  unless  received  before  the  end  of  1870,  that  is  to  say,  before 
the  State  took  any  direct  part  in  education.  The  Blue-book  of  1902  [Cd.  1,3361 
shows  that  out  of  14,294  Voluntary  schools  then  receiving  annual  grants,  5,350 
had  received  building  grants — 4,963  National  or  Church  of  England,  87  Roman 
Cathohc,  110  Wesleyan  and  190  British  and  other  schools.  These  schools  had 
received  in  all  £1,505,329.  of  which  sum  London  schools  received  £142,067  4s.  8d., 
and  to  meet  those  grants  a  sum  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the  amount  of  the 
grant  was  contributed  by  the  promoters  at  the  time.  It  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  some  of  these  grants  were  made  seventy  years  ago, 
none  less  than  twenty-three  ;  much  of  the  work  paid  for  by  them  has  thus 
needed  renewal  since,  and  has  been  renewed  by  private  effort  only  ;  throughout, 
upkeep,  alterations,  improvements,  rebuildings,  and  extensions  have  come  out  of 
voluntary  funds.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  State  has  paid  about  one-quarter 
of  the  initial  cost  of   rather  more  than  a  third  of  the  Voluntary  school  buildings. 

The  following  quotations  may  be  of  use  in  reference  to  the  religious  side  of 
the  question. 

In  an  article  on  "  London  Education,"  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  of  October, 
1903.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  L.C.C.  (Progressive),  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Technical 
Education  Board  from  1893  to  1898,  and  again  in  1901-2.  wrote  : — 

"  This  inevitable  segregation  of  teachers,  or,  as  some  persons  choose  to  call 
it,  this  use  of  a  religious  test,  is  neither  established  nor  increased  by  the  Acts  of 
1902-3.  .  .  What  the  Acts  of  1902-3  do,  as  regards  the  Voluntary  schools, 
is  neither  to  create  nor  to  alter  the  existing  diversity,  nor  yet  to  establish  any  new 
test,  but,  in  consideration  of  the  provision  of  tlie  sites  and  buildings  free  of  cost 
to  the  public,  to  make  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  the  current  expenses  of 
education,  independent  of  the  charitable  subscriber,  and  to  charge  these  expenses 
to  the  public  purse.  Whether  or  not  this  is  financially  a  good  bargain  for  either 
party  to  it,  we  need  not  now  discuss.  Educationally,  as  Dr.  Macnamara  has  con- 
sistently pointed  out,  it  is  pure  gain." 

What  is  more,  so-called  "  religious  tests  "  for  pupil  teachers  are  done  away 
with  in  certain  circumstances.     The  Act  provides  that :  — 

Sect.  7  (5)  "  In  pubhc  elementary  schools  maintained  but  not  provided  by  the 
local  education  authority,  assistant  teachers  and  pupil  teachers  may  be 
appointed,  if  it  is  thought  fit,  without  reference  to  religious  creed  and  denomina- 
tion, and  in  any  case  in  which  there  are  more  candidates  for  the  post  of  j)upil 
teacher  than  there  are  places  to  be  filled,  the  appointment  shall  be  made  by 
the  local  education  authority,  and  they  shall  determine  the  respective 
qualifications  of  the  candidates  by  examination  or  otherwise." 
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In  the  same  article,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  says  :  — 

■■  But  it  is  the  simple  fact  that  none  of  these  hotly  debated  political  questions 
traverses  the  actual  work  of  educational  administration.  Neither  the  pohtical 
nor  the  religious  difficulty  is  met  with  in  the  schools  themselves.  Thus,  if  people 
feel  strongly  on  these  issues,  it  is  as  legislators  and  electors,  not  as  educational 
administrators,  that  they  must  decide  them." 

In  the  New  Liberal  Review  for  Maich,  1902,  Dr.  Macnamara,  M.P.  (Radical), 
wrote  : — 

"  Speak  to  any  piactical  teacher,  and  he  will  at  once  tell  you  '  there  is  no 
religious  difficulty  in  the  schools  themselves.'  That  is  jierfectly  true,  because  the 
teachers,  especially  those  at  work  in  the  denominational  schools,  have  always 
been  tactful,  and  have  eased  the  situation  materially,  in  the  cases  of  children  of 
parents  known  to  be  actively  opposed  to  the  denomination  with  which  the  school 
is  associated. 

"  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  I  should  say  that  even  in  the  Church- 
schools,  the  religious  teaching  varies  very  little  from  that  of  the  Board  school, 
except,  of  course,  for  the  fact  that  the  teaching  of  the  Church  Catechism  is  invariably 
added.  In  both  Board  and  Voluntary  schools  the  pupil  may  be  removed,  under 
the  '  Conscience  Clause,'  at  the  request  of  the  parent  from  the  religious  observances 
and  daily  lessons." 

THE    COWPER  -  TEMPLE    CLAUSE. 

In  the  present  discussion  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  is  frequently  referred  to. 
For  the  purposes  of  reference,  the  text  of  clause  14  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Act.  1870,  which  contains  the  accepted  suggestion  (printed  in  italics)  of  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  Cowper-Temple,  who  was  a  Churchman  and  the  Liberal  M.P.  in 
1870  for  Hampshire  South,  is  given  below  :  — 

"  Management  and  Maintenance  of  Schools  by  School  Boards. 

"  14.  Every  school  provided  by  a  school  board  shall  be  conducted  under  the 
control  and  management  of  such  board  in  accordance  with  the  following  regulations  : 

"  (1.)  The  school  shall  be  a  public  elementary  school  within  the  meaning  of 

this  Act. 
"  (2.)  No   religious   catechism   or   religious   formulary   uiJiich   is   distinctive   of   any 

farticular  denomination  shall  be  taught  in  the  school,^' 

THE    CONSCIENCE    CLAUSE. 

What  is  known  as  the  conscience  clause,  wliich  is  oj)eraLive  in  bt)tli  Voluntary 
aiul  Board  Sc^hools,  is  also  frequently  referred  to.  It  is  contained  in  Section  7 
of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,   1870.  and   tlic  foilDwiiiti;  is  (he  text: — 
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"  (1)  It  shall  not  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  any  child  being  admitted  into 
or  continuing  in  the  school,  that  he  shall  attend  or  abstain  from  attending  any 
Sunday  school,  or  any  place  of  religious  worship,  or  that  he  shall  attend  any 
religious  observance  or  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  in  the  school  or  else- 
where, from  which  observance  or  instruction  he  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parent, 
or  that  he  shall,  if  withdrawn  by  his  parent,  attend  the  school  on  any  dsy 
exclusively  set  apart  for  religious  observance  by  the  religious  body  to  which  his 
parent  belongs." 

*^*  Both  the  foregoing  clauses  remain  in  force,  and  therefore  it  is  not  possible 
for  avy  child  to  be  compelled  to  receive  any  kind  of  religious  instruction  whatever 
against  the  wishes  of  his  parent. 

In  Wolverhampton,  on  October  4th,  1902,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  H.  H.  Fowler, 
M.P.  (Radical),  said  :— 

"  More  than  half  the  children  of  England  and  Wales  were  educated  in 
denominational  schools  ;  and  to  his  mind  it  was  not  practical  politics  to  assume 
that  denominational  schools  could  be  destroyed,  except  at  such  a  cost  as  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  would  not  undertake.  .  .  The  view  which  he,  personally, 
held  was  that  denominational  teaching  should  be  preserved,  and  so  long  as  the 
denominational  schools  existed  the  teaching  of  the  denominations  for  which  they 
were  founded  should  continue  in  those  schools.  Anglicans,  Roman  Catholics, 
Wesleyans,  and  Jews  should  have  the  right  to  teach  to  their  own  children  their 
own  doctrine,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  parent  to  withdraw  the  child.  .  .  " 
—Times,  October  6th,  1902. 

Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  5th,  1902,  the  Right  Hon. 
R.  B.  Haldane,  K.C,  M.P.  (Radical),  said  :— 

"  With  those  who  objected  to  rate  aid  for  Church  of  England  schools  he  had 
not  much  sympathy,  for  they  themselves  had  received  large  sums  of  pubUc  money 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  own  denominational  training  colleges  and  voluntary 
schools" — Times  (Summary  Column),  May  6th,  1902. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Methodist  Recorder  of  June  19th,  1902,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  Allen,  an  ex-President  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  wrote  : — 

"  The  more  the  Education  Bill  is  understood,  the  more  evident  it  will  be  that 
it  represents  an  honest  effort  to  improve  education  over  half  of  the  country,  and  to 
be  fair  as  between  the  denominationalists  on  the  one  hand  and  the  undenomina- 
tionalists  on  the  other.  In  the  present  state  of  national  opinion,  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  denominational  system.  The  only  course  open  was 
to  modify  the  system,  and  this  the  Government  has  done." 

In  the  same  issue,  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Westerdalji;,  of  Wesley  Chapel,  City  Road, 
London,  wrote  :  — 
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"  The  cry  about  the  priests  capturing  the  Board  schools  is  a  false  cry,  and 
is  doomed  to  fail.  In  the  one  authority  that  this  Bill  sets  up,  there  is  a  governing 
force  for  public  elementary  education  far  exceeding  the  cumulative  vote  of  the 
present  School  Board  systems.  This  Bill  is  not  a  Bill  for  demolishing  School 
Boards,  but  a  Bill  for  converting  School  Boards  into  Public  Authority  Boards. 
It  vn.ll,  moreover,  introduce  the  principle  of  local  control  into  every  Voluntary  school 
of  the  land.  It  is  a  Bill  which  should  be  warmly  welcomed,  and  welcomed  as  an 
effort,  which  promises  to  endow  the  elementary  educational  forces  of  this  country 
with  an  enfranchisement  of  liberty  and  power,  never  offered  by  any  previous 
Government." 

The  provisions  with  regard  to  the  erection  of  new  schools  are  given  below:  — 

Sect.  8  (1)  "WTiere  the  local  education  authority  or  any  other  persons  propose  to 
provide  a  new  public  elementary  school,  they  shall  give  public  notice  of  their 
intention  to  do  so,  and  the  managers  of  any  existing  school,  or  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  (where  they  are  not  themselves  the  persons  proposing  to  provide 
the  school),  or  any  ten  ratepayers  in  the  area  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  provide 
the  school,  may,  witliin  three  months  after  the  notice  is  given,  appeal  to  the  Board 
of  Education  on  the  ground  that  the  proposed  school  is  not  required,  or  that  a 
school  provided  by  the  local  education  authority,  or  not  so  provided,  as  the 
case  may  be,  is  better  suited  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  district  than  the  school 
proposed  to  be  provided,  and  any  school  built  in  contravention  of  the  decision 
of  the  Board  of  Education  on  such  appeal  shall  be  treated  as  unnecessary." 

Sect  9.  "  The  Board  of  Education  shall,  without  unnecessary  delay,  determine 
in  case  of  dispute  whether  a  school  is  necessary  or  not,  and  in  so  determining, 
and  also  in  deciding  on  any  appeal  as  to  the  provision  of  a  new  school,  shall  have 
regard  to  the  interest  of  secular  instruction,  to  the  wishes  of  parents  as  to  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  to  the  economy  of  the  rates,  but  a  school  for 
the  time  being  recognised  as  a  public  elementary  school  shall  not  be  considered 
unnecessary  in  which  the  number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance,  as  com- 
puted by  the  Board  of  Education,  is  not  less  than  thirty." 

In  a  letter  to  the  Standard  of  October  27th,  1902,  G.  J.  D.  wrote  :— 

"  If  the  great  outcry  by  Protestant  Nonconformists,  as  to  the  gross  injustice 
of  allowing  Church  teaching  to  be  continued  in  Church  of  England  schools,  were  a 
genuine  one,  we  should  have  expected  that  Protestant  Nonconformists  would,  to 
a  great  extent,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  conscience  clause,  whereby,  whilst 
making  use  of  the  secular  education  provided  by  Church  schools,  they  are  enabled 
to  exempt  their  children  from  all,  or  any  part,  of  the  religious  education  given  in 
those  schools.  How  far  they  have  done  this,  and  how  far  this  outcry  is  an  honest 
one,  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  judged  by  a  perusal  of  the  following  table,  which  is 
compiled  from  the  Report  of  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  for  the  year  1900  :  — 

D 
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Church  Day  Schools. 


Withdrawn  from 


1 

Scholars 

religious 

instruction. 

Diocese.                               on  books. 

Wholly. 

In  part. 

Cantei'bury 

.      67,654 

121 

184 

York 

.      88,051 

107 

189 

Carlisle   , . 

.      40,776 

45 

153 

London  . . 

,    140,647 

689 

1,446 

Lichfield 

.      86,581 

74 

36 

Lincoln  . . 

.      41,042 

79 

93 

Newcastle 

.      25,374 

223 

168 

Norwich 

.      72,357 

30 

334 

Peterborough  (part)     . 

.      55,001 

95 

628 

Ripon  (part) 

.      20,786 

22 

160 

SaUsbiiry 

.      52,334 

109 

739 

Southwell 

.      43,238 

175 

40 

Winchester 

.      77,198 

123 

364 

Worcester 

.      94,541 

101 

135 

Totals 

.    905,580 

1,993 

4,669 

Mr.  T.  J.  Macnamara,  M.P.  (Radical),  on  May  6th,  1902,  said  :— 

".  .  .  He  admitted  the  extreme  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  the  reUgious 
difficulty  ;  and  he  complained  that  the  leaders  of  the  Churches,  and  particularly 
the  Free  Churches,  never  gave  them  anything  in  the  way  of  a  constructive  poUcy. 
These  gentlemen  never  seemed  happy  unless  they  were  denouncing  something." — 
Times,  May  7th,  1902. 

The   following   extracts  are  taken    from   a   letter  from  the  Archbishop  of 
GANTERBlTRy,  published  in  the  Times  of  December  15th,  1903  : — 

"Lambeth  Palace,  S.E.,  December  12th. 
"  Allegations  and  imputations  are  now  current  (as  my  own  letter-baskets 
daily  testify),  which  would  be  simply  ludicrous,  but  for  the  melancholy  evidence 
afforded  of  what  people  can  be  got,  by  persistent  reiteration,  to  believe.  When 
responsible  leaders  deliberately  state,  for  example,  that  '  this  Bill  takes  the  Board 
schools  from  the  people  and  gives  them,  roughly  speaking,  to  one  section  of  the 
people,  that  is  to  the  Anglican  Church  '  ;  or  again,  that  '  the  Act  closes  the  evening 
schools  '  ;  or  again,  that  '  what  is  at  stake  is  not  education  merely,  not  the  inalien- 
able birthright  of  the  citizens  only,  but  chiefly  our  retention  of  that  divinest  gift 
to  us  men,  the  right  to  the  free,  unfettered,  and  full  use  of  his  inmost  soul,'  the 
difficulty  of  reply  arises  mainly  from  our  sheer  bewilderment  as  to  how  the  speaker 
or  writer  has  persuaded  himself,  as  he  doubtless  has,  that  his  words  have  some 
foundation  in  fact.  One  thing  is  certain  ;  we  must  employ  no  such  weapons  as 
those  which  are  wielded  against  us.     Misrepresentation,  if  it  be  due  either  to  culpable 
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ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  spokesman,  or  to  the  deliberate  distortion  of  facts, 
would  be  for  lis  without  excuse.     .     . 

"  But  this  vast  expenditure  upon  buildings  is,  of  course,  only  a  small  part 
of  what  has  been  voluntarily  given.  Towards  what  is  teclinically  known  as 
'  maintenance,'  many  millions  have  been  subscribed,  and  so  far  at  least  as  the  Church 
of  England  is  concerned,  the  annual  amount  has  shown  on  the  whole  a  steady 
increase  from  year  to  year.  The  amount  subscribed  by  the  Church  of  England 
during  the  last  year  alone  is  £670,324.  When  to  this  is  added  the  money  subscribed 
every  year  for  new  school  buildings,  for  training  colleges,  for  annual  inspection 
in  religious  knowledge,  and  for  other  kindred  purposes,  it  is  probably  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  supporters  of  Church  schools  and  training  colleges  voluntarily 
expend  every  year  about  one  million  sterling  of  their  OAvn  money,  in  addition 
to  the  gratuitous  use  of  their  buildings ;  and  this  while  very  many  of 
the  subscribers  are  paying  an  education  rate  for  what  have  hitherto  been 
knowTi  as  Board  schools.  Notwithstanding  this  expenditure,  so  constant  has 
been  the  improvement  called  for,  and  rightly  called  for,  in  buildings,  in 
apparatus,  and  in  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  so  great  the  consequent 
increase  in  the  whole  cost  of  education,  that  without  some  re -arrangement 
of  the  incidence  of  the  burden,  it  has  been  found  practically  impossible  to  keep 
the  Voluntary  schools  in  equipment  and  staff  fully  abreast  of  the  Board 
schools.  This  is  the  condition  of  things  with  which  any  Government  deaUng  with 
the  education  question  during  the  last  few  years  would  have  found  itself  face  to  face. 
Every  political  body  and  every  public  man  has  seen  for  several  years  past  that 
the  education  question  must  be  grappled  with.  In  addition  to  the  reports  of  two 
Royal  Commissions,  there  have  been  resolutions  and  speeches  and  reports  innumer- 
able to  the  effect  that  the  time  for  action  had  come.  The  Government  of  1896 
introduced  a  comprehensive  measure.  It  was  subjected  to  keen  and  bitter 
criticism,  and  was  ultimately  withdrawn.  A  general  election  intervened,  and  last 
year  the  Government,  with  these  various  resolutions,  speeches  and  reports  before 
it,  set  its  hand  again  to  the  task. 

"  From  the  fact  that  certain  provisions  in  the  Government  Bill  corresponded 
with  some  of  the  suggestions  which  had  been  made  by  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Convocations  of  the  Church  of  England  as  to  what  might  be  fair  and  reasonable 
arrangements  for  dealing  with  the  schools  belonging  to  denominational  bodies, 
whether  Church  of  England,  Nonconformists,  or  Roman  CathoHc,  it  has  been 
strangely  and  persistently  argued,  or  rather  asserted,  that  the  Bill  was  the  outcome 
of  a  private  arrangement  between  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Government  of  the  day.  This  suggestion,  it  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  empliatically 
stated,  is  absolutely  without  foundation.  No  single  Bishop,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  knew  the  contents  of  the  Bill  until  it  was  completed  and  printed  and  was 
about  to  be  introduced. 

"  We  are  constantly  told — so  constantly  that  it  is  coming  to  bo  widely  believed — 
that  the  Bill  imposes  sectarian  tests  upon  many  thousands  of  teachers.'     As  a 
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matter  of  fact  it,  of  course,  imposes  no  test  whatever.  Teachers  stand,  in  this 
matter,  exactly  where  they  stood  before.  Tlie  Act  recognises  the  enormous  advant- 
age, financial  and  other,  which  the  State  gains  from  the  gratuitous  use  of  privately- 
owned  buildings,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  the  very  least  at  £22,000,000. 
It  permits  the  managers  of  such  schools  to  retain  (subject  to  an  approving  power 
lodged  with  the  local  authority)  the  right  they  previously  possessed  of  selecting  from 
among  the  teachers  accredited  by  the  State  as  qualified  those  whom  these  managers 
think  best  fitted  to  give  the  teaching,  religious  and  secular,  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  school  require.  But  a  popularly  elected  element  is  now  added  to  every 
managing  body,  and  in  my  own  judgment  this  adchtion  is  in  every  sense  a  gain. 
If  it  be  said  that  the  denominational  teachingwhich,  under  the  control  of  these 
managers,  may  still  be  given,  is  paid  for  out  of  the  rates,  the  answer  is,  of  course, 
obvious,  that  the  value  of  the  buildings  greatly  outweighs  the  cost  of  the  denomi- 
national teaching,  which  is  therefore  practically  paid  for  by  the  denomination 
to  which  the  buildings  belong.     .     . 

"  The  formal  publication  of  this  scheme  clears  the  air.  We  know  now  definitely 
what  we  have  to  face.  We  Churchmen  have  inherited  a  great  trust  in  the  possession 
of  schools,  the  trust-deeds  of  which  provide  especially  that  religious  instruction 
must  (not  may)  be  given,  and  in  the  management  of  these  schools  we  take  the 
responsibility  of  inquiring  carefully,  before  a  teacher  is  appointed,  whether  he  or 
she  is  duly  qualified  to  instruct  little  children  in  the  elements  of  the  Christian  faith 
as  taught  in  Holy  Scripture.  Whatever  may  be  possible  in  the  great  town  schools, 
where  teachers  are  numerous,  I  can  myself  conceive  no  graver  responsibility  than 
that  of  appointing,  in  a  little  rural  school,  the  one  teacher  who  is  to  give  religious 
instruction  to  the  children,  but  whose  qualification  to  give  it  we  should  be  forbidden 
to  ascertain. 

"  Upon  these  points  Churchmen,  as  it  seems  to  me,  must  stand  firm.  If  our 
trust-deeds,  which  absolutely  secure  religious  teaching,  are  to  be  torn  up,  it  must 
not  be  done  with  our  consent. 

"  In  the  case  of  schools  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  these  trust-deeds 
provide,  with  absolute  reasonableness,  that  the  religious  teaching  given  shall  be 
upon  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  formularies  of  the  Church,  and  in  all  except  the 
merest  handful  of  cases  (in  which  some  foolish  man  has  said  or  done  foolish  or 
unfair  things),  this  teaching — subject  always  to  the  use  of  the  conscience  clause — 
has  proved  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  parents  of  successive  generations  of  children. 
But  with  a  view  to  removing  any  possible  difficulty  which  may  arise  on  this  point 
in  '  single  school  areas,'  we  are  encouraging  the  appointment  in  all  large  schools 
of  one  or  more  Nonconformists  among  the  assistant  teachers,  and  the  publication 
of  a  detailed  time-table  of  religious  teaching,  parents  having  power  to  withdraw 
their  children  from  denominational  instruction  to  receive  simple  Scripture  teaching 
instead.  Upon  all  such  points  we  are  more  than  ready  to  meet  legitimate  Noncon- 
formist wishes.     .     . 
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",  .  .  It  appears  to  show  that  there  is  now  nothing  for  it  but  that  we  should 
meet  by  definite  resistance  the  attack  to  which  I  have,  in  the  outset  of  this  letter, 
referred. 

"  We  beheve  that  the  new  legislation,  while  certainly  capable  of  amendment 
in  detail,  is  sound  and  fair  in  principle,  and  that  under  it  the  whole  education  of 
the  country  will  be  brought  for  the  first  time  into  line,  and  will  be  steadily  improved. 
Therefore  we  support  it,  and  resolve  to  persevere  in  its  defence. 

"  Take  care  that  the  Act,  as  it  stands,  is  really  understood.  Make  its  pro- 
visions plain  to  everybody.  It  imposes  no  test  upon  teachers.  In  all  provided 
schools  every  appointment  is  absolutely  open.  In  denominational  schools  it 
reserves  only  head  teacherships  to  the  denomination.  Let  a  clear  knowledge  of 
these  facts,  and  of  others  like  them,  be  brought  home  in  every  parish. 

'■  The  National  Society  can  furnish  all  the  necessary  information,  and  the 

Church  Committee,  over  which  you  preside,  has  the  machinery  ready  to  hand  for 

making  the  knowledge  eft'ective.     In  the  county  council  elections,  which  are  shortly 

to  take  place,  we  must  perforce  take  pains  to  secure  that  the  men  returned — the 

men,  that   is,  who    are    to    administer    our    education    system — are    men    who 

understand   the    subject  and  mean  to  deal  with  it  fairh^     We  are  bound  further 

to    secure,  so    far   as    in    us    lies,  that   the   electors  know  what  they  are  doing. 

The    forces    of    those    who    are    opposing    the    principles    for    which  we  contend 

have  been  organised  with  elaboration  of  an  unusual  kind.     Corresponding  activity 

is  needed  on  the  part  of  those  who  care  for  securing,  not  as  a  possibility  but  as  a 

certainty,  the  maintenance  of  religious  education  in  our  elementary  schools.     The 

introduction  of  a  rehgious  question  into  the  electoral  conflict  is  forced  upon  us 

unsought.     While   abstaining   from   every   unkindly   word   or   unfair   imputation 

against  those  who  differ  from  us,  we  are  bound  to  rally  our  forces  and  to  stand 

firm. 

"  I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

"  Randall  Gantuak." 

THE  COUNTY  COUNCIL  ELECTIONS  AND  THE  LONDON    EDUCATION 

ACT. 

"Sir, — We  deem  it  our  duty  to  address  some  words  of  counsel  and  direction 
to  our  fellow  Churchmen  in  view  of  the  approaching  election  to  the  Loudon 
County  Council  and  the  very  serious  issues  involved  in  it. 

"  London  has  now  before  it,  under  the  Act  of  1903,  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
a  great  and  united  step  forward  in  the  education  of  its  children  and  younger 
citizens.  It  \vill  rest  with  an  educational  authority,  appointed  by  the  new 
County  Council,  to  carry  out  the  long-desired  and  long-delayed  task  of  working 
into  one  scheme  the  different  forms  and  grades  of  education  from  the  base  upwards 
to  the  University,  thus  co-ordinating  and  developing  the  whole  system  of  secondary 
as  well  as  primary  education,  including  existing  schools  and  institutions. 
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"  Nothing  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  immediate  and  impartial 
exercise  of  these  great  powers. 

*'  These  circumstances  lend  very  special  importance  to  the  forthcoming  elections 
to  the  County  Council.     London  must  elect  a  Council  worthy  of  the  opportunity. 

"  But  the  importance  of  this  educational  issue,  though  it  may  affect  greatly 
things  which  we  hold  very  sacred,  and  some  of  our  most  valuable  work,  would 
not  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  induce  us,  as  leaders  of  the  Church,  to  intervene.  It 
would  be  enough  for  Churchmen  that  the  new  authorities  to  whom  the  Legislature 
has  committed  the  control  of  public  education  should  be  comprised  of  citizens 
to  whom  we  may  look  to  deal  with  the  matter  reasonably  and  fairly,  as  with  any 
other  business  of  public  importance.  We  do  not  think  that  tlie  best  County 
Council  is  formed  by  any  large  infusion  of  the  representatives  of  special  questions 
or  special  interests,  our  own  or  other. 

"But  at  the  present  time  we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  that  circumstances 
demand  from  lis,  in  self-defence,  some  more  direct  action  than  usual.  We  are  in 
the  pi'esence  of  an  organised  campaign,  carried  on  by  those  wlio  have  shown  an 
uncompromising  and  bitter  hostility  alike  to  our  schools,  and  to  the  permission 
within  the  limits  of  the  State  system  of  any  security  for  teaching  the  great  verities 
of  the  Christian  faith.  The  attack  has  been  commenced  and  is  to  be  frankly  and 
openly  carried  out  by  a  strong  effort,  worked  with  all  the  political  efficiency  of 
a  compact  organisation.  Pledges  will  be  demanded  from  candidates  which  would 
effectually  hinder  them  as  members  from  working  the  Education  Act  impartially, 
and  dealing  justly  with  the  different  classes  of  schools  committed  to  them. 

"  Cliurehmen  will  be  very  greatly  to  blame  if  they  are  indifferent  or  inactive 
in  face  of  such  an  attempt.  To  meet  it  we  do  not  recommend  the  policy  of  identifying 
the  Church  with  either  j)ohtical  party ;  nor  (for  the  reasons  already  given)  that 
of  bringing  forward  independent  or  '  specialist '  candidates  ;  though  in  particular 
localities,  or  for  particular  reasons,  some  adoj)tion  of  either  of  these  methods  may 
be  desirable. 

"  But  we  would  urge  that  Churchmen  of  all  shades  of  politics  should  throw 
their  strength,  first,  into  securing  that  in  the  choice  of  candidates  by  both  parties 
men  should  be  selected  who,  whatever  their  own  views  upon  educational  matters 
or  upon  the  merits  of  the  Act,  will  be  ready  to  work  it  impartially  and  to  do  justice 
to  all  the  interests  concerned  ;  and,  secondly,  that  candidates  on  both  sides  shall 
be  pressed  to  declare  that  they  vnll  not  hamper  themselves  by  pledges  which 
commit  them  to  a  destructive  policy  with  regard  to  denominational  schools  and 
teaching,  and  that  they  will  fairly  and  impartially  administer  the  Act.  We  may 
be  able  to  find  ourselves  in  hearty  co-operation  with  many  who,  though  not  in  accord 
with  us  on  religious  matters,  see  the  great  educational  opportunities  offered  by 
the  Act,  and  desire,  as  we  do,  that  the  use  of  these  may  not  be  prevented  or  post- 
poned for  partisan  and  se(;tarian  reasons. 
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"We  have  appointed  a  small  central  joint  committee  to  carry  out  this  policy  of 
defence,  and  we  hope  that  in  every  district  (the  electoral  areas  being  preferred 
to  rural  deaneries)  a  committee  \\il]  be  formed  to  co-operate  with  it  to  decide  upon 
the  particular  steps  best  suited  to  each  locality,  and  to  take  measures  for  informing 
the  electorate  upon  the  issues,  and  for  removing  prevalent  and  widely-circulated 
misconceptions. 

"  Such  committees  should  urge  upon  all  Churchmen  the  duty  of  voting,  and 
tlie  necessity  upon  this  occasion  of  giving  special  importance  to  the  educational 
issue. 

"We  press  this  matter  strongly  upon  our  fellow  Ghurchmen,  and  look  for  their 

cordial  and  active  co-operation,  begun  promptly  from  the  present  time.     But  we 

caimot  end  without  expressing  the  very  great  regret  with  which  we  take  a  course 

which  brings  us  even  defensively  into  active  collision  with  large  bodies,  though 

by  no  means  the  whole  of  Nonconformist  feeling  and  conviction,  and  we  watch 

eagerly  for  the  time  when  we  may  be  able  to  find  in  this  great  and  vital  matter 

of  rcHgious  education  an  opportunity  for  some  of  that  co-operation  which  we  enjoy 

on  other  questions. 

"A.    P.    LONDON. 

"EDW.    ROFFEN." 

—Times,  December  16th,  1903. 

COUNTY    COUNCIL    ELECTIONS:     APPEAL    TO    GHURCHMEN. 

"  Sir, — I  append  a  copy  of  the  questions  wliich  have  been  drawn  up  by  the 
Central  Committee  appointed  by  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Rochester,  and  which 
will  Vje  addressed  to  all  candidates  at  the  forthcoming  London  County  Council 
election.  I  ti-ust  that  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  you  will  allow  me 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  them.  Their 
object  is  very  simple.  We  have  no  wish  to  raise  questions  of  general  educational 
policy.  We  have  no  wish  to  examine  the  views  of  others  or  to  press  our  own  with 
regard  to  the  wisdom  or  finality  of  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Act.  We  have 
no  wish  to  discass  possible  amendments.  These  are  legislative,  not  administrative 
questions.  It  is  open  to  every  citizen  and  party  to  influence  tlie  legislature  in  any 
legitimate  way.  The  province  of  the  County  Council  is  to  administer,  not  to 
legislate  ;  and  we  wish  to  keep  our  questions  strictly  within  that  province  of 
administration. 

"1.  We  ask  them,  first,  that  candidates  should  pledge  themselves  to  the 
afloplion  of  llio  .\ct  for  London  without  delay.  We  ask  this  in  the  interests  not 
only  of  our  own  schools  but  of  education  generally.  It  appears  to  bo  forgotten 
in  current  controversies  that  this  Act  is  mainly  concerned  not  with  the  position 
of  voluntaiy  schools,  but  with  tlie  control  of  all  elementary  schools  by  one  authoi'ity 
and  wth  the  co-ortlination  of  all  grades  of  education  under  one  supervision.  These 
arc  advantage.s,  indexed  necessities,  for  London  education  wliicli  everyone  interested 
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in  the  question  has  long  and  eagerly  desired.  We  cannot  aiford  to  let  them  wait 
on  the  shifts  and  chances  of  the  political  situation,  or  postpone  them  until  the 
friends  and  foes  of  one  class  of  school  have  settled  their  differences.  There  is  the 
greater  need  of  urgency  because  the  present  uncertainity  must  mean  a  temporary 
paralysis  of  educational  activity.  The  board  schools,  the  voluntary  schools,  the 
secondary  schools  cannot  continue  the  good  work  which  mthin  their  respective 
spheres  they  have  done  unless  they  know  what  their  future  position  is  to  be.  A 
policy  of  delay  would  be  a  policy  of  drift,  and  drifting  in  educational  matters  means 
disaster. 

"  2.  We  ask,  secondly,  that  candidates  should  pledge  themselves  to  administer 
the  Act  with  fairness  to  all  classes  of  schools,  and  particularly  to  the  '  non-provided  ' 
schools.  Fairness  at  the  outset  will  surely  mean  that  schools  at  present  on  the 
grant  list  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be  assumed  to  be  efficient  and  entitled 
to  the  recognition  of  the  new  authority  until  they  are  proved  to  be  inefficient. 
Fairness  will  surely  not  mean  that  schools,  merely  because  they  are  '  non-provided,' 
shall  be  assumed  to  be  inefficient  until  they  have  been  proved  by  some  special 
inspection  to  be  efficient.  It  would  be  imfair  to  leave  existing  schools  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Act  under  the  paralysing  anxiety  of  having  to  meet  the  current 
expenses  of  maintenance  without  knowing  whether  they  can  or  cannot  depend 
on  the  assistance  which  the  Act  provides.  Of  course,  the  new  authority  will  have 
the  right  and  the  duty  to  inspect  the  schools  and  to  order  reasonable  alterations. 
But  let  this  be  done  not  arbitrarily  before  the  schools  are  recognised  at  all,  but 
calmly  and  impartially  after  knowledge  has  been  gained  of  the  whole  area  of  school 
provision.  And  when  such  reasonable  orders  have  been  made  let  fair  time  be  given 
to  the  managers  of  the  schools  to  carry  them  out.  We  submit,  therefore,  that  our 
third  question  is  only  an  instance  of  what  fair  administration  at  the  outset  ought 
to  mean. 

"  I  am  well  aware  of  the  obvious  reply  which  may  be  made  to  these  remarks. 
It  is  that  the  Progressive  party  has  already  through  its  leaders  declared  its  intention 
to  adopt  the  Act,  and  to  administer  it  impartially  ;  that  a  similar  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Moderate  party  may  be  presumed  ;  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  the  interference  of  the  Church  in  a  municipal  contest.  But  (1)  mere 
general  declarations  are  easily  evaded.  Their  value  is  tested  by  specific  instances. 
Our  questions  afford  Progressive  candidates  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  real 
meaning  and  the  genuineness  of  their  assent  to  the  general  declaration  of  their 
party.  (2)  We  cannot  forget  that  there  already  exists  a  determined  and  energetic 
organisation  pledged  to  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Free  Church  Council.  It  will 
certainly  spare  no  efforts  to  induce  candidates  to  accept  the  particular  conceptions 
of  justice  and  impartiality  which  are  put  forward  in  the  resolutions  and  questions 
of  the  Free  Church  Council.  It  is  impossible  for  Churchmen  to  stand  idly  by 
without  organisation  or  the  possibility  of  concerted  action,  and  to  leave  the  field 
open  to  the  persistent  influence  of  those  who  have  shown  such  an  implacable  bias 
against  Voluntary  schools. 
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"  If  any  candidate,  whether  Progressive  or  Moderate,  is  willing  to  give  the  very 
moderate  assurances  asked  for  in  our  questions,  if  he  loyally  stands  by  them  in 
the  coui-se  of  the  contest,  if  he  proves  by  his  utterances  that  he  does  not  approach 
the  administration  of  this  Act  with  a  prejudice  against  Voluntary  schools  so  strong 
that  it  must  be  held  to  colour  his  professions  of  impartiality,  then  Churchmen 
^\•ill  be  free  to  vote  for  him  on  the  general  ground  of  his  fitness  for  the  work  of  the 
London  County  Council.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  candidates  fail  to  give  or  to  hold 
by  such  assurances,  Churchmen  must  be  prepared  to  vote  against  them  even  at 
the  cost  of  waiting  for  the  present  election  their  usual  pohtical  and  municipal 
s\'mpathies.  The  issues  of  the  forthcoming  election  are  unique  :  they  will  not 
be  presented  twice. 

"  We  venture  to  hope  that  in  tliis  contest  the  friends  of  Voluntary  schools, 
and  those  of  whatever  Church  or  party  who  are  simply  anxious  that  a  great  oppor- 
tunity of  educational  advance  in  London  should  not  be  lost,  ^vill  be  found  working 
side  by  side. 

"  Yours,  &c., 

"C.    G.    STEPNEY. 
"  2,  Amen  Court,  »St.  Paul's,  January  16th. 

"  Questions  for  Candidates. 

'■  The  following  are  the  questions  to  be  addressed  to  candidates  at  the  London 
County  Council  election : 

"1.  Will  you  do  your  utmost  to  promote  a  vigorous  and  efficient  administration 
of  the  Act  in  regard  to  all  grades  of  education  ? 

"  2.  Will  you,  if  elected,  vote  against  any  proposals  either  to  delay  the  adoption 
of  the  Act  or  to  adopt  it  subject  to  conditions  or  limitations  other  than  those  wliich 
are  contained  in  the  Act  itself  ? 

'■  3.  (a)  Will  you  be  prepared  to  recognise  all  public  elementary  schools  now 
on  the  annual  grant  list  of  the  Board  of  Education  as  equally  entitled  to  maintenance 
out  of  the  rate-aid  provided  by  the  Act  ? 

"  (b)  Will  you  insist  that  fair  time  shall  be  allowed  to  non-provided  schools 
to  carry  out  such  alterations  and  improvements  as  may  be  reasonably  required 
by  the  local  education  authority,  under  Section  7  of  the  Education  Act,  1902  ? 

"  4.  Will  you  be  prepared  to  give  assistance,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
to  all  educational  institutions,  liiglicr  as  well  as  elementary,  without  regard  to  tlio 
question  of  their  denominational  or  undenominational  character  V  " 

— Morning  Post,  January  l8th,  1904. 
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FOREIGN    CONTRACTS, 


The  election  of  the  first  London  County  Council  in  1889, 
was  followed  by  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  conditions 
of  labour  among  those  employed  both  by  the  Council  itself 
and  by  contractors  working  for  the  Council. 

On  March  12th,  1889,  a  resolution  was  carried,  requiring 
all  contractors  to  declare  that  they  paid  such  rates  of  wages 
and  observed  such  hours  of  labour  as  were  generally  accepted 
as  fair  in  their  trade.  At  various  times,  these  labour  regu- 
lations were  extended  and  strengthened  ;  sub-contracting  and 
sub-letting  abolished,  except  for  work  that  contractors 
could  not  do  in  an  ordinary  manner  ;  a  maximum  week  of 
54  hours  established  ;  no  man  to  work  more  than  six  days  ; 
overtime  abolished,  &;c.,  &c. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  Council's  labour  regulations 
as  regards  contracts  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

In  all  contracts  for  the  supply  of  raw  materials  or  manu- 
factured articles,  a  clause  shall,  whenever  practicable,  be 
inserted  that  the  contractor,  as  regards  work  within  20  miles 
of  Charing  Cross,  will  (1)  pay  and  observe  the  rates  of  wages 
and  hours  of  labour  in  the  Council's  list ;  (2)  With  regard  to 
any  trade  not  in  that  list,  the  rates  of  pay  shall  not  be  less, 
nor  the  hours  of  labour  more  than  those  recognised  by  associa- 
tions of  employers  and  trades  unions  and  in  practice  obtained 
in  the  district ;  (3)  Where  the  work  is  done  beyond  a  radius 
of  20  miles  from  Charing  Cross,  the  contractor  shall  pay  the 
rates  of  wages  and  observe  the  hours  of  labour  recognised  by 
associations  of  employers  and  trade  unions  and  in  practice 
obtained. 
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As   regards   sub-contracting,    this   is    prohibited   by   the  sub- 
Council  unless  consent  is  given.     In  grantino;  such  consent  the  Labour 

^  .  conditions 

Council  requires  the  contractor  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
which  will  secure  the  observance  of  the  following  conditions  : — 

That  there  shall  be  inserted  in  the  contract  a  covenant  by  the  sub-contractor 
that  he  will  pay  all  workmen  employed  by  him,  in  or  about  the  execution  of  such 
sub-contract,  rates  of  wages  not  less,  and  observe  and  cause  to  be  observed  by  such 
workmen,  hours  of  labour  not  more  than  the  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour 
as  are  inserted  in  the  schedule  to  the  original  contract  as  applicable  to  work  within 
20  miles  of  Charing  Cross.  As  regards  other  work,  such  rates  of  wages  and  hours 
of  labour  are  to  be  paid  and  observed  as  are  recognised  by  associations  of  employers 
and  trade  unions  and  in  practice  obtained  in  the  several  districts  where  the  work 
is  done. 

Rigid  penalties  are  inflicted  for  breaches  of  these  rules, 
and — 

The  schedule  of  wages  is  to  be  kept  posted  in  every  factory,  &c.,  used  by  the 
sub-contractor,  who  shall  also,  when  requii'ed,  produce  to  the  officials  of  the  Council 
his  time  and  wages  books  and  sheets. — (L.C.C.  Standing  Orders.) 

It  should  be  noted  that  when  these  regulations  were  drawn 
up  it  was  not  contemplated  that  contracts  might  be  given 
abroad.  And,  therefore,  these  onerous  conditions  cannot  be 
enforced  upon  a  foreign  contractor. 

The  intention  of  these  labour  regulations  is  to  prevent 
sweating,  and  to  secure  the  strict  observance  of  the  principle 
that  the  London  County  Council — in  common  with  other 
public  bodies — should  show  itself  to  be  among  the  best  em- 
ployers of  labour  in  the  country.  The  keynote  of  the  Council's 
policy  is  to  secure  good  conditions  for  labour — to  be  a  model 
employer. 

This  policy  was  a  just  one  so  long  as  it  applied  to  contracts 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

EELCxIAN    CONTRACTS. 

However,  beginning  with  the  purchase  of  Belgian  girders 
in  1895,  there  has  gradually  grown  up  a  practice  of  allowing 
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Parker,  R.  (Walworth). 
Phillimore,  R.  C.  (Deptford). 
Waterlow,  D.  S.  (N.  St.  Pancras). 
Wiles,  T.  (S.W.  Bethnal  Green). 
Wood,  T.  McKinnon  (Cen.  Hackney). 


contracts  to  go  abroad.  On  March  4th,  1902,  and  January 
20th,  1903,  this  practice  was  challenged  by  the  Conservative 
and  some  Labour  members  of  the  Council,  upon  reports  of 
the  Highways  Committee  recommending  the  purchase  of 
Belgian  rails,  &c.,  for  the  South  London  tramways. 

The  following  Progressives  were  members  of  the  Highways 
Committee  when  these  foreign  contracts  were  recommended  : — 

Baker,  J.  A.  (E.  Finsbury). 
Benn,  J.  W.  (Kennington). 
Browne,  E.  (S.  Hackney). 
Hubbard,  N.  W.  (Norwood). 
Johnson,  W.  C.  (Wliitechapel). 
Mayhew,  Mark  (Wandsworth). 

The  following  are  the  facts  as  stated  in  the  minutes  of 
the  Council  (1902,  pages  237,  305  ;    1903,  page  45)  :— 

REPORT    OF    THE    HIGHWAYS    COMMITTEE. 

13th  February,  1902. 
The  London  County  Council  Tramways. 

Reconstruction,  for    electrical    traction     of    further  portions.       Tender    for    the 

supply  of  rails,  &c. 
1.  We  have  considered  the  tenders  (referred  by  the  Council  on  28th  January, 
1902)  for  the  supply  of  about  3,250  tons  of  track  rails,  1,850  tons  of  slot  rails,  670 
tons  of  conductor  rails,  125  tons  of  fish  plates,  155  tons  of  sole  plates,  together 
with  the  bolts  and  nuts  and  other  accessories,  required  in  connection  with  the 
reconstruction,  for  electrical  traction,  of  further  portions  of  the  London  County 
Council  Tramways.     The  tenders  were  as  follows  : — 


Name  of  firm  tendering. 

Place  of  manufacture. 

Amount  of  tender. 

£    s.    d. 

..       41,709  10  10 

or  with  special 

lock  nuts. 

41,742     4     4 

P.    &    W.    Maclellan,    Ltd., 
Glasgow. 

. .  Societe  Anonyme  des  Acieries 
D'Angleur,    Tilleur   by   Liege, 
Belgium. 

BoUing  &  Low,  London  . 

. .  Phoenix       Works,       Ruhrort, 
Westphalia,  Germany. 

..      42,897  10     0 

Edward   Le  Bas  &  Co., 
London. 

. .   Ougree    Works,    Belgium. 

..      42,935     0     0 

P.    &    W.    Maclellan,    Ltd., 
Glasgow. 

. .   Barrow  Haematite  Company's 
Works. 

..      50,463  15     0 

Bolckow,  Vaughan  &  Co., 
London. 

. .  At  the  Company's  Works. 

..      51,188     8     9 

Walter  Scott,  Ltd.,  Leeds. 

. .   Leeds  Steel  Works. 

..      52,587  10    0 

J.    F.    J.    Peeters    &    Sons, 
London. 

. .   At  the  Firm's  Works  (appar- 
ently). 

..      58,381     5     0 
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We  recommend  : — 

(a)  That,  subject  to  the  result  of  the  usual  inquiries  proving  satisfactory, 
the  tender  of  Messrs.  P.  &  W.  Maclellan,  Ltd.,  be  accepted  for  the  supply,  for  the 
sum  of  £41,742  4s.  4d.,  of  the  track  rails,  slot  rails,  conductor  rails,  fish  jjlates,  sole 
plates,  bolts,  nuts  and  other  accessories,  required  in  connection  with  the  recon- 
struction, for  electrical  traction,  of  a  further  portion  of  the  London  County  Council 
Tramways  ;  that  the  soUcitor  do  prepare,  and  secure  the  completion  of,  a  contract 
to  give  effect  to  the  tender  ;  and  that  the  seal  of  the  Council  be  affixed  to  such 
contract  when  ^ead3^ 

(b)  That  Messrs.  P.  &  W.  Maclellan,  Ltd.,  be  allowed  to  sub-let  to  the 
Societe  Anonyme  des  Acieries  D'Angleur,  the  manufacture  of  the  track  rails,  slot 
rails,  and  conductor  rails,  &c.,  to  be  supplied  under  the  contract ;  that  the  solicitor 
do  prepare  the  agreement  prescribed  by  the  Council's  Standing  Order  relative  to 
sub-letting  ;  and  that  the  seal  of  the  Council  be  affixed  to  such  agreement  when 
ready. 

The  Council  considered  and  adopted  the  above  recom- 
mendations on  March  4th,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Conservative  and  a  few  Labour  members.  The  difference  in 
price  between  the  accepted  foreign  tender  and  the  lowest 
British  tender  was  £8,721. 

On  January  20,  1903,  another  report  of  the  same  Committee 
reported  a  further  purchase  of  Belgian  rails,  as  follows : — 

Reconstruction,  for  electrical  traction,  of  New  Cross  and  Greenwich,  &c.,  section, 
and  small  section"  in  the  Borough    of  the  London  County  Council  Tramways. 

Supply  of  Rails,  &c.     Capital  expenditure,  £33,876  19s.  8d. 

(1.)  The  Council,  on  9th  and  16th  December,  decided  to  invite  tenders  by 
public  advertisement  for  the  supply  of  the  following  quantities  of  rails,  &c.,  required 
in  connection  with  the  above-named  work : — track  rails,  2,775  tons  ;  slot  rails, 
1,470  tons  ;  conductor  tees,  705  tons  ;  together  with  the  necessary  sole  plates, 
fish  plates,  and  bolts  and  nuts.  As  it  was  important  that  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  supply  of  the  rails,  &c.,  should  be  made  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
the  Council  authorised  us  to  open  the  tenders  during  the  Christmas  recess,  and  to 
accept  that  which,  in  our  opinion,  might  be  the  most  advantageous  to  the  Council. 
Ten  tenders,  as  follow,  were  received  in  response  to  the  advertisement:  — 

Name  of  firm  tendering.  Amount  of  tender. 

£        s.    d. 
Messrs.  E.  Le  Bas  &  Co.,  London      . .  . .      30,060     5     0 

Mr.  Edward  Lomer,  London  ..  ..      31,079  15     0 

Messrs.  Alex.  Penney  &  Co.,  London  ..      33,303  11     0 

j  „        P.  &  W.  Maclellan,  Ltd.,  Glasgow  ..      33,876  19    8 


Amount  of  tender. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

.      35,512 

18 

0 

.      36,546 

9 

0 

.      37,431 

19 

0 

.      41,483 

10 

0 

a     43,558 

0 

0 
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•  Name  of  firm  tendering. 

Messrs.  Witting  Brothers,  Ltd.,  London 
„        J.  H.  Austin  &  Co.,  London 

Steel,  Peech  &  Tozer,  Ltd.,  Sheffield. 
„        Walter  Scott,  Ltd.,  Leeds 
„        Bolckow,  Vaughan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London 

.  .  .  In  all  these  circumstances,  we  consider  that  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
Maclellan  &  Co.  was  the  most  advantageous,  and  we  have,  acting  under  the 
authority  given  to  us,  accepted  it  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  and  have  given  the 
necessary  instructions  for  the  preparation  and  execution  of  a  contract  to  give  effect 
thereto.  Messrs.  Maclellan  propose  to  obtain  the  bolts  and  nuts  from  Messrs. 
Ibbotson  &  Brothers,  of  Sheffield,  while  the  rails,  &c.,  will  be  obtained  from  the 
Societe  Anonyme  des  Acieries  d'Angleur,  Belgium,  who  are  the  sub-contractors 
under  the  present  contract,  and  we  have  given  the  necessary  permission  for  that 
course  to  be  adopted,  and  have  instructed  the  solicitor  to  prepare  and  obtain  the 
execution  of  the  agreement  prescribed  by  the  standing  order  of  the  Council  relative 
to  sub-letting. 


'■a' 


CONSERVATIVE    AND    LABOUR    OPPOSITION. 

As  lias  been  said,  these  two  purchases  of  Belgian  rails, 
&c.,  to  the  value  of  £75,000,  met  with  considerable  opposition 
from  the  Conservative  and  some  Labour  Councillors.  The 
grounds  of  opposition  were  (a)  that  the  labour  conditions 
inserted  in  the  Council's  contracts  did  nob  apply  to  foreign 
contracts,  and  that  those  conditions  could  not  be  enforced 
abroad  ;  (b)  that  the  rails  are  produced  in  Belgium  by  sweated 
labour  ;  (c)  that  it  was  most  unjust  to  the  British  manu- 
facturer and  to  the  British  workman  to  impose  upon  them 
restrictive  regulations  as  regards  labour ;  to  thus  increase 
the  cost  of  production  ;  and  then  to  give  the  work  to  foreign 
contractors  who  employ  cheap  labour  ;  (d)  that  there  were 
no  associations  of  employers  or  trades  unions  at  Liege  who 
could  fix  wages  and  hours  of  labour. 

On  the  first  occasion  (March  4th,  1902)  an  amendment 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Steadman  (Labour)  that  the  recommenda- 
tion be  referred  back  to  the  Committee.  This  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Gaskell  (Conservative).     After  debate  the  amendment 
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was  put  and  declared  to  be  lost.  The  majority  consisted  of 
the  Progressive  party,  and  the  minority  of  20  Conservatives 
and  a  few  Labour  members. 


The  following  Progressives  were  present  at  this  meeting 
of  the  Council    (L.C.C.  Minutes) : — 


Allen,  A.  A.  (Bermondsey). 
Arnold,  Sir  Arthur  (Alderman). 
Austin,  Ed-nin  (Hoxton). 
Baker,  J.  A.  (E.  Finsbury). 
Bawn,  W.  B.  (Limeliouse). 
Bay  ley,  E.   (W.  Southwark). 
Benn,  J.  W.  (Kennington). 
Benson,  J.  (E.  Finsbury). 
Blackwood,  J.  W.  (N.  Paddington). 
Blake,  W.  F.  (Alderman). 
Bowerman,  C.  W.  (Alderman). 
Branch,  J.  (S.W.  Bethnal  Green). 
Brow-ne,  E.  (S.  Hackney). 
Bruce,  W.  W.  (Bow  and  Bromley). 
Carrington,  Earl  (W.  St.  Pancras). 
Clarke,  C.  Goddard  (Peckham). 
Cleland,  J.  W.  (Lewisham). 
Collins,  S.  (Kennington). 
CoUins,  W.  J.  (W.  St.  Pancras). 

Cooper,  B.  (Bow  and  Bromley). 

Cooper,  G.  J.  (Bermondsey). 

ComwaU,      E.      A.      (N.E.     Bethnal 

Green). 
■CVooks,  W.  (Poplar). 

Dav-ies,  T.  (Fulham). 

Davies,  W.  (Battersea). 

Dew,  G.  (Alderman). 

Dickinson,  W.  H.  (Alderman). 

Dolman,  F.  (Brixton). 

Glanvillc,  H.  J.  (Rothcrhithe). 

Goodman,  W.  (W.  Islington). 

Gosling,  H.  (Alderman). 

Hardy,  G.  A.  (Duhvicii). 

Hemphill,  Capt.  F.  (Cen.  Finsbury). 

Homiman,  E.  J.  (Chelsea). 

Hubbard,  N.  W.  (Norwood). 


Hunter,  T.  (W.  Southwark). 
Jackson,  R.  S.  (Greenwich). 
Jephson,  H.  (N.  Kensington). 
Johnson,  W.  C.  (Whitechapel). 
Lampard,  G.  (N.  Hackney). 
Laughland,  J.  (E.  Islington). 
Lawson,  H.  L.  W.  (Whitechapel). 
Lawson,  Peter  (Fulham). 
Leon,  A.  L.  (Limehouse). 
Lewis,  J.  (W.  Marylebone). 
Macdonald,  J.  R.  (Cen.  Finsbury). 
Mayhew,  Mark  (Wandsworth). 

Monkswell,  Lord  (Haggerston). 

MuUins,  W.  E.  (Hampstead). 
Napier,  T.  B.  (N.  Islington). 

Organ,  T.  A.  (E.  St.  Pancras). 

Parker,  R.  (Walworth). 

Parkinson,  W.  C.  (N.  Ishngton). 

PhilUmore,  R.  C.  (Deptford). 

Piggott,  John  (W.  Newington). 

Pomeroy,  Ambrose  (Rotherhithe). 

Pope,  W.  (N.  Kensington). 

Radford,  G.  H.  (W.  Islington). 

Robinson,  N.  (E.  St.  Pancras). 

Seager,  J.  Renwick  (Mile  End). 

Sears,  J.  E.  (N.  Hackney). 

Sharp,  L.  (Brixton). 

Sheffield,   Lt.-Col.   F.   (S.  St.   Pancras). 

Shepheard,  A.  J.  (Cen.  Hackney). 

Shrubsall,  G.  (Norwood). 

Smith,  Alfred  (S.  Hackney). 

Smith,  Edward  (N.E.  Bethnal  Green). 

Smith,  J.  (St.  Gcorge-in-the-East). 

Somerset,  H.  Somers  (S.  St.  Pancraa). 

Spicer,  Evan  (Alderman). 

Spokes,  R.  (Walworth). 
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Steadman,  W.  C.  (Stepney). 
Strauss,  B.  S.  (Mile  End). 
Strong,  R.  (N.  Camberwell). 
Stuart,  J.  (Haggerston). 
Taylor,  H.  R.  (N.  Camberwell). 
Tweedmoutli,  Lord  (Alderman). 
Verney,  F.  W.  (Peckliam). 
Ward,  H.  (Hoxton). 
Warmington,  F.  W.  (Greenwich). 
Webb,  Sidney  (Deptford). 


Welby,  Lord  (Alderman). 

West,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  A.  E.  (Alderman). 

Wightman,  W.  (N.  Lambeth). 

Wilberforce,  H.  W.  W.  (N.  St.  Pancras). 

Wiles,  T.  (S.W.  Bethnal  Green). 

WiUiams,  Rev.  C.  Fleming  (Alderman). 

Williams,  Howell  J.  (S.    Islington). 

WiUiams,  R.  (N.  Lambeth). 

Wood,  T.  McKinnon  (Gen.  Hackney) 

Yates,  W.  B.  (Alderman). 


On  the  second  occasion  (January  20th,  1903)  an  amend- 
ment was  moved  by  Mr.  Steadman  (Labour),  seconded  by 
Mr.  Ratcliffe  Cousins  (Conservative),  that  the  report  be 
received  with  the  exception  of  paragraph  No.  1.  After  debate 
the  amendment  was  lost ;  the  majority  again  consisted  of 
41  Progressives,  and  the  minority  of  15  Conservatives  with 
afew  Labour  members. 

The  following  Progressives  were  present  on  this  second 
occasion    (L.C.C.  Minutes) : — 


Allen,  A.  A.  (Bermondsey). 
Austin,  Edwin  (Hoxton). 
Baker,  J.  A.  (E.  Finsbury). 
Bayley,  E.  (W.  Southwark). 
Benn,  J.  W.  (Kennington). 
Blake,  W.  F.  (Alderman). 
Bowerman,  G.  W.  (Alderman). 
Branch,  J.  (S.W.  Bethnal  Green). 
Browne,  E.  (S.  Hackney) 
Bruce,  W.  W.  (Bow  and  Bromley). 
Carrington,  Earl  (W.  St.  Pancras). 
Clarke,  G.  Goddard  (Peckliam). 
Cleland,  J.  W.  (Lewisham). 
Collins,  S.  (Kennington). 
CoUins,  Sir  W.  J.  (W.  St.  Pancras). 
Cooper,  B.  (Bow  and  Bromley). 
Cooper,  G.  J.  (Bermondsey), 
Cornwall,      E.     A..     (N.E.      Bethnal 

Green). 
Crooks,  W.  (Poplar). 


Davies,  T.  (Fulham). 
Davies,  W.  (Battersea). 
Dew,  G.  (Alderman). 
Dickinson,  W.  H.  (Alderman). 
Dolman,  F.  (Brixton). 
Gilbert,  J.  D.  (W.  Newington). 
Glanville,  H.  J.  (Rotherhithe). 
Goodman,  W.  (W.  Islington). 
Gosling,  H.  (Alderman). 
Hardy,  G.  A.  (Dulwich). 
Hemphill,  Capt.  F.  (Cen.  Finsbury) 
Horniman,  E.  J.  (Chelsea). 
Hubbard,  N.  W-  (Norwood). 
Hunter,  T.  (W.  Southwark) 
Idris,  T.  H.  W    (S.  St.  Pancras). 
Jackson,  R.  S.  (Greenwich). 
Jeffery,  J.  (Chelsea). 
Jephson,  H.  (N.  Kensington). 
Johnson,  W.  C.  (Wliitechapel). 
Lampard,  G.  (N.  Hackney). 
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Laugliland,  J.  (E.  Islington). 
Lawson,  H.  L.  W.  (Whitechapel). 
Lawson,  Peter  (Fulham). 
Leon,  A.  L.  (Limehouse). 
Lewis,  J.  (W.  Marylebone). 
Macdonald,  J.  R.  (Cen.  Finsbury). 
Mayhew,  Mark  (Wandsworth). 
MuUins,  W.  E.  (Hampstead). 
Napier,  T.  B.  (N.  Islington). 
Parker.  R.  (Walworth). 
Parkinson,  W.  C.  (N.  Islington). 
Piggott,  John  (W.  Newington). 
Pomeroy,  Ambrose  (Rotherhithe). 
Pope,  W.  (N.  Kensington) 
Radford,  G.  H.  (W.  Islington). 
Russell,  Earl  (Alderman). 
Sandhurst,  Lord  (Alderman). 
Sears,  J.  E.  (N.  Hackney). 
Sharp,  L.  (Brixton). 
Sheffield,  Lt -Col.  F.    (S.   St.   Pancras). 
Shrubsall,  G.  (Norwood). 


Smith,  Alfred  (S.  Hackney). 
Smith,  J.  (St.  George-in-the-East 
Spicer,  Evan  (Alderman). 
Spokes,  R.  (Walworth). 
Steadman,  W.  C.  (Stepney) 
Strauss,  B.  S    (Mile  End). 
Strong,  R.  (N.  Camberwell) 
Stuart,  J.  (Haggerston) 
Taylor,  H.  R.  (N.  Camberwell). 
Torrance,  A.  M.  (E.  Islington) 
Verney,  F.  W.  (Peckham). 
Warmington,  F.  W.  (Greenwich). 
Waterlow,  D.  S.  (N.  St.  Pancras). 
Webb,  Sidney  (Deptford). 
West,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  A.  E   (A  derman) 
Wightman,  W.  (Lambeth). 
Wiles,  T.  (S.W.  Bethnal  Green). 
Wi'liams,  Rev    C.  Fleming  (Alderman) 
Williams,  Howell  J.  (S.  Islington). 
Wood,  T.  McKinnon  (Cen.  Hackney), 
Yates,  W.  B.  (Alderman), 


CONSERVATIVES    MOVE    FOE    INQUIRY. 

On  December  8th,   1903,  Lt.-Col.  Rotton  and  Mr.  Penn 
Gaskell  (Conservatives)  moved  the  following  resolution  : — 

That  it  be  referred  to  the  Highways  Committee  to  ascertain  and  report  to  Inquiry, 
the  Council  (a)  the  number  of   hours  of   labour    per   week  worked    by    the  men 
employed    by  the  Belgian  firm  in  making  rails  for  London  tramways,  and  (b)  the 
rate  of  wage?  per  hour  jiaid  to  such  men,  and  if  they  do  any  work  on  Sundays 
in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  such  rails. 


To  this,  Mr.   McKinnon  Wood    (Progressive)  moved  an 
amendment  in  the  following  terms  : — 

'v     That  it  be  referred  to  the  Highways  Committee  to  ascertain  and  report  to  progres- 
the  Council   (a)   the   number  of  hours  of  labour  per  week  worked   by   the   men  sive  ob- 
employed  in  foreign  firms  in  making  rails  for  the  Government,  provincial  corporations,  ^^'''^'"^^°°' 
London  tramways  and  railways  ;   (b)  the  rate  of  wages  per  hour  paid  to  such  men, 
and  if  Ihcy  do  any  work  on  Sundays  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  such 
rails  ;    and  (c)  the  amount  of  mining  royalties  paid  by  foreign  firms  as  compared 
with  those  paid  in  Great  Britain. 

E 


m 

The  '  intention    of  tKe ' ' '  amendment, ' '  wHicli   was   carried, 

was  to  so  ,§xtend  and  delay  the  inquiry  as  to  smother  the 

point  in  question.  .--...>. 

•  ■ .  I 

On  December  22nd,  1903,  it  was  resolved  that  an  ex- 
penditure not  exceeding  £150  be  authorised  for  the  purpose 
of  the  above  inquiry.  ■ 

!     .1/1        i- 

PEOGEESSIVE    POLICY    DEFEATED. 

On  th6 '  siam:e  date,  the  Highways  Committee  presented  a 
report  stating  that  they  had,—  ^  ,^^.,, 

Considered  the  tenders  for  the  supply  of  about  12,500  tons  of  rails,  fastenings, 
conductor-tees,  &c.,  required  in  connection  with  the  reconstruction  of  certain 
portions  of  tlie  Council's  existing  tramways  north  and  south  of  the  Thames,  and 
the  construction  of  certain  authorised  lines. 

The  specification  for  these  materials  was  divided  into  two  parts,  relating 
respectively  to  (1)  track  rails  and  fastenings,  and  (2)  slot  rails  and  conductor-tees. 
Fourteen  tenders  were  received  for  the  supply  of  track  rails  and  fastenings,  particulars 
of  which  are  as  follows — 

I. — Track  rails,  &c. 

Name  of  firm  tendering.  Amount  of  tender.  Remarks. 

.  ],T,  Charles  iFrere,  Jun.,  Brussels        40,418  13    €      ..     Basic  steel  tendered  for. 

,^g.  ,!p,  *ij,d  W.  Maplellan,  Limited,    r 41,531  17  10      ..     Basic  Bessemer  steel. 
Glasgow 

"^  3.' X'  Peniney  and  Co.,  London  42,065  19  0  ..     Do.  do. 

4.  Boiling  and  Lowe,  London    . .  42,414     8  2  Do.  do. 

5.  M.  Korten,  London      ..          ..  43,250     0  6  ..Do.  do. 
J ^:  J.' G.Whitb  arid  Co.,  Limited,  43,353'    1  0  ^.'Do'.'  do. 

London  ,,;•     :    ^.;;      ..il-.i      -;:    ,■■     ^ '):■■! -"-m' i- 

7.  The  Lorain  Steel  Company,  U.S.     43,389     3     0      . .     Will  not  accept  penalty 
^  _,,,,, „^Apap,rica,,:^,,. ^,,^,,  .,^r,i{g,ll  c.i!  for  delay  in  delivery. 

.„    8.  Bolckow,  I  Vaughan    and    Co,,  :  43,774&  ,.9    0      ,.     Acid  steel  tendered' for.i 

,-.  Limited,  London  ,,      ,    ..  .,  •    .    -i  ,,   ;       i,;:         !.,... 

9.  I*,  arid  W.  Maclellan,  Limited,     44,501  14     2      ..  ,.  B^sic  Bessemer,  steel.     • 

--—  ''GlasgbV'^'i  '  '■•-1  '■-"-  ^ ■^'    ■^'  *"'    ■■'■■     ''^'  ■     '   '  ■       ■ 

lOl'-Waltef'ScktVLiiriiWlV 'Leeds '■■'47;6gi)  ''5"''0      ..     Do.  do. 

ll .' Barf 6w  Haematite  Steel  Com-     48,146    8    0      .,     Acid  steeL 

pany,  Limited,  London  .  ■•     .a  i«o.h>  ,a  Mo.^  o=,....(j  an. 
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'  - Nar&e  t)f  «finii^  tend'erilig.  ■'  -  '         Amount  of  tendei*. 

I...-       '     :      •,.  ,1      1.     Ma  -•■'■        '  £  S.         d. 

12.  p.  and :  W. ,  M^cleljan,  Limited,  , ,  43,89^  ]L3    2     . 

Glasgow      ^     ^  I       .  ^^. 

13.'  Steel,  Peech  and  Tozer,  Limited,     49,825     0'    0      . 

■    '  '  "Sheflfield  '  '  .:■•,'.  ■  ..  , 

14.  ttkcobs  Brothers  and  Co.,  London  50,707     6    0 


Remaik?. 

A-cid,,  steel 

Do'.  do. 

Bessemer  acid  or  basic  ''''• 
steel  at  their  option. 


Sixteen  tenders  were  received  for  the  supply  of  the  slot  rails  and  conductor 
tees,  of  which  the  following  are  the  particulars^ 

II.— Slot  rails,  &c. 

£       s.     d. 
33,979    0    0      . 


Will  not  accept  penalty 
for  delay  in  deUvery. 

Basic  Bessemer  steel  ten- 
dered for. 

Acid  steel  tendered  for. 


Basic  Bessemer  steel. 

Delivery  iii  quantities 
given  as  far  as  ship- 
ments by  steamer  allow; 

Acid  steel. 


I.  The  Lorain  Steel  Company,  U.S. 
j.,1,    -..America  ,,  •.     -.1 

i,2.jE.:  and  W;  Maclellan,  Limited,     34,067  12     6 

__,  _^. Glasgow ^  . ,. 

''s!  J.  G.  Wljite  and   Co..  Limited,     34,649  10    0 
London 

^"4."  ■:6olHng  and  Lo^e.'tbriaon  '^'.  "''34,896  19     2 

5.  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  Stsel  35,958  10     0 
liO   c- Company,  U.S.  America 

6.  Frodingham    Iron     and     Steel     36,461  15     0 

Company.  Limited,  Doncaster 

,  1?^  Bplckpw,    Vaughan    and    Co., 
Liniited,  London 

8.  Steel,  Peech  and  Tozer,  Limited, 
■'" Sheffield    '    '''    '    '    '    -      "'  ' 

'  9'.  A.'  Peniifey  aa<i '  Co. ,  London 

10.  Charles  Frere,  Jun.;  Brussels 

II.  M.  Korten,  London 

12.  Walter  Soott,  Limited,  I-eeds 

13.  Barrow  Haematite  Steel  G6m- 

pany,  London 

14.  P.  and  W.  Maclellan,  Limited,     48,284    4  ,i3r 

Glasgow 

15.  Jacobs  Bro theirs  and  Co.,  London  48,500    0  '  '0* 

16.  Earl .  of  Dudleyls  -Round  Oak    49,755    0  ■■  iO. 

Works,  l^imited,  Brierley-hill 

The  tenders  have  been  carefully  examined  by  the  engineer,  who  has  advised 
■ns  that  as  regards  tlie'  i^upply  of  track  rails,  that  of  Messrs.  Bolckow,  Vaughan 
and  Co.,  Limited,  amounting  to  £43,748  9s.,  should  bo  acooptcd.  The  six  lowest 
tenders  for  the  supply  of  the  track  rails  provide  for  the  use  of  basic  steel,  while  the 
specification  issued  required  that  the  rails  to  be  supplied  should  be  made  of  acid 
steel.  We  were  advised  by  the  chief  engineer  that  as  the  rails  which  have  hitherto 
been  supplied  have  been  made  of  basic  steel,  it  was  important  that,  in  order  that 
a  fair  cotriparison  might  be  made  of  the  relative  life  of  rails  made  of  these  two  forms 

E   2 


36,871  12 

6      . 

.     Do.             do. 

36,923    0 

.  ■     .          r-      .1.  1 

1^      ■• 

i . t !'■  i  1(1 

.     Do.            do. 

r,    .,r.,.,.,,.,     ,-.  ■■      ,, 

37,035'    d 
38,013     5 
40,297  17 
44,673     5 
47,748  10 

o'    . 

0      , 
6      . 
0      . 
0      , 

.     Basic  Bessemer  steel. 
, .     Do.            do. 

.     Do.            do 

.     Do.            do. 
. .     Acid  steel. 

Do.     do. 


Acid  steel. 
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of  steel,  it  was  desirable  that  the  rails  now  required  should  be  made  of  acid  steel. 

The  next  tender,  that  of  the  Lorain  Steel  Company,  of  America,  cannot  be  considered, 
as  the  company  is  unwiUing  to  accept  the  clause  with  reference  to  the  incurring  of 
penalties  in  the  event  of  non-deliveiy  within  the  time  specified.  In  the  circum- 
stances, we  are  of  opinion  that  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Bolckow,  Vaughan  and  Co. 
should  be  accepted.  .  .  .  The  whole  of  the  work  under  the  contract  will,  we 
understand,  be  executed  by  Messrs.  Bolckow,  Vaughan  &  Co.  themselves. 

With  reference  to  the  supply  of  slot  rails  and  conductor-tees,  we  are  advised 
by  the  engineer  that  the  tender  of  the  Frodingham  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
Limited,  amounting  to  £86,461  15s.,  should  be  accepted.  The  lowest  tender  is 
that  submitted  by  the  Lorain  Steel  Company,  who  in  this  case  also  have  intimated 
that  they  would  not  be  prepared  to  accept  the  proposed  clause  with  reference  to 
payment  of  penalties  in  the  event  of  late  delivery,  and  we  have  therefore  not 
considered  their  tender.  The  four  next  tenders  lower  in  amount  than  that  of 
the  Frodingham  Company  provide  for  rails  of  Belgian  or  American  manufacture, 
and,  in  view  of  the  extra  expenditure  which  would  have  to  be  incurred  in  arranging 
for  the  proper  inspection  and  supervision  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  work,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  tender  of  the  Frodingham  Iron  and  Steel  Company  should  be  accepted. 
This  tender  provides  for  steel  of  English  manufacture,  and  it  is  only  £2,394  2s.  6d. 
larger  in  amount  than  the  second  tender,  that  of  Messrs.  P.  and  W.  Maclellan, 
which  is,  as  stated  above,  for  rails  of  Belgian  manufacture. 

As  the  Council  is  aware,  the  last  contract  entered  into  for  the  supply  of  rails 
provided  for  steel  of  Belgian  manufacture,  and  it  is  satisfactoiy  to  note  that  the 
tenders  which  we  propose  should  be  accepted  are  7  per  cent,  lower  in  amount, 
although  providing  for  goods  of  British  manufacture,  than  would  be  the  case  were 
they  based  on  the  prices  in  the  contract  last  entered  into. 


PROGRESSIVE  ARGUMENTS  ANSWERED. 

These  recommendations  were  adopted,  and,  in  speaking 
upon  the  report,  Mr.  Benn,  the  Progressive  Chairman  of  the 
Highways  Committee,  claimed  that  £39,000  had  been  saved 
to  the  ratepayers  by  the  policy  of  buying  in  the  cheapest 
market.  He  contended  that  if  the  previous  contracts  had 
been  limited  to  British  rails,  the  prices  would  have  been 
higher. 

This  suggestion  is  discredited  by  a  letter  to  the  Times 
(November  19th)  from  Sir  Ralph  Littler,  K.C.,  stating  that  the 
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Middlesex  County  Council,  in  the  autumn  of  1902,  obtained 
certain  tenders  for  rails — ■ 

It  was  discovered  after  the  tenders  had  been  sent  in,  that  no  condition  was  made 
in  the  advertisements  for  the  rails  being  of  British  manufacture,  and  the  engineer 
was  directed  to  apply  to  those  who  tendered  for  an  amended  estimate.  The  result 
is  somewhat  striking.  The  totals  of  the  original  tenders  for  Unes  Nos.  1,  3,  5,  for 
rails  properly  priced  out  were,  with  foreign  rails,  £24,589  10s.  The  Committee 
invited  the  contractors  to  reconsider  the  increase  needed  to  secure  British  instead 
of  foreign  rails,  with  the  result  that  we  have  secured  British  rails  at  an  increased 
cost  of  £344  5s.,  or  about  Ij  per  cent,  on  the  whole  price. 

Therefore,  there  is  no  ground  for  stating  that,  by  limiting 
the  contracts  to  British  rails  only,  the  prices  would  have  been 
higher. 

The  chief  point  to  be  noted  is  that  in  the  case  of  the 
tenders  on  December  22nd  last,  the  Progressive  policy  of 
foreign  contracts  for  track  rails  had  to  be  abandoned  because 
the  engineer  specified  for  acid  steel.  This  condition  in  the 
specification  was  not  complied  with  by  foreign  tenderers, 
and  so  they  were  ruled  out. 

One  reason  suggested  for  buying  rails  of  British  steel 
was  that  a  comparison  might  be  made  between  British  and 
Belgian  rails.  If.  however,  the  life  of  the  steel  tram  rails  is 
25  years,  when  will  such  comparison  be  made  ? 

It  is  important  also  to  observe,  that  the  reason  given  for 
accepting  the  tender  of  a  British  firm  for  the  slot  rails  and 
conductor-tees  was  the  facilities  afforded  for  proper  inspection 
during  the  course  of  manufacture.  Such  facilities  could  not 
exist  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  contract. 

Considerable  and  prolonged  public  discussion  has  ensued 
upon  the  action  of  the  Progressive  party  on  the  London 
County  Council  in  sending  contracts  abroad. 


:jf> 


LABOUR  CONDITIONS.:  _^^J^mill^VL  VEE^M  ^^^WM^- 

The  labour  conditions  prevailing^ift'  ffi^  lYianufacttltirig 
districts  of  this  country  (Board  of  Trade  Annual  Abstract  of 
Labour  Statistics)  and  in  Belgium,  where  steel  rails 
produced,  are  as  follows  : — 


are 


Skilled 

labour. 

Wages  per 

day., 


England. 

Unskilled 

labour. 

Wages  per 

day- 


Hours  per 
week. 


Skilled 

labour. 

Wages  per 

day. 


Belgium. 

Unskilled 

labotir. 

Wages  per 

day. 


Hours  per 
week. 


6s.  6fL 
9(Z.  an  hr. 


4s. 

5\d.  an  hr. 
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il:.! 


45. 


2s.  Qd. 


5d.  an  hr.  3 Jd  anhr. 
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The  following  extracts  from  an  article  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph  of  the  7th  December,  1903,  shows  the  condition 
of  the  Belgian  workers  at  Liege,  where  these  rails  are  produced  : 

Everybody  has  heard  of  cheap  labour  in  Belgium,  but  it  is  seldom  realised 
that  the  wages  paid  are  so  very  much  below  trade  union  rates  in  England.  Here, 
at  Seraing,  in  the  fitting  shops,  sl^illed  labour  is  content  with  5f.,  say  4s.  a  day  ; 
unskilled  labour  is  paid  3f.,  or  under  half-ia-crown  ;    and  women  and  boys  will 


earn  2f.  or  1.50f. 


.•,.lt 


il 


The  actual  time  given  to  skilled  labour  is  reduced  i^  about  ten  hours  daily, 
or  fifty-nine  hours  per  week.  In  some  departments,  in  which,  as  iri  Erigland,  the 
work  must  go  on  continuously  night  and  day,  the  hours  are  much  longer.  The 
blast  furnaces,  when  once  started,  cannot  be  iieglec ted, .,  The  day  ^  shift  relieves 
the  night  shift  week  after  week,  and,  except  for  the  Sunday  oft'  every  fortnight, 
there  can  be  no  break  to  a  seven-day  week  of  eighty-four  hours,  inclusive  of  meal 
times.'^"!-"^  '"'   '•■  '  ■"'""•  ^ 

"  -TheVe  isno  Saint  Monday  obsefved  here,-  though,  'as  a  '  eoheession,  ■'  the  '  Work 
on  Monday  morning  begins  at  8).30  ajiai.  instead  of  6  a.m.i,  and  it  may  happen  tJxat 
some  of  the  mechanics  are  not  in  their  places  until  1  p.m.  The  Saturday  half- 
holiday  is  unknown,  but  once  a  fortnight — on  pay-day — the  men  knock  off  at 
4  p.m.  instead  of  '6  p.m.  Their  hieal  ^times,  to6,'  ki^e  not'  prolonged,'  as  commonly 
supposed.;  A.'  qoaarter  of i  an  hour  for  breakfast,  an  hour  for  the  mid-day  dinner, 
and  ten  minutes  for  teaj— ;-wi^h;  thesp  th,e.  men  are  Qontent^^j  .[j.^^^jj,  _F^or^  there  i^ 
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no  trade  union.  .  .  .  ^lutual  benefit  societies,  exist,,  but  trade  lUnioji  dict»jL;^OJa 
is  unknoAVTi,  and,  therefore,  there  are  no  trade  union  conditions  and  rates  of  wages, 
as  required  by  the'London  County  Council  in  its  contracts  vsith'teitish' employers. 

Further,  in  Belgiun;  ,tliej:e  ai'e .  no   Truck,  AQt^i,o;r  .ptlier 

protective  labour  legislation  as  in  this  country. 

;  r 

THE    MOE  AL    BASIS    OF    cbN*,^ERVATIVE' ' '  PjOLIci,    ' 

'    ■■;      !■  .      i-    ■   .     ■..■-,..  I    :,:.     .:.:  (       ,  .(     1,.,  ,,i.M.,-.| 

The  question  has  been  asked,  "What  is  the  moral  basis 
which  justifies  any  interference,  wiih  our  freedom  to  buy  if 
we  like  in  a  foreign  market  ?  " 

Surely  the  answer  is  this— the  moral  basis  which  justices 
the  action  of  the  Conservatives  in  opposing  the  purcliase''of 
Belgian  rails  lies  m  the  fact  that  such  purchase  is  a  departure 
from  the  generally  accepted  principle  that  a  public'  body 
ought  to  be  a  model  employer  itself,  and,  further,  it  ought 
to  see  that  j)ublic  money  is  not  spent  in  the  purchase  of  goods 
produced  abroad  under  degrading  labour  conditions. 

ECONOMIC   VIEW. 

Is  the  Ratepayers'  mumy-. .  s^ved  hy  For.eign  ..CoiatraQts .? 

Mr.  J.  W.  Benn  (Progressive)  has  cbntend-ed  in' a' leaflet, 
entitled  "The  Belgian  Rails  Bogey,"  that  the  Council  had  St 
right  to  purchase  in  the  cheapest  market  because '  it  saved 
the  ratepayers'  money  and  enabled  the  tl'ami^ays  t'O  b'^'CliB^^ly 
constructed.     This  is  a  most  reinarkable  c'oAtelitibllV'  '' '    '  " 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  saving  of  •  the  ratepayei's'  No  real 
money.     For,  "If  the  work  had  been  done  at  home,  at  least  foreign  ^ 
£50,000  of  the  contract :  would  haVd  reiptesented' wages,  and  °°" '^'^'^  ^* 
would  have  employed  670  men  at  3ps.  perj  week^represji^nting 
families    amounting    to.   ,nearly    3,;^00    person^^._,  Tl^us^_   |670 
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British,  workmen,  who  might  otherwise  have  been  employed, 
have  lost  a  year's  work,  and  it  is  a  moderate  estimate  to  say 
that  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  the  3,400  persons  mentioned 
above  will  have  to  seek  relief  from  the  Poor  Law. 

Therefore,  the  supposed  saving  of  the  ratepayers'  money 
by  purchasing  in  the  cheapest  market  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  increased  cost  of  poor  law  relief. 

Agaiu;  from  another  point  of  view,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  £50,000  of  wages  would  have  been  spent  and  circulated 
among  shopkeepers,  &c.,  in  this  country,  if  the  work  had  not 
gone  abroad.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  this 
argument,  for  it  is  well  known  how  much  the  prosperity  of 
tradesmen  in  a  manufacturing  district  depends  upon  the  full 
employment  of  the  workers.  When  business  is  good,  more 
houses  are  occupied,  rateable  value  is  higher,  pauperism 
decreases.  When  depression  occurs  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
Employment  is  more  vital  than  cheapness. 

Progres-  Further,  Mr.  Benn's  aroument  that  the  Council  is  iustified 

sive  policy  ^  ^  ^  _  '' 

of  cheap  in  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  is  a  very  dangerous  weapon. 
If  that  doctrine  is  once  admitted,  the  whole  labour  policy  of 
the  Council  is  imperilled.  For  the  logical  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Benn's  argument  is,  that  if  it  is  right  to  buy  tram  rails 
produced  by  sweated  labour,  then  it  is  right  also  to  employ 
sweated  foreign  labour  on  the  tram  lines  themselves,  in  the 
works  department,  in  every  other  branch  of  the  Council's 
establishment,  and  to  even  allow  the  contractor  to  use  cheap 
and  nasty  labour.  For  will  not  the  ratepayers'  money  be 
thereby  saved  ? 

THE    QUESTION    OF    ROYALTIES. 

Mr.    Benn   and   his   Progressive   friends   have   sought   to 
explain  the  difference  in  the  prices  of  British  and  Belgian  rails 
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by  suggesting  that  it  is  due  to  the  heavy  royalties  in  England. 
Messrs.  Benn,  Austin  and  Wood  jointly  published  a  leaflet, 
in  which  they  set  out  the  royalties  in  various  countries  and 
asked  the  question — 

How  can  we  expect  to  compete  with  foreign  countries  while  these  royalties 
hang  like  millstones  round  our  necks  ? 

This  argument  of  Mr.  Benn  was  answered  by  a  letter  in 
the  Times,  November  28th,  1903,  from  Mr.  J.  Eatcliffe  Cousins, 
L.C.C.,  which  stated — 

Mr.  Benn  gets  more  hopelessly  adrift  when  he  attempts  to  attribute  the  higher 
prices  charged  to  the  fact  that  the  British  rail  makers  are  handicapped  by  a  mining 
royalty  of  some  os.  or  6s.  per  ton,  whereas  in  Belgium  the  royalty  is  under  Is.  He 
seems  to  be  totally  unaware  of  the  enormous  amount  of  iron  ore  imported  into  this 
country,  which  amounted  in  19C2  to  6]  million  tons.  How  much  royalty  do  the 
British  rail  makers  pay  on  that  affords  a  little  problem  for  Mr.  Benn.  But,  apart 
from  this  foreign  ore,  all  the  largest  firms  of  steel  rail  manufacturers  own  their 
mines  ;  CammeU's,  The  Barrow  Haematite  Company,  and  Guest,  Keen  &  Co.,  own 
iron  mines,  as  well  as  being  large  importers.  Even  where  the  manufacturer  has  to 
buy  English  ore,  I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  largest  firms  that  the 
royalty  does  not  work  out  at  more  than  2s.  a  ton. 

A  second  letter  from  Mr.  Cousins  (7th  December,  1903,) 
stated — 

Now,  as  to  the  second  point,  thai;  the  British  rail  makers  are  handicapped  by 
a  minimum  royalty  of  os.  or  6s.  per  ton,  whereas  in  Belgium  the  royalty  is  only 
under  Is.,  Mr.  Benn  finds  himself  unable  to  maintain  this  statement  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  CammeU's,  the  Barrow  Haematite  Company,  and  Guest,  Keen  &  Co., 
and  the  other  large  steel  rolling  firms  own  their  mines,  or  else  buy  their  ore  principally 
from  Spain,  in  either  of  which  case  no  royalties  are  paid.  In  a  lettei-,  whicji  I  have 
received  from  the  Cyclops  Steel  and  Iron  Works,  it  is  stated  that  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  rail  steel  manufactured  in  this  country  is  produced  from  Mediterranean 
ores,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  large  English  firms  o\vn  big  iron  mines 
in  Spain. 

VAUXHALL    BRIDGE. 

Another  ProOTcssive  attempt  to  favour  foreign  contractors  British  or 

^  ^  o  Foreign 

was  made  on  June  23rd,   1903,   on  a  report  of  the  Bridges  ^^^^"iais  t 
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Cpmmittee,  which  recommended  .that  a  cla^ise,  be,  inserted  ii^ 
t^,^, ^specification  for  ,the  erection  of  the  superstructure  of 
jV^^uxhall  Bridge,  providing  that  all  materials  should  be  of 
British  manufacture  only.  This  was  defeated  by  the  Pro- 
gressives on  an  amendment — Mr.  Ward  (Progressive)  moving, 
and  Mr.  Yates  (Progressive)  seconding,  the  reference  back, 
which  was  carried  by  49  votes  to  44. 

The  following  Progressives  voted  against  the  resolution  of 
the  Committee  to  use  British  materials  only: — 


Austin,  E.  (Hoxtoii) 

Baker,  J.  A.   (Finsbuiy,  E.) 

Bayley,  E.  (Southwark,  W.) 

Benn,  J.  W.  (Kennington) 

Burns,  J.  (Battersea) 

Carringtoh,  Earr(St.  Pancras,  W.) 

Clarke,  C.  Goddard  (Peckham) 

Cleland,  J.  W.  (Lewisham) 

Collins,  S.  (Kennington) 

Collins,  Sir  W.  J.  (St.  Pancras,  W.) 

Cornwall,  E.  A.  (Bethnal  Green,  N.E.) 

Da  vies,  W.  (Battersea) 

Dolman,  F.  (Brixton) 

Elliott,  G.  S.  (Islington,  S.)  .-■!*"'> 

Gilbert,  J.  D.  (Newington,  W.) 

Goodman,  W.  (Islington,  W.) 

Hemphill,  Capt.  F.  (Finsbury  Central) 

Hubbard,  N.  W.  (Norwood) 

Hunter,  T.  (Southwark,  W.) 

Jackson,  R.  S.   (Greenwich) 

Johnson,  W.  C.  (Whitechapel) 

Lampard,  G.  (Hackney,  N.) 

Laughland,  J.  (Islington,  E.) 

Lawson,' Peter  (Fulham) 


Leon,  A.  L.  (Limehouse) 
Little,  J.  F.  (Marylebone,  E.) 
Macdonald,  J.  R.  (Finsbury  Central) 
McDougall,  Sir  John  (Poplar) 
Parkinson,  W.  C.  (Islington,  N.) 

Piggott,  Jolm  (Newington,  W.)  

Radford,  G.  H.  (Islington,  W.)       "  ■' 

Sandhurst,  Lord  " 

Sharp,  L.   (Brixton) 

Shepheard,  A.  J.  (Hackney  Central) 

Shrubsall,  G.  (NorWood) 

Smith,  A.  (Hackney,  S.) 

Spokes,  R.  (Walworth) 

Stuart,  J.  (Haggerston) 

Torrance,  A.  M.  (Islington,  E.,).,^,  . 

Verney,  F.  W.  (Peckham) 

Ward,  H.  (Teller)  (Hoxton) 

Waterlow,  D.  S.  (St.  Pancras,  N.) 

Webb,  Sidney  (Deptford) 

West,  Sir  A.  E. 

Wiles,  T.   (Bethnal  Green,  S.W 

Williams,  Rev.  C.  Fleming 

Williams,  R.  (Lambeth) 

Yates,  W.  B.  (Teller) 


In  the  above  list  will  be  noticed  the  names  of  all  the 
leaders  of  the  Progressive  party  who  were  present. 


The  Cqnseryatiyes,  although  supported  by,  some  Labour 
members,  were  not  able  to  defeat,  the  Progressives. 
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On  October  20tli,  the  Bridges  Committee  presented  a 
report  to  the  Council  containing  the  f oUowing  tenders  for  the 
erection  of  the  superstructure  : — 

£       s.    d. 


Messrs.  Pethick  Brothers  (Foreign  steel)    . .          . .  132,073  0  0 

„         {           „           )    ..          ..  133,664  0  0 

':;;'',■■          •„'^;    (British 'steel) '■.•■■   'i^  '  137,073  0  0 

A.  Fase,Y  &  Sou       ,..,,;i    r^  <<,  ..:i.,. :....,  hi!  ■.,•!  141,741  13  ,9,  ,,,..  t 

V.  Wall..          ..      /..       , ,...,,..  142,942  9,  5     ,    , 

Patent  Shaft  and  Axletree  Company         . .          . .  153,551  10  0 

Heenan  St  Froude,  Limited  . .         :':i  '"'■' :'.' ' '    '  '.'.'• '  •  134,584  0  0      " ' ' 

A.  Handyside  &  Co 158,200  11  4 

Cochrane  &  Sons         ;..(,)     w*:;:  j    ..;  ,  ;  ,,:<>  ,.-.<  4*    ^  158,500  0  0 

5,Perrv&Co ,.          ...^  160,360  0  0 

Baudet,  Donon  &  Co.            . ,          . .          . .          . .  166,587  9  0 

J.  Westwood&  Co.,  Limited-    ■" '.'.''•'■'    ..         ..  168,803  0  0     -^ 

.  1' •!  1  !  I   I  /  •>  fi  [       ..i!i     <ri     ■//■•I/      »,-     (If.  i-i^u-YS     •<"  ^.•(I|  f;  f  i  i     ftffiif     .1(1  t 

Fortunately,  the  foreign  steel  tender  was  rejected,  because  i-cc. 
the  Council's  engineer  "  would  not  recommend  its  acceptance."  rejects 

foreign 

Therefore,    by   the    action    of    the    engineer,  the  Progressive  steel, 
party  were  prevented  from  accepting  a  foreign  contract. 

,  ,  The  Bridges  Committee  recommended  that  the  offer  of 
Messrs.  Heenan  &  Froude,  Ltd.,  be  accepted.  On  the  motion 
of  a  Conservative  member  (Mr.  E.  White),  it  was  decided  to 
accept  the  tender  of  Mr.  C.  Wall,  of  Chelsea,  so  that,  the, work 
might  be  given  to  a  London  firm  and  thus  effect  a  saving  of 
£11,641   10s.  7d.  for  the  Ratepayers. 


i  .. 


'!  H<  •i'l:! 


il  MM 
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MAIN    DRAINAGE-FLOODINGS, 


ment. 


A  notable  instance  of  how  the  Progressives  have  neglected 
to  carry  out  primary  duties  of  the  first  importance  to  the  health 
of  London  is  afforded  by  the  scandalous  delay  in  dealing  with 
the  inadequate  main  drainage  system  of  the  Metropolis. 

1889-91.  On  the   17th  December,    1889   (a   few  months  after  its 

Urgency  of  Constitution),  the  Council  passed  a  resolution  asking  the  Main 
improve-    Drainage  Committee  for  information  as  to  the  condition  of 

the  main  drainage  system  "  with  a  view  to  the    prevention 

of  disease." 

On  January  17th,  1890,  the  Committee  gave  instructions 
to  Mr.  Benjamin  Baker,  and  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Council, 
to  fully  report  upon  {inter  alia) 

The  i^rovision  of  storm  overflows,  and  the  best  means  for  avoidance  of  the 
floodings  which  have  lately  caused  much  inconvenience  and  injury  in  several  low- 
lying  districts. 

The  Committee  urged — 

Upon  the  engineers  the  desirability  of  the  utmost  promptitude  in  making  their 
report,  and  that  they  should  have  regard  to  the  advisability  of  delivering  it  to  the 
Committee,  for  the  information  of  tlie  Council,  in  such  time  that,  if  works  of 
magnitude  may  be  recommended  and  approved,  the  requisite  surveys  and  references 
could  be  made  in  time  for  any  application  to  Parliament,  of  which  notice  would 
have  to  be  given  in  the  latter  part  of  this  year. — [L.C.G.  publication,  No.  3,  February, 
1891,  vp.  3-5.) 

ENGINEERS'    REPORT. 

Eeportof  A  year  later  the  engineers    presented  their  joint  report, 

fs'e?."''''' dated    February    19th,    1891.     The    report    referred    to    the 
inadequacy  of  the   sewers — 
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To  the  frequent  flooding  complained  of  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  Poplar,  Hackney 
Wick,  and  Westminster  ;  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  reUef  for  this  portion  of 
the  system  is  urgently  required.     The  cases  of   flooding  on  the  south  side  of   the  , 

river     ....     are  most  serious  in  Peckham,  Dulwich  and  Streatham,  and  in  I 

some  of  the  low-lying  parts  near  the  river. — {pp.  10,  18.) 

The  engineers  then  stated —  requfre- 

ments." 
It  will  be  manifest  that  the  most  urgent  present  requirements  are  the  prevention, 

as  far  as  possible,  of  floods  due  to  rainfall. — {p.  19.) 

They  then  deal  with  the  necessary  new  works  required 
to  bring  the  existing  main  drainage  up  to  present  requirements  ' 

and  to  provide  for  future  increase. 

The  cost  of  the  proposed  works  will  be  approximately  as  follows  : —  proposals. 

APPROXIMATE    ESTIMATE    COST    OF    THE    PROPOSED    WORKS    FOR  I 

IMPROVING   THE   EXISTING   SYSTEM   OF  MAIN   DRAINAGE   ON   THE 
NORTH   AND  SOUTH  SIDES   OF  THE   THAMES. 

Works  on  the  North  side  of  the  Thames. 

£  £ 

New  outfall  sewer.  Old  Ford  to  Barking 620,000 

New  intercepting  sewer,  Paddington  to  Old  Ford  . .          . .  245,000                                       I 

Separation  of  Isle  of  Dogs  and  Hackney  branches,  including 

pl^mping  engines      . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  55,000 

Total  of  works  on  the  North  side  of  the  Thames  . ,          . . 920,000  I 

Works  on  the  South  side  of  the  Thames. 

New  low  level  sewer  and  branches,  from  Deptford  to  Crossness  427,000 

New  high  level  gravitation  sewer,  Dulwich  and  Crossness  . .  784,000 

Engines  and  buildings  at  Crossness    . .          . .          . .          . .  89,000 

Total  for  works  on  the  South  side  of  the  Thames             . . 1.300,000  j 

Total  for  both  sides        ..  , 2,220,000 


Summarising    the    report     and    conclusions,    they    say 
(p.  33)- 

We  have  found  on  investigation  that  the  most  frequent  cause  of  public  complaint 
is  due  to  the  insufficient  size  of  the  main  outfall  sewers  which  has  led  to  floodings 
of  the  low  districts,  and  to  the  frequent  discharge  of  much  crude,  undiluted  sewage 
into  the  Thames  in  the  heart  of  the  Metropolis.  To  remedy  these  immediate 
pressing  evils,  we  have  proposed  the  construction  of  new  intercepting  sewers  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  of  sufficient  size  to  provide  for  the  sewage  of  a  future  popu- 
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lati'bn'b'f  seven  millions, 'Ariel' also  £6^  4'  reasbflable  araoiint  bf  rainfall.,  at  a  eost  of 
about  21  millions.  We  are  of  opinion  that  detailed  plans  should  be  prepared  bf 
these  works,  and  that  ho  time  should  be  lost  in  commencing  such  portions  of  them 
'ak  are  nibre  immediately  required.  '   '■'  '■"'"'■'-   '^■'■' 

.!    o!  ijstj    ijjjiYl    /v-'l   oil)    ! 

PLANS    PHEPAEEDl  nK^>ai^iK>  o.l'i' 

^'"■'  -jil!  v.'ij^  r.Iii  ll  !,,,[!   i^,  ,•;;,, r !ilf.-   il 

On  Marcli  10th,  1891,  the  Main  Drainage;  Committee 
recommended  that  detailed  plans  be  prepared  of  the  proposed 
new  sewers.  On  the  proposal  to  adopt  this  recommendation 
It 'wa's  'agreed  that  the  following  addition  should  be  made  to 
the  motion:—  — -  -  .:ii  mriui  i.,]  obr/ui.)  -i   l^.j: 

.ttioa.iy.n.i  ^jj(j  thai  the  Committee  be  instructed  to'  obtain  a  further  report,  which  shall 

have  special  reference  to  (a)  the  separation  of  the  rainfall  from  the  ^ewage  in  districts 
where  it  may  be  practicable  ;  (b)  the  better-  prevention  of- storm  overflows  into  the 
Thames  and  Lea  ;    (o)  the  better  purification  of  the  river. — {.Mimtes,  1891,  p.  297.) 

With  regard  to  (a)  it  may  be  stated  that  this  proposal, 
if  carried  out,  would  cost  about  20  millions  sterling. 


FOUR    YEAiig'     MLAY.  '  ^^   =^^  ^  '- '"^-^ 
I'-C-C.  Year  after  year  grave  complaints  of  floodings  continued 

inaction,  ''  ^  ...  .  .        . 

1895.  to  be  made  by  local  authorities  in  various  districts,  but  little 
was  done  to  obviate  the  inconvenience,  monetary  loss  and 
injury  to  public  health.  A  few  minor  works  were  carried 
out,  but  the  main  proposals  of  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  and  Mr. 
Binnie  were  disregarded. 

Serious  Q^  ^\^q   IQth   of   December,    1895,   an   adjourned  report 

injury  to    of  the  Main  Drainage  Committee  was  considered  by  the  Council. 

public  _  o  J  ■  .    . 

.health.       This  report  began — 


tj 


We  have  to  call  the  seTious ; attention  of  the  Council, to, -the  present  state, <^f 
the  main  drainage  of  London  on  the  north  sidei of  the  Thamea^:.  ,,,'  .,( , 


It  then  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  main  drainage  system, 
and  the  proposals  of  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  and  Mr.  Binnie  in 
their  joint  report  of  February,  1891.       ,  .  ,    ,.  , ;,  ...^ 

In  reports,  dated  15th  February,  1894,  and  17tli  OctbberV'l'S^S,  t!ie'~  cHe! 
engineer  has  again  called  our  attention  to  the  necessity  of  at  once  undertaking 
the  wbrks  required  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames.  The  chief  engineer,  revie\\Tng 
all  the  facts,  informs  us  that  he  was  more  strongly  impressed  than  ever  with  the 
necessity  of  immediately  proceeding  with  these  works.  If  this  is  not  done,  he 
fears  that  the  main  drainage  system  will  fall  into  disrepute. 

ill!' 

The    Committee    recommended    the    construction    of    an 
additional  outfall  sewer  between  Old  Ford  and  Barking,  and 
the   new   intercepting   sewer    between    Paddington    and    Old  gressive 
Ford — the  two  chief  proposals  for  North  London  contained  in  tJ^sanitary 
tlie  report  of  1891. 

nti  J       1  w       ill  •  '  ■ 

!..)iuPROGPvESSIVE    OPPOSITION    TO    PvEFORM. 


Pro- 
gres 
obstruction 
t3  sanita 
improve- 
ments. 


:cn  il  1 


On  the  motion  to  adopt  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee,  an  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  ]M;cPou,gall 
(Progressive),  seconded  by  Mr.  Idris  (Progressive) — • 

That  the  general  enlargement  of  the  main  drainage  system  is  npt  now 
necessary,  but  that  local  floodings  need  immediate  attention. 

This  amendment  was  carried,  but,  on  the  motion  of 
'Dr.  Longstaff  (Conservative),  the  following  words  were  added — • 

And''t'Kaf  The  Maii\''I^rainage''Co'mmift(?e  "be  Mstfiicfed  t6''brihg-  ii^)  "d^'rfeport, 
showing  in  detail  the  results  of  the  several  works  carried  out  by  the  Council,  with 
a  view  to  relieve  the  mam  drainage  system. 

Mr.  McDougall,  in  moving  his  amendment,  contended 
that  the  new  sewers  would  not  be  successful  in  preventing  the 
floodings — 

1 1 ',!  That  during  thb  last  six  years  the  Council  had  spcntj  in  connection  with  the 
relief  of  the  sewers  in  the  north  of  London,  flGfi.diM),  and  theiQ  Wfts  now  no  need 
for  any  general  enlargement  of  the  sewerage  system. 
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Mr.  Idris,  in  seconding  the  amendment,  said — 

Further  That  if  they  went  on  as  thoy  were  now  doing,  he  felt  sure  that  every  year  that 

d^^^y-  passed  would  only  tend  to  prove  the  futility  of  such  an  expenditure  as  they  were 

now  asked  to  sanction. 

This  Progressive  opposition  to  the  carrying  out  of 
extremely  urgent  main  drainage  works  was  directly  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  the  engineers,  and  the  result  was  that  London 
still  continued  to  suffer  from  floodings. 

ANOTHER  FOUR  YEARS'  DELAY. 

1899.  However,  four  years  later,  in  1899,  Sir  Alexander  Binnie 

again  recommended  the  execution  of  the  proposed  sewage 
works,  north  and  south  of  the  Thames,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
nearly  three  million  pounds.  These  proposals  were  submitted 
to  the  Council  on  the  5th  December,  1899,  with  an  expression 
of  opinion  that  all  the  sewers  should  be  constructed  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible. 

The  report  stated  that — 

For  a  long  time  past  serious  complaints  have  been  made  of  the  insufficiency 
of  the  main  sewers  in  the  various  parts  of  London,  and  our  attention  has  been 
frequently  directed  to  the  dangers  arising  to  public  health  from  the  periodical 
flooding  of  dwelling  houses  and  other  buildings  with  storm  waters  and  sewage. 
The  duty  of  providing  means  for  the  drainage  of  the  Metropolis  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  principal  duties  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  Council,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  Council  fulfils  its  obligation  in  seeing  that  this  work  is  effectually  done 
is,  and  must  be,  a  matter  of  the  utmost  concern  to  the  public— (L.C.C.  Minutes, 
1S99,  p.  1,720.) 

After  recapitulating  the  facts,  as  before  stated,  the 
report  of  the  Committee  stated,  in  effect,  that  the  minor 
works  carried  out  would  be  practically  of  little  avail  until 
the  large  works  were  executed. 
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LOCAL    AUTHORITIES    CONDEMN    L.C.C. 

Strong  representations,  iiraing  the  construction  of  additional  relief  sewers,  have  Local  A u- 
°      ^  .  .  thorities 

been  made  by  the  following  authorities  : —  condemn 

L  G  C 
Battei-sea  Kensington  St.  Luke's 

Bermondsey  Lee  St.  James,  Westminster 

Camberwell  Limehouse  St.  ^Margaret  and  St.  John, 

Chelsea  Newington  Westminster 

Fulham  Paddington  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields 

Hackney  Plumstead  St.  Marylebone 

Hammersmith  Poplar  St.  Olave's 

Holborn  St.  George,  Hanover  Square  Whitechapel 

Islington  St.  George-the-Martyr 

Most  of  these  authorities  urge  the  construction  of  the  sewers  recommended 
in  the  joint  report  of  1891,  and  deputations  from  several  of  them  have,  from  time 
to  time,  appeared  before  us.  We  may  also  state,  for  the  information  of  the  Coimcil, 
that  some  time  ago  a  conierence  of  the  representatives  of  the  Vestry  of  Hackney, 
Vestry  of  Paddington,  Poplar  District  Board,  Vestry  of  Stoke  Newington,  Vestry 
of  Islington,  and  the  Hornsey  and  South  Hornsey  District  Councils,  was  held  to 
discuss  the  serious  condition  of  affairs  arising  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  main 
sewers,  and  a  deputation  subsequently  attended  before  us  in  support  of  a  memorial 
urging  that  additional  works,  recommended  as  a  remedy  in  the  joint  report  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Baker  and  Sir  Alexander  Binnie,  should  be  proceeded  with  without  further 
delay,  and  that  all  minor  works,  which  would  tend  to  lessen  local  floodings  and 
improve  the  flow  of  the  high-level  sewer,  should  be  at  once  carried  out.  A  further 
conference  of  the  leading  parishes  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames  was  held  at  the 
Paddington  Vestry  Hall  on  Friday,  27th  October  last,  when  the  following  resolution, 
relating  to  storm  floodings  and  the  attitude  of  the  Council  in  the  matter,  was  passed  : 
"  That  this  conference,  comprising  representatives  of  the  leading  parishes  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Thames,  hereby  places  on  record  its  surprise  that,  not%vithstanding 
the  strong  expression  of  opinion  by  the  Main  Drainage  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council  and  its  responsible  officers,  and  the  repeated  representations  of 
vestries  and  district  boards,  to  the  effect  that  the  existing  sewer  accommodation 
of  the  Metropolis  was  entirely  inadequate  to  carry  out  the  work  required  of  it,  no 
attempt  should  have  been  made  to  abate  the  intolerable  nuisance  complained  of  ; 
and  further,  that  this  conference  urges  upon  the  Council  the  absolute  necessity 
of  their  at  once  carrying  out  such  works  as  may  be  necessary  to  remedy  the  above- 
mentioned  state  of  things." — {L.C.C.  Minutes,  1899,  p.   1,723.) 

MORE    PROGRESSIVE     OPPOSITION. 

Notwithstanding  the  urgency  of  the  matter,  Mr.  McDougall 
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(Progressive)  moved  an  amendment,  seconded  by  Mr.   Idris 
(Progressive) — 

That  the  Council  re-affirms  its  resohition  of  the  10th  December,  1895,  viz., 
that  the  general  enlargement  of  the  main  drainage  system  is  not  now  necessary, 
but  that  local  flooclings  need  immediate  attention,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
recommendation  be  referred  back  to  the  Committee. — (L.C.C.  Minutes,  p.  1,728.) 

The    amendment,    however,    was    lost,  and   the    Council 
decided,  after  eight  years'  delay,  to  execute  certain  works. 

The  sums  voted  by  the  Council  in  respect  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Northern 
outfall  sewer  are  as  follows  : — 

Two  sewers  between  the  Abbey  Mills  pumping  station  and  the 

Barking  outfall,  inclusive  of  incidental  works  at  the  latter  station     £600,000 
Two  sewers  between  the  Abbey  Mills  pumping  station  and  Old  Ford       200,000 

£800,000 


On  the  south  side  of  the  Thames  the  Council  decided 
to  construct  a  new  outfall  sewer  between  Deptford  pumping 
station  and  the  Crossness  outfall,  and  a  high  level  sewer 
between  Crossness  and  Plumstead  railway  station,  besides 
various  other  works.  The  sums  voted  by  the  Council  in 
respect  of  this  work  amount  to  £650,000. 

DESCPvIPTION    OF    THE    FLOODINGS. 

On  the  29th  June,  1903,  the  Times  contained  a  letter 
from  Sir  Philip  Burne- Jones,  Bart.,  on  the  inadequate  drainage 
in  London.  After  briefly  stating  the  inaction  of  the  London 
County  Council,  the  letter  proceeds : — 

I  need  not  enlarge.  Sir,  upon  what  this  flooding  involves.  Hundreds  of  houses 
are  inundated  with  a  flood  of  filthy  black  water,  thick  with  m\id  and  sewage,  which 
forces  its  way  up_  through  gullies  and  manholes  and  any  apertures  connecting  the 
houses  with  the  drains.  In  the  casa  of  well-to-do  people  this  causes  huge  incon- 
venience and  much  expense  ;  where  their  humbler  neighbours  are  concerned.fthe 
effect  is  distressing  and  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  I  have  thi?  morning  visited 
fcveral  ba-.ements  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  this  neighbourhood  ;    and  the  sights 
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■which  I  have  seen  might  well  stimulate  the  London  County  Coimcil  to  immediate 
and  productive  action  of  some  sort,  if  it  were  only  to  provide  additional  relays 
of  workmen,  and  so  hasten  the  completion  of  the  new  pumping  station  in  Lot's 
Road.  The  community  vvould,  I  think,  be  willing  to  dispense  with  the  bands 
in  the  parks  (for  a  few  Sundays)  as  a  contribution  to  any  extra  expenses  incurred. 
The  soaking  damp  floors,  the  foaS,  stagnant  sswer  stssaed  water  lying  in  the  areas 
of  the  little  houses,  presented  a  spectacle  of  desolation  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
match  anywhere.  In  one  case,  the  fireplace  itself  was  bulging  out  of  its  brick 
setting,  having  been  loosened  by  the  water.  A  very  little  imagination  will  picture 
the  indescribable  details  of  discomfort  and  misery  which  would  be  caused  by  the 
sudden  immersion  of  one's  living  room  in  several  feet  of  reeking  sewage  water 
During  the  past  few  days  the  destruction  of  property  in  this  parish  has  been  enormous  ; 
the  danger  to  health  is  just  as  great.  I  have  stated  the  bare  facts, 
trusting  that  you.  Sir,  will  give  them  pubhcity,  and  that  by  so  doing  the  London 
County  Coimcil  (who  are  primarily  responsible  for  this  indescribable  misery)  may 
be  moved  to  do  something  more  than  talk  and  pass  resolutions.  Do  not  let  them 
waste  more  time,  even  in  defending  themselves,  but  let  them  act ;  and  even  thus 
late  in  the  daj%  after  being  in  possession  of  the  facts  for  14  years  without  moving 
in  the  mati:er,  let  them  de\'ise  a  practical  remedy  for  the  evil  at  their  doors,  and 
thus  justify  their  stewardship  to  the  long-sufferuig  ratepayers  of  the  Metropolis." 

The  flooding  of  houses  by  sewage  has  greatly  increased 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  on  the  17th  October,  1903,  the  Times 
contained  the  following  : — 

The  Flooding  in  South  London. — At  the  Southwark  Town  Hall,  a  conference  south 
of  delegates  from  the  South  London  borough  councils  was  held  on  Thursday,  to  London 
consider  the  subject  of  the  periodical  flooding  of  houses  and  business  premises. 
The  Mayor  of  Southwark  (Mr.  T.  Bryan),  who  presided,  said  that  the  question 
affected  all  the  boroughs  in  South  London,  and  it  was  a  serious  menace  to  the 
health  of  the  people.  In  Southwark,  for  instance,  the  deaths  from  consumption 
numbered  500  annually,  and  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  reduce  that  fearful  rate 
when  the  subsoil  of  tlie  district  was  rendered  perennially  damp.  Recently  2,000 
houses  were  flooded  with  sewage,  and  tradesmen  had  large  quantities  of  goods 
damaged.  Mr.  Attenborough  (Southwark)  moved  the  appointment  of  a  deputation 
to  wait  upon  the  London  County  Council,  pointing  out  the  serious  danger  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  London  boroughs  likely  to  arise  from  the 
periodical  flooding  of  their  premises  with  sewage,  and  to  urge  upon  the  Council 
the  necessity  of  taking  effective  steps  to  deal  with  the  question  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  The  Mayor  of  Wandsworth  seconded  the  motion.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  W.  Kent  Lemon  (Greenwich)  advocated  recourse  to  the  Law  Courts  for 
a  mandamus  compeUing  the  County  Council  to  remedy  the  matter.  The  motion 
was  carried.  The  Maj'or  of  Wand.sworth  then  moved  : — "  That  this  conference 
advise  the  local  councils  to  petition  the  Local  Government  Board  to  hold  an  inquiry 
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into  the  serious  neglect  of  the  County  Council  to  provide  sufficient  main  drainage 
for  London."  Alderman  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Anderson,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said 
that  the  sewers  -were  carrying  80  per  cent,  more  sewage  than  they  were  built  for, 
and  were  serving  a  population  50  per  cent,  greater  than  they  were  intended  to 
serve.  He  knew  of  two  fever  hospitals  that  had  been  flooded  and  their  boiler 
fires  extinguished,  while  in  one  some  of  the  wards  were  flooded  and  the  patients 
had  to  be  carried  out  late  at  night.  At  present  five  wards  in  the  hospital  were  not 
safe  to  be  used.  Eventually  an  amendment  was  carried  agreeing  to  leave  the 
question  of  an  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board  until  after  the  conference 
had  waited  upon  the  County  Council. 

On  tlie  1st  December,  1903,  the  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee reported  to  the  Council  that — 

Jointly  with  the  Main  Drainage  Committee,  they  had  received  a  deputation 
from  South  London  borough  councils  which  desired  to  press  upon  the  Council 
the  inadequacy  of  the  main  drainage  system  for  deaUng  with  storm  water  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Thames,  and  urged  that  such  steps  as  might  be  necessary  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  fioodings.  The  delegates  were  informed  that 
their  representations  would  receive  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  Council. 
The  statements  made  by  the  deputation  were  now  receiving  the  consideration 
of  the  Main  Drainage  Committee,  who  had  for  a  considerable  time  been  devoting 
their  attention  to  the  question  of  the  means  to  be  taken  for  the  improvement  of 
the  main  drainage  system  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  deputation. 

The  report  was  received. 


SANITARY    EXPERTS    CONDEMN    L.C.C. 


Sanitary  On   the    9th    of   December,    1903,    Sir   Benjamin   Baker, 

Institute         ^   /^ 

condemn  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  M.Iust.C.E.,  presided  at  a  discussion 
held  at  the  Sanitary  Institute,  Parkes  Museum,  on  "  The 
Flooding  of  Basements  in  London  by  Sewage." 

Dr.  H.  R.  Kenwood,  M.B.,  D.P.H.,  said  he  was  not  going  to  deny  himself 
the  luxury  of  criticism.  The  dreadful  and  disgusting  experience  of  the  present 
year  would  have  been  spared  if  the  County  Council  had  acted  before.  It  had  required 
ten  years,  two  reports,  a  mandamus,  and  threats  to  bring  the  Council  before  the 
Courts  of  Law,  befora  it  could  make  up  its  mind.  Fourteen  years  ago  the  County 
Council  had  this  before  them  for  eight  months,  and  instructed  the  Main  Drainage 
Committee  to  secure  the  services  of  an  eminent  civil  engineer.  Fourteen  months 
afterwards  (1891)  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  and  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  recommended 
nuw  outfall  sewers.     Nothing  was  done  for  four  and  a-half  years,  when  the  Main 
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Drainage  Committee  recommended  that  the  work  be  carried  out.  Two  j^cars  after- 
wards, in  response  to  a  deputation,  the  engineer  to  the  County  Council  was  again 
instructed  to  report.  This  he  did,  and  fifteen  months  afterwards  work  was  recom- 
mended at  a  cost  of  one  and  a-half  miUions.  At  a  conference  of  the  leading  boroughs 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames,  six  months  afterwards,  a  resolution  was  passed 
placing  on  record  surprise  that,  notwithstanding  repeated  reports  that  the  existing 
sewer  accommodation  of  the  IMetropolis  was  entirely  inadequate,  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  abate  the  nuisance.  In  December,  1899,  the  County  Council  approved 
the  report  of  the  Main  Drainage  Committee,  pronounced  eight  years  previously 
to  be  of  so  urgent  a  cliaracter,  but  Mr.  McDougall,  as  in  1895,  moved  an  amend- 
ment that  the  scheme  was  not  now  necessary.  The  failure  of  the  Council  to  deal 
promptly  with  the  question  endangered  health  by  the  flooding  of  dwellings,  and 
led  to  a  large  amount  of  avoidable  pollution.  In  their  own  borough  they  were 
not  under  the  impression  that  complamts  were  r^iade  in  all  instances,  and  on  making 
a  house-to-house  inspection  had  been  struck  with  the  very  large  number  of  cases 
where  basements  had  been  flooded,  and  the  people  had  made  no  complaint,  recog- 
nising the  hopelessness  of  doing  so.  Wash  houses  and  underground  bakehouses 
and  cellars  had  been  inundated,  and  carpets  and  goods  were  injured  or  spoiled, 
and  deposit  left  over  and  under  floors,  endangering  health.  They  must  all  fully 
recognise  the  excellent  work  of  the  County  Council,  but  found  it  diflticult  to  realise 
why  this  work  had  so  long  been  shelved,  when  other  schemes  had  been  dealt  with. 
He  would  have  preferred  to  have  seen  this  great  sanitary  improvement  carried 
out  in  precedence  to  many  matters  dealt  with,  such  as  the  housing  scheme,  which 
furnished  so  modest  a  result,  having  regard  to  its  costliness.  The  County  Council, 
as  a  body,  had  only  during  the  last  few  years  fully  recognised  the  importance  of 
the  work.  Under  great  pressure  they  made  a  display  of  being  desirous  of  doing 
something  by  calling  for  successive  reports.  They  would  not  escape  from  criticism 
until  they  liad  taken  hold  of  the  work  with  both  hands,  and  until  the  general  public 
found  remedied  the  disgraceful  condition  under  which  so  many  had  been  com- 
pelled to  live  for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  Councillor  F.  A.  Dod,  Stoke  Newington,  referred  to  the  report  presented 
to  the  London  County  Council  in  1891.  He  said  that  body  was  responsible  for 
the  present  state  of  things,  and  moved  the  following  resolution  : — "  That  this 
meeting  is  of  opinion  tliat  tlie  flooding  of  London  basements  with  sewage  is  a 
grave  menace  to  public  health,  and  regrets  that  this  menace  has  been  allowed  to 
continue  for  so  many  years,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  County  Council.  It  urges 
upon  that  body  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  making  main  sewers  to  relieve  London 
of  its  present  insanitary  state." 

Mr.  Loveday  seconded.  He  said  that  the  County  Council  had  done  nothing 
apparently  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  sewers. 

The  Chairman  said  it  had  been  proved  that  a  large  measure  must  be  carried 
out.  It  would  not  in  the  least  hurt  the  County  Council,  if  they  had  behind  them 
the  pressure  of  the  Sanitary  In.stitute. 
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Mr.  Fitzmaurice  and  Dr.  Kenwood  having  replied.  Councillor  Dod's  rcrsolution 
was  carried  as  amended  according  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman.  The 
amended  resolution  was  : — "  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  flooding  of 
London  basements  with  sewage  is  a  great  menace  to  public  health,  and  regrets  that 
this  menace  has  been  allowed  to  continue  for  so  many  years.  It  requests  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  to  urge  the  London  County  Council  t3  proceed  with  all 
possible  expedition  with  the  completion  of  the  necessary  work  of  the  main  sewers 
to  relieve  London  from  its  present  insanitary  state." 
— Local  Government  Journal,  December  19th,   1903. 

BOROUGH  COUXCILS  CONDEMN  L.C.C. 

At  a  Conference  of  Delegates  from  the  Islington, 
Hackney  and  Stoke  Newington  Borough  Councils,  held  at 
Stoke  Newington,  on  January  4:th,  1901,  a  resolution  was 
passed  viewing  "  with  regret  the  delay  of  the  L.C.C.  in  giving 
effect  to  their  Engineers'  Reports  of  1891  and  1899  and  in 
grappling  with  the  question." 

At  Paddington  Town  Hall,  on  January  20th,  1904,  a 
conference  of  delegates  from  the  Borough  Councils  of  Fulham, 
Hammersmith,  Hampstead,  Islingt;on,  Kensington,  Maryle- 
bone,  Paddington  and  Stoke  Newington,  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  Conference  "  viewed  with  alarm  and  regret  the 
great  delay  of  the  London  County  Council  in  giving  effect 
to  their  engineer's  reports  of  1891  and  1899  dealing  with 
the  question  of  the  main  drainage  of  London." — Times, 
January  21st,  1904. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  damage  to  property  by  floodings 
in  London  since  1891  (when  the  work  ought  to  have  been 
undertaken  by  the  London  County  Council)  exceeds  the 
probable  cost  of  the  sewerage  works  necessary  to  remedy 
the  evil. 

For  the  grave  injury  to  public  health,  and  the  serious 
loss  to  the  community  caused  by  these  filthy  floods,  the 
Progressives  are  responsible. 
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HOUSING    OF    THE    WORKING 

CLASSES. 


THE    ACTS    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

To   the    Conservative   and   Unionist   party   is   due   most  Housing 

legislation 

of  the  law  relating  to  the  housing  of  the  working  classes,  mainly  dae 
Formerly  it  was  embodied  in  three  sets  of  Acts — Shaftesbury's  vative 
Acts  (enabling  local  authorities  to  provide  lodging  houses 
for  letting  to  the  labouring  classes)  ;  Torrens's  Acts  (em- 
powering local  authorities  to  deal  with  houses  unfit  for  human 
habitation)  ;  and  Cross's  Acts  (giving  the  authorities  power 
to  carry  out  improvement  schemes  for  unhealthy  areas). 
Under  Lord  Shaftesbury's  x\cts  scarcely  anything  was  done  ; 
little  was  accomplished  under  Mr.  Torrens's  measures  ;  but 
under  the  Acts  passed  when  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Cross  was  Home 
Secretary,  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  ministry,  many  substantial 
improvements  were  instituted  in  London. 

In   1884,   mainly   at  the   instance   of  Lord   Salisbury,   aiheKoyai 
Royal  Commission  sat  to  inquire  into  the  working  of,   andsion:  its 
suggest  improvements  in,  these  Acts.  menda- 

tions 
carried  out 

The  Commission  directed  its  recommendations  mainly  to  by  conser. 

vative  and 

two   objects — (1)   The  improvement   of  the   means  possessed  unionist 

party. 

by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the  local  bodies 
for  dealing  with  the  subject ;  (2)  The  reform  of  the  local 
autliorities  themselves. 

Conservative     and     Unionist     Governments    have     since 
passed — 
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(1)  The  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  and  the  London 
Government  Act,  1899,  and  thereby  created  in  the 
County  Council  and  the  Borough  Councils  municipal 
authorities  capable  of  dealing  with  the  housing 
problem  ; 

(2)  The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Acts,  1890,  1900 

and  1903,  and  the  Public  Health  Act,  1891,  the  great 
measures  with  which  those  authorities  are  armed  for 
their  work. 

Radical  The   Writer   of  the   articles   in  the   Daily  News,   headed 

testimony 

toconser-   "  No  Room  to  Livc  "  (Rcprmt,  1899,  p.  137),  thus  speaks  oi 

vative 

measures,   tlic  latter  Acts  : — 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  powers  of  the  loeal  authorities  are  neither  few  nor  small. 
They  are  suflficient  to  deal  with  all  the  forms  of  overcrowding  and  horrible  housing, 
and  every  kmd  of  unhealthy  dwelling.  They  are  fairly  simple  ioo  and  clearly  defined. 
They  are  all  compressed  within  two  Acts  of  Parliament — the  Public  Health  Act 
and  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act. 

The  Radicals  can  point  to  no  piece  of  effective  legislation 
on  the  subject. 

Public  The   Public   Health   Act   consolidated   and   amended   the 

Act,  1891.  sanitary  laws  formerly  administered  by  the  Vestries  and 
District  Boards  and  now  by  the  Borough  Councils.  It  contains 
numerous  provisions  for  the  prevention  of  overcrowding  and 
sanitary  evils  of  all  sorts,  and  it  places  the  County  Council 
in  the  position  of  a  central  health  authority  for  certain  purposes. 

A°ri890  ^^^   Housing  Act   brought   within   a   single   Statute   the 

former  Acts,  with  many  improvements. 

Powers  Vdit  I.   enables  the   County   Council   to   clear  large   un- 

under  -'  o 

tlTciear      ^i^^^l^hy  arcas.     The  Council,  if  satisfied  by  the  representations 
large         of  a  medical  officer  of  health  that  the  sanitary  defects  of  an 

insanitary  '' 

areas.        area  cannot  be  remedied  otherwise  than  by  an  improvement 
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scheme  for  the  rearrangement  and  reconstruction  of  the  streets 
and  houses,  makes  a  scheme  which  has  to  be  confirmed  by  a 
Secretary  of  State  and  Parliament.  The  Council  is  required 
by  the  Act  to  provide  accommodation  for  at  least  as  many 
persons  of  the  working  classes  as  may  be  displaced,  but  a 
Secretary  of  State  may,  on  the  application  of  the  Council, 
dispense  with  the  obligation  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  one 
half.  The  compensation  payable  for  property  taken  compul- 
sorily  within  an  unhealthy  area  is  limited  by  special  provisions, 
wliich  forbid  any  allowance  in  respect  of  the  compulsory 
purchase. 

Part  II.   of  the  iVct  gives  the  County  Council  and  the  powers 
Vestries   and   District   Boards   power  to   make   improvement  part  i.  to 
schemes  for  unhealthy  areas,  which  are  too  small  to  be  dealt  gmau 


areas. 


with  under  Part  I.  The  schemes  must  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  but  need  not  be  confirmed  by 
Parliament,  unless  an  owner  of  any  part  of  an  area  petitions 
against  a  scheme.  The  London  County  Council  may  con- 
tribute towards  vestry  schemes,  and  a  Secretary  of  State  may 
order  the  Council  to  contribute.  The  local  authorities  have 
extensive  powers  under  this  part  of  the  Act  as  regards  the 
closing  and  demolition  of  dwellings  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

Part   III.   made  the   powers   of  Lord   Shaftesbury's   Act  Powers 
metropolitan  instead  of  local.     It  enables  the  London  County  part  iir. 
Council  to  buy  land  by  agreement,  or  compulsorily  with  the  apart  from 
authority  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
lodging    houses    which    include    cottages,    for    the    working 
classes,  and  also  to  contract  for  the  purchase  or  lease  of  lodging 
houses. 

By    the    London    Government    Act,    1899,    the    Unionist  Extension 

_,      ,.  1  -r»  1       /^  -1  1  of  Part  III. 

Parliament   gave   power   to   the   Borough   Councils   to   adopt  to  Borough 
Part  III.  of  the  Housing  Act  within  their  own  boroughs. 
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County  gy  j^i^Q  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Amendment  Act, 

empowered  1900,   introduced   by  Mr.   Chaplin,   Parliament  has  extended 

to  buy  land  '  , 

the  powers  of  the  Council,  under  Part  III.,  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  buy  land  outside  as  well  as  within  the  county  boundary, 
and  has  also  empowered  it  to  lease  land  acquired  under  Part  III. 
to  any  lessee,  for  the  purpose  and  under  the  condition  that 
the  lessee  will  carry  the  Act  into  execution  by  building  and 
maintaining  on  the  land  lodging  houses  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act.  Provision  is  made  for  securing  the  use  of  the 
land  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  and  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  the  houses. 

[The  Council  has  no  power  to  sell  land  bought  under 
Part  III.,  though  it  has  power  to  sell  or  let  land  acquired 
under  Part  I.,  and  is  indeed  required  to  sell  land  so  acquired 
within  ten  years.] 

In  March,  1902,  a  Joint  Select  Committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  Standing  Orders  relating  to  displacement  of 
persons  of  the  labouring  classes  in  connection  with  the  powers 
given  by  public  and  private  Acts.  Their  recommendations 
were  embodied  in  the  Housing  Act  of  the  following  year. 

By  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1003  (intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Walter  Long,  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board),  the  maximum  term  for  repayment  of  housing 
loans  was  extended  from  60  to  80  years  ;  the  powers  of  local 
authorities  to  issue  loans  were  enlarged  ;  rehousing  obligations 
on  railway  and  other  corporations  were  strengthened  ;  greater 
powers  were  conferred  upon  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
deal  with  authorities  refusing  to  carry  out  the  law  against 
insanitary  houses  and  districts ;  the  procedure  necessary 
to  obtain  sanction  from  the  central  authority  for  an  improve- 
ment scheme  was  simpHfied  ;  the  power  of  the  local  authorities 
to  demolish  insanitary  houses  was  enlarged  ;  and  generally, 
the  power  of  municipal  bodies  was  widened. 
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ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE  ACTS. 

The    Mefropolitan    Board   of    Works    carried    out    sixteen  schemes 

CXGCUtCCl 

schemes,   under   Cross's   Acts,   at   a   net   cost   of    £1,318,935,  by  Metro- 
displaced  21,207   persons,   but  caused  accommodation  to  be  Board  of 
provided  for  27,066.     (Eeturn  of  Housing  Scheme,  published 
by  L.C.C.,  October,  1899.) 

The   Board  sold  its   sites   to  the   Peabody  trustees  and 
others,  who  provided  the  dwellings. 


The  CounciVs  policy  may  be  divided  into  two  periods  : —  Council's 

I  ^  >/  J-  policy. 

(1)  Before  November,  1898. 
The  Council  inherited  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  six  schemes 

under- 

schemes,    initiated   under    Cross's    Acts,    the    net    cost    being  taken 

before 
£278,382.  Nov., 

1898, 

It  initiated  (to  1898)  seven  schemes,  under  Part  I.  and 
Part  II.  of  the  Housing  Act,  the  net  cost  being  £569,050. 
Property  in  connection  with  these,  estimated  to  cost  £283,650, 
had  not  been  acquired  (1898) — the  only  large  scheme  nearly 
completed  being  Boundary  Street  (net  cost  £252,588). 

The  return  mentioned  above  (dated  October,  1899)  dis- 
closed the  following  particulars  as  to  housing  schemes  inherited 
or  initiated  by  the  Council : — 


Xuinlicr  of  i)ars<)ns 

ilis]iliicc'l, 
or  to  be  ilisplaccd. 

Oljli'-T'ilioii  to 
reliousc. 

I'Cl'Slill^  I'll!' 

whom  (Iwelliu^^s 
Iiavc  been 
provided. 

I'ei-soiis  for 

wlioiu  (Iwellitivrs 

arc  ill  course  of 

erection. 

Ac('()iniiii>clnt  inn 
in  (hvelliii!.'s  for 
wiiicli  jilans  arc 
being  preparcil. 

Displaced     .     12,837* 
To     be    dis- 
placed      .      5,192* 

11,277 

6,812 

3,088 

1,356 

l.'^,O20 

XUc-he  figures  are  not  given  iii  the  return  (oul.y  ilie  lotiil  l-^.oii.i),  but  tlie.v  are  official. 
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The 
Council's 


than  it 
housed. 


The  return  also  gave  particulars  of  sites  vacant  for 
several  years,  in  respect  of  which  the  obligation  to  rehouse 
had  not  been  discharged  on  31st  March,  1899.  The  total 
number  displaced  was  1,844. 

The  return  also  showed  that  the  Council  had  displaced 
4,881  persons  under  improvement  schemes,  involving  the 
submission  of  a  rehousing  scheme  to  the  Home  Secretary, 
while  the  number  rehoused,  or  to  be  rehoused,  was  3,974. 

The  policy  of  the  Council  as  regards  rehousing  was  thus 
poiicy"to  stated  by  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Committee 
many  more  in  November,   1898  : — 

T)6I*S0I1S 

Hitherto  the  Council,  whether  acting  under  Part  I.  or  Part  II.,  has  in  many 
cases  felt  itself  justified  in  securing  the  provision  of  dwellings  for  a  number  slightly 
in  excess  of  half  those  displaced. 

In  other  words,  the  Council,  up  to  the  end  of  1898,  was 
generally  content  to  aim  at  the  minimum  rather  than  the 
maximum  of  accommodation  required  by  the  Housing  Act, 
and  the  result  of  its  operations  under  Part  I.  was  that  it  had 
cleared  one  large  slum  and  a  few  small  ones,  and  had  displaced 
many  more  people  than  it  had  rehoused. 

This  is  what  the  Daily  News  writer  says  (Eeprint,  1899, 
p.  57)  :- 

Take  the  London  County  Council's  record.  In  their  various  schemes  they  have 
turned  out  some  24,000  people,  but  have  barely  built  houses  for  10,000.  What  of 
the  remaining  1-4,000  among  the  driven  out  ?  Nay,  more  than  14,000,  for  we  have 
already  seen  how  very  few  of  the  people  displaced  ever  return  to  the  new  bmldings. 

Sir  Robert  Reid,  Q.C.,  in  the  debate  on  the  Housing  Bill, 
on  17th  May,  1900,  stated  that— 

As  the  result  of  nine  years'  work  of  the  London  County  Council  only  one-half 
per  cent,  of  the  overcrowded  class  was  rehoused  each  year. 

Only  eleven  out  of  5,719  displaced  at  Boundary  Street 
have  been  rehoused  in  the  Council's  dwellings. 


Badical 
criticism. 
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As  regards  Part  III.  of  the  Act,  the  Housing  Committee  Part  iii. 

not  used  by 

made  the  following  statement  {Minutes,  November,  1898)  : —  council 

apart  from 
rehousing. 
Apart   from    the   rehousing   of   persons   displaced   by   improvement   schemes, 

which  the  Council  is  by  Statute  required  to  carry  out,  it  has  not  hitherto  put  in 

force  the  powers,  which  it  possesses  under  Part  III.,  to  buy  land  and  build  thereon 

for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  supply  of  house  accommodation  in  or  near  London. 

And  they  point  out  that  the  Millbank  Prison  site,  which 
was  purchased  under  Part  III.,  was  really  acquired  and  being 
used  for  rehousing  purposes.  The  Council,  therefore  (with 
the  exception  of  the  lodging  house  at  Parker  Street,  Drury 
Lane,  which  was  built  under  Part  III.),  allowed  Part  III. 
to  remain  a  dead  letter  for  eight  years,  so  far  as  increasing  the 
supply  of  accommodation  was  concerned. 


excuses. 


The  Fortnightly  Review  of  December,  1900,  had  an  article  Radical 
indicting  the  Council  for  not  having  used  Part  *III.  to  increase 
the  supply  of  working  class  accommodation.  Mr.  Waterlow, 
Radical  Chairman  of  the  Housing  Committee,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Review  of  January,  1901,  made  this  defence  : — (1)  That 
Part  III.  has  been  used  ;  and,  to  prove  it,  he  referred  to  Mill- 
bank,  and  a  few  other  sites,  acquired  for  rehousing  purposes  ; 
and  also  to  two  large  sites,  acquired  apart  from  rehousing 
schemes,  one  bought  eighteen  months  before,  the  other  just 
then  acquired.  And  he  included  in  the  "  number  of  persons 
provided  for  "  (  !  )  the  persons  who  might  in  the  course  of 
years  occupy  dwellings  on  these  sites,  though  the  plans  for 
these  dwellings  were  not  yet  in  existence.  (2)  That  Part  III. 
"  has  not  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  indulging  in  wild-cat 
speculations  in  building  estates  in  suburban  London,  by 
buying  vacant  land  with  no  convenient  means  of  communica- 
tion." But  the  point  made  against  him  was  not  that  the 
Council  should  liave  indulged  in  wild-cat  speculations,  but 
that  it  ought  to  have  made  use  of  Part  III.  from  1890  to  1899. 
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(2)  After  November,  1898. 

Council  In  November,  1898,  the  Council  formally  determined  to 

poiicrby  ^  turn    over    a    new    leaf.     It    resolved: — (1)    That    in    future 

En3^^^°' housing  accommodation  should  be  provided  for  a  number  of 

acma/^°™  persons  equal  to  that  of  the  working  classes  displaced  under 

schemes.     ^^^  scheme  ;   (2)  That  action  should  be  taken  under  Part  III. 

apart  from  rehousing,  with  this  important  proviso — "  that  no 

charge  be  placed*  on  the  county  rate  thereby."     The  reason 

given  for  this  change  of  policy  was  the  deficiency  of  house 

room  in  London.     This  deficiency,  however,  existed  when  the 

Royal   Commission   of    1884   held   their   inquiry,   and   caused 

them  to  recommend    that  a  trial  should  be  given  to  Lord 

Shaftesbury's  Act.     It  was  also  well  ascertained  by  the  census 

of  1891,  which  disclosed  the  fact  that  214,843  persons  lived 

in  tenements  of  one  room,  and  that  128,000  persons,  in  families 

of  from  four  to  twelve  persons,   were  living  with  only  one 

room  to  each  family. 

The  Conservatives  took  exception  to  the  resolutions 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  as  valueless.  Their 
view  was  that  schemes  were  wanted,  not  abstract  resolutions  ; 
and,  in  fact,  a  year  passed  before  the  Housing  Committee 
were  able  to  submit  any  practical  proposal.  The  Conservative 
party  has  voted  for  all  schemes  brought  forward,  whether 
under  Part  I.  or  Part  III. 

New  In  March,  1899,  a  Conservative  was  appointed  Chairman. 

clearance 

Tinder-  Tlic  Committee  during  his  Chairmanship — 

taken,  and 

fs'-te  (1)   Obtained  sanction,  in  October,   1899,  for  four  clear- 

bought  ^  '  '  '  ' 

^nder^^  ancc  schcmcs  under  Part  I.  ; 

(2)  Passed    through    the     Council,    in   January,    1900,    a. 
scheme  under  Part  III. — the  first  of  its  kind. 

The  scheme  is  for  the  purchase  of  38^  acres  at  Tooting  (Totterdown  Fields), 
for  the  erection  of  cottages  to  house  some  8,000  persons.     It  is  e.:itimated  tliat  land 


Part  III. 
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roads  and  buildings  will  cost  £500,000,  and  that  no  charge  will  be  entailed  on  the 
iatepa3'ei's. 

(3)  Discovered  the  fact,  of  which  previous  Committees  had 
been  ignorant,  that  the  powers  under  Part  III.  were 
restricted  to  the  purchase  of  land  within  the  county 
— a  restriction  which,  as  already  stated,  has  been 
removed  by  the  Act  of  1900. 

In  March,  1900,  Mr.  Waterlow,  a  Radical,  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Housing  Committee. 


"o 


On  11th,  December  1900,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  a  building 

.  .  .  .  scheme  of 

Housing   Committee,   the   Council   decided  to   buy   a   site   at  doubtful 

merit 

Norbury,  just  outside  the  county  boundary,  and  thus  took  under, 
advantage  of  Mr.  ChapHn's  Act  of  1900. 

The  site  is  about  31  acres,  the  price  £600  per  acre,  and  it  is  proposed  to  build 
some  762  cottages.  The  rents  to  be  charged  vary  from  6s.  per  week  for  two  rooms 
and  small  kitchen  to  lis.  6d.  for  five  rooms. 

The  estimated  annual  surplus,  after  providing  for  interest 
on  capital  and  sinking  fund,  is  £470. 

The   Finance   Committee,    reporting   on   above   proposal.  Remarks 
made  the  following  remarks  : —  rlnance 

Committee. 
We  understand  that  this  scheme  will  be  followed  by  other  projects  for  the 
development  of  estates  of  dwelhngs  for  the  working  classes  in  other  districts  outside 
the  county  boundary,  and,  having  regard  to  the  Council's  heavy  commitments  on 
capital  account,  we  think  the  Coimcil  will  agree  that  the  total  amount  which  should 
be  expended  for  this  purpose  within  the  next  few  years  must  be,  to  some  extent, 
Umited.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the  Council  should  carefully  consider  the  merit 
of  each  proposal  witli  reference  to  the  aim  in  view,  viz.,  the  relief  of  the  overcrowding 
in  central  London. 

The   scheme,   though   the   Council   did   not   divide   upon  Pro- 
it,  met  with  considerable  criticism  in  the  Council  from  members  poiTcy.'^ 
of  both  parties.     The  capital  which  the  Council  can  expend 
being  limited,   it  is   most  important  that  those   sites  should 
be  bought  which  can  be  developed  to  the  advantage  of  over- 
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Conser- 
vative 
policy. 


crowded  London.  But  the  Norbury  cottages  are  more  likely 
to  benefit  Croydon  people  than  Londoners,  and  the  rents, 
plus  the  cost  of  travelling  to  central  London,  are  prohibitive 
to  all  but  well  paid  artizans.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
another  scheme,  e.g.,  Wood  Green.  Mr.  Waterlow,  in  pre- 
senting the  Norbury  scheme  to  the  Council,  said :  "  The 
plan  was  not  one  to  house  the  poorest  class.  He  did  not  think 
it  possible  to  house  that  class.  The  Committee  wanted  to 
help  those  who  could  help  themselves." 

The  Conservative  policy  is  rather  to  help  those  who 
cannot  help  themselves  to  decent  accommodation. 

As  regards  the  work  of  the  Council,  under  Part  IIL,  the 
following  are  the  particulars  of  sites  acquired  as  stated  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  1903  (p.  102)  : — 


Site, 

Acre- 

aj,'e. 

Cost  of 
Land. 

Estimated 

Cost  of 
Buildings. 

Total 
Estimated 

Cost  of 
Land  and 
Buildings. 

No.  of 

Persons  to 

be  provided 

for. 

Totterdown  Fields,  Tooting 

Norbury,  Surrey 

Wedmore  Street,  Upper  Holloway . . 

Dufferiii  Street  Dwellings 

Caledonian  Asylum,  Holloway 

Holmwood  Buildings,  No.  97,  South- 

wark  Street 
White  Hart  Lane,  Wood  Green 

Old  Oak  Common  Lane,  Hammersmith 

Brixton  Hill 

Hughes  Fields,  Surplus  Lands 

38i 
31 

n 

2 

225 

50 
1 

£ 
44,238 

20,000 

12,500 

• 

16,500 
t3,200 
91,000 
30,000 
7,500 
1,000 

£ 

356,000 

263,000 
49,500 

66,500 
$1,886 
1,881,602 
360,000 
27,305 
17,661 

£ 
400,238 

283,000 

62,000 

*6,615 

83,000 

5,086 

1,972,602 

390,000 

34,805 

18,661 

8,300 

5,800 

1,050 

174 

1,384 

72 

42,500 

9,200 

620 

440 

Totals 

350 

225,938 

3,023,454 

3,256,007 

69,540 

*  Buildings  purcliasod  after  they  had  been  built  Ijy  otlier  persons. 

X  Cost  of  conversion. 


t  Value  of  existing  ljuildin<j 
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It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  schemes  are  very  far  from 
completion,  and  the  estates  are    being  very  slowly  developed. 

The  foUowing  is  a  general  summary  of  all  the  work  done 
to  31st  March,   1903  (Annual  Report,   1903)  :— 


No.  of  Persons 
di8i)laced  or  to  bo 
displaced  from  in- 
sanitary areas. 

Total 
Number  of 
Tenements. 

Total  number 

of  persons 

provided  or 

to  be  ])ro- 

vided  for. 

Estimated 
Value  of 
Land  for 
Housing- 
Purposes, 
and  Cost  of 
Buildings. 

BstLmated 
Cost  of 

Cleamnce. 

Buildings     already     completed 

occupied 
Buildings  in  course  of  erection 

Buildings  for  which  working  dra^ 

are  being  prepared 
Insanitary  areas  already  dealt  w 

Insanitary  areas  now  being  dealt 

and 

vings 
ith.. 

tt-ith 

•  • 

Durse 

8,669 

7,886 

3,912 
1,161 
1,665 

19,628 

6,851 

10,133 

*8,672 

*6,981  ) 
1,030  ] 

£ 
1,261,000 

381,000 

540,000 

£ 

360,924 
740,500 

Totals 

16,555 

6,738 

37,642 

2,182,000 

1,131,900 

Buildings  for  which  plans  are  in  c 
of  preparation 

— 

8,833 

60,466 

2,671,000 

— 

Grand  Totals 

16,555 

17,571 

98,108 

4,853,000 

1,131,900 

•  These  are  included  in  other  divisions  of  this  summary,  and  are,  therefore,  not  included  in  the  total. 

On  July  28th,  1903,  the  Housing  Committee  reported  that, 
since  March  31st,  dwellings  had  been  opened  for  1,584  persons. 

Therefore,  the  sum  total  of  the  Council's  housing  work 
is  that,  in  thirteen  years,  some  16,500  poor  people  have  been 
unhoused,  and  accommodation  provided  for  some  21,500 
people,  mainly  of  a  better  class,  well-to-do  artisans,  &c.  That 
is  to  say,  the  bulk  of  the  housing  problem  has  not  been 
reduced  by  more  than  5,000.  And  statistics  show  that  some 
800,000  persons  are  living  in  an  overcrowded  state  in  London. 
The  work  of  the  Council  is  still  mainly  on  paper.  No 
practical  substantial  relief  has  been  given  to  the  overcrowded 
poor. 
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HIGH   RENTS. 

Another  criticism  directed  against  tlie  Council's  housing 
policy  is  the  high  rents  charged  for  the  dwellings.  A  report 
of  the  Housing  Committee,  dated  17th  January,  1903,  stated  :— 

At  present,  the  rents  of  one-roomed  tenements  (with  scullery)  vary  according 
to  locality  and  class  of  building  from  2s.  3d.  to  5s.  per  week  ;  of  two-roomed  tene- 
ments, from  4s.  8d.  to  9s.  6d.  per  week  ;  of  three-roomed  tenements,  from  5s.  6d. 
to  lOs.  6d.  per  week  ;  of  four-roomed  tenements,  from  7s.  to  12s.  6d.  per  week  ; 
and  of  five-roomed  tenements,  from  12s.  to  13s.— (L.C.C  Minutes,  'p.  1,029.) 

The  mass  of  the  overcrowded  poor  earn  anything  from 
16s.  to  225.  a  week,  and  the  stringent  regulations  and  the 
high  rents  charged  by  the  London  County  Council  preclude 
occupation  of  the  dwellings  by  those  for  whom  they  are  built. 

The  cause  of  the  high  rents  may  be  largely  attributed 
to  the  extravagant  designs  and  ornamentation  of  the  dwellings. 
On  April  2nd,  1903,  during  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  administration  of  the  Housing  Acts,  Mr.  Walter  Long 
said  : — 

The  Department  had  been  asked  to  adopt  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee,  that  buildings  should  not  be  of  a  pretentious  character.  That  had 
been  the  object  of  the  Department  ever  since  it  had  been  responsible  for  the  Acts. 
It  was  constantly  endeavouring  to  cut  down  the  amount  which  the  local  authorities 
were  seeking  to  spend  under  this  head,  and  to  curtail  unnecessary  extravagance. 

NO    HOUSES    FOR    POOR    PARENTS    WITH 

FAMILIES. 

The  Daily  Express  of  January  8th,  1904,  gives  some 
instructive  information  as  to  the  failure  of  the  London 
County  Council  housing  policy  : — 

Inquiries  as  to  what  the  County  Council  were  doing  to  mitigate  this  serious 
social  evil  showed  that  this  body,  which  has  spent,  or  proposes  to  spend,  three 
millions  in  housing  the  poor,  is  one  of  the  greatest  offenders. 

"  The  standard  fixed  by  the  Council,"  said  an  official  yesterday,  "  is  two 
persons  per  room.  A  child  up  to  five  is  not  reckoned  ;  between  five  and  ten  it  is 
coimted  as  an  adult. " 
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This  did  not,  however,  reveal  the  whole  storj'.  On  the  ^Ollbank  site  a  tenement 
of  four  rooms  costs  13s.  per  week.  This  will  accommodate  father,  mother  and 
baby,  and  four  children  under  the  age  of  ten.  At  East  Greenwich  two  Coimty 
Council  rooms  can  be  had  for  4s.  6d.,  while  a  rent  of  9s.  6d.  per  week  must  be  paid 
for  the  same  accommodation  at  Holmwood  Buildings.  Three  rooms  cost  6s.  .3d. 
at  Hughes  Fields  Cottages,  and  lOs.  Gd.  at  ]Millbank  and  Boundary  Street,  Bethnal 
Green. 

In  the  Council's  dAvellings  are  clergymen,  doctors  and  others  who  work  among 
the  poor  There  are  293  labourers,  207  policemen,  and  115  tailors  out  of  the  14,000 
people  Hving  in  County  Coimcil  dwellings. 

"  Overcrowding  is  not  allowed,"  said  a  County  Councillor,  "  and  we  were  obliged 
to  turn  out  fifteen  families  last  year  on  that  account.  More  than  1,000  tenants 
are  leaving  each  year,  and  the  number  seems  to  be  increasing." 

CONSEEVATIVE    POLICY. 

(1)  To  administer  zealously  and  effectively  the  powers  of  the 
Housing  Acts,  including  those  authorising  the  purchase  of  sites 
for  cottages  and  other  dwellings,  apart  from  clearance  schemes. 

The  duty  of  Conservative  administrators  to  give  full 
effect  to  these  measures,  which  were  passed  by  Conservative 
Governments,  is  plain.  .. 

The  late  Lord  Salisbury,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  Duty  of 
in  1899  upon  the  London  Government  Bill,  said,  with  reference  rartiri. 
to    the   power    bestowed    by    the    Bill    upon    the    Borough  by  Lord 
Councils  for  buying  land  under  Part  IIL  of  the  Housing  Act  ^  ^^  "^^ 
for  workmen's  dwellings  : — 

The  difficulty  of  the  conditions  is  that  the  ordinary  economic  laws  do  not  come 
into  play.  You  are  yourselves  obliged  constantly  to  destroy  vast  masses  of  poor 
men's  dwellings,  and  every  effort  to  provide  an  adequate  substitute  has  hitherto, 
I  am  afraid,  been  a  failure.  The  London  County  Council  has  undertaken  part  of 
tlie  duty  ;  but  it  will  not  be  only  on  the  London  County  Council  that  this  duty  will 
fall — the  duty  of  providing,  I  will  not  say  of  providing,  but  of  striving  to  provide, 
adequate  lodging  for  the  vast  multitudes  who  inhabit  this  city.  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  duties  which  these  municipal  bodies  will  have  to  perform. 

The  London  County  Council  must  do  its  part  of  the  duty. 

(2)  To  provide  accommodation  equal  to  that  destroyed  under  The  actual 
clearance  and  improvement  schemes ;  to  strive  to  rehouse  as  many  displaced 

G  2 
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to  be  as  possible  of  the  actual  persons  displaced  by  providing  accommo- 

especiaiiy  dation  before  displacement  and  otherwise ;  and  to  make  special 

must  live  cfforts  to  rchousc  those  whose  employment  compels  them  to  reside 

imrticuiar  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  improvement. 

neighbour- 

^°°^-  It  is  clear  that  to  displace  a  large  number  of  persons, 

and  then,  perhaps  years  afterwards,  provide  accommodation 
less  than  that  destroyed  is  not  "  rehousing." 

"  The  net  result,"  says  the  Daily  News  writer,  "  of  some  of  the  Council's  schemes 
is  that  a  district  has  become  more  overcrowded  than  ever.  The  people  from  the 
cleared  slums  have  been  driven  to  overcrowd  the  already  overcrowded  smaller 
tenements  lying  around,  and  a  better  off  da  ss  of  people  from  other  districts  have  settled 
down  on  the  cleared  area. 

On  the  Boundary  Street  area,  artizans  and  warehouse- 
men have  come  in  from  such  outlying  districts  as  Stratford, 
Leyton  and  Walthamstow. 

Accommodation  should  be  provided  wherever  possible 
before  displacement,  and  then,  even  if  the  persons  displaced 
do  not  move  into  the  new  buildings  in  any  numbers,  others 
in  the  neighbourhood  may  move  into  them,  and  thus  make 
room  elsewhere  for  those  displaced. 

The  Council  can  buy  sites  under  Part  III.  of  the  Housing 
Act  and  use  them  for  rehousing  purposes,  and  it  has  done  so 
recently  in  connection  with  the  Holborn  to  Strand  Improve- 
ment. Parliament  has  facilitated  this  course  by  the  provision 
in  Mr.  Chaplin's  Act  of  1900  as  to  the  keeping  of  accounts 
of  schemes  carried  out  under  two  Parts  of  the  Act.  The 
special  claim  upon  the  Council  of  the  people  displaced,  whose 
calling  compels  them  to  live  in  the  particular  neighbourhood, 
is  manifest. 

(3)  To  promote  greater  economy  in  building  and  management 
so  that  the  rents  may  be  within  the  reach  of  poorer  classes. 

Decent  The  Council  builds  houses  which  it  is  said  will  last  for 

fortbe'^^   200  years,  but  their  cost  is  such  that  rents  have  to  be  fixed 
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at   high  figures.     The  rents  at  Boundary  Street  vary  from  poor;  not 

stylish 

OS.  9d.  to  Ss.  for  tenements  of  two  rooms,  and  from  7s.  9a.  houses 
to  10s.  6d.  for  three  rooms.  At  Millbank  the  rents  run  from  to-do 
7s.  to  8s.  6d.  for  two  rooms.  Liverpool  has  built  dwellings 
at  Is.  a  room  and  Birmingham  cottage  flats  at  2s.  6d.  a  week, 
and  although  it  may  not  be  possible  or  desirable  to  follow 
these  examples,  it  is  imperative  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
Council's  dwellings.  The  houseless  Londoner  wants  a  decent 
roof  over  his  head,  not  a  styHsh  dwelling  which  will  last  200 
years.  The  latter  may  be  something  for  the  Council  to  boast 
of,  but  it  does  not  benefit  the  poor. 

Business  methods  are  wanted  and  no  fads.  For  example,  ^°  i^adicai 
the  Council's  houses  have  in  some  cases  cost  more  than  they 
ought  because  the  Works  Department  have  exceeded  the 
estimates.  The  extra  cost  has  to  come  out  of  the  tenant's 
rent.  Why  should  the  cause  of  housing  be  sacrificed  to  the 
Works  Department  ? 

(4)  To  maintain  the  general  rule  that  building  schemes 
should  he  such  as  to  involve  no  charge  on  the  ratepayers. 

This  is  the  working  rule  which  now  obtains  in  the  Council.  The  rate- 
Land  bought  under  Part  I.  is  written  down  from  its  com-  protected 
mercial  value  to  its  housing  value,  and  the  difference  is  charged 
to  the  rate.  Subject  to  that,  the  schemes  have  to  show  a 
return  sufficient  to  meet  the  charges  for  sinking  fund  and 
interest,  except  in  special  cases ;  for  example,  where  the 
Council  is  obliged  to  build  on  a  particular  site.  Where  the 
Council  buys  lands  under  Part  III.,  apart  from  clearance 
schemes,  the  return  must  be  sufiicient  to  cover  the  charges 
in  respect  of  the  commercial  value  of  the  land  and  buildings. 

(5)  To  aim  not  at  co7npetition,  but  co-operation,  with  the 
Borough  Councils^  Industrial  Divellings'  Companies,  landowners 
and  others,  in  order  that  all   proper  agencies  may  take  part  in 
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supplying  the  pressing  need  of  increased  Jiouse  room  for  the 
poor. 
Co-opera-  'j'j^g  Council  Hiust  condiict  its  operations  with  iudgment, 

tiou  with  ^  JO 

public  and  if  it  is  not  to  defeat  its  own  obiect,  which  is  to  promote  the 

piivate  J        '  ^ 

enterpiise.  provision  of  adequate  and  healthy  accommodation  for  the 
working  people.  It  cannot  itself  erect  all  the  houses  needed 
for  the  overcrowded  and  ever -increasing  population ;  the 
enormous  capital  which  would  be  involved,  and  the  weight  of 
other  duties  would  render  such  a  task  impossible,  even  if 
desirable.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  must,  therefore,  be 
performed  by  private  agencies,  and  if  the  Council,  by  entering 
the  field  as  a  builder  of  houses,  were  to  discourage  or  lessen 
the  activities  of  such  agencies,  its  action  would  prejudice 
rather  than  advance  the  object  in  view. 

But  this  result  need  not,  it  is  beheved,  be  feared  if  the 
Council  {a)  conducts  its  own  building  operations  and  general 
poUcy  upon  definite  principles  ;  (6)  encourages  the  work  of 
other  agencies  by  seeking  their  co-operation. 

What  the  Supposc,  for  example,  the  Council  make  these  its  aims — 

might  do.  to  house  somc  of  the  poorer  classes  for  whom  little  is  done  at 
present,  to  build  where  immediate  relief  would  be  afforded  to 
badly  congested  districts,  to  buy  sites  in  anticipation  of 
extension  of  its  tramway  systems,  with  a  view  to  future 
developments,  and  so  forth.  Aims  such  as  these  would  not 
involve  the  mischief  which  might  flow  from  casual  and  un- 
certain procedure.  The  Council  can  also  minimise  the 
possibility  of  such  mischief  and  promote  its  main  object  by 
co-operating  with  other  agencies  : — 

What  the  1.  Borough  Councils. — These  bodies  are  the  local  health 

Borough 

Councils     authorities,    and    have    power    to    provide    dwellings    under 

might  be  .      .  ,    ^  .        ■■■  ° 

encour-      Part    III.    within    their    respective    boroughs.     The    Countv 

aged  to  do  . 

Council   must   keep   in   close   touch   with   them   in   order   to 
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prevent  overlapping,  and  to  take  advantage  of  their  local 
knowledge  with  reference  to  schemes  affecting  their  boroughs. 
They  might  also  undertake  the  management  of  dwellings 
erected  by  the  Council. 

2.  Industrial  Dwellings  Companies. — The  Council  has  what  in- 
now  power  to  lease  land,  whether  acquired  under  Part  I.  or  dwellings 
Part  III.     The  experiment  should  be  tried  of  enlisting  the  mrgKo! 
co-operation  of  these  companies,   by  inviting  them  to  erect 
and  manage  dwellings  upon  sites  leased  to  them  by  the  Council 
upon  conditions  securing  the  proper  user,  repair  and  main- 
tenance of  the  buildings.     So  far  as  the  Council  was  able  to 
get  sites  developed  in  this  manner,  it  would  free  capital  and 
energy  of  its  own  for  other  housing  work.     It  would  be  both 
providing  for  the  need  and  stimulating  others  to  provide  for  it. 
The  Council  has  also  the  power,  which  might  be  exercised, 
of  lending  money  for  the  purposes  of  workmen's  dwellings. 


3.  Landowners. — The  Nightingale  Street  Scheme,  1899,  whatiand- 

owners 

is  an  instance  of  what  can  be  done  by  co-operation  with  owners,  might  do. 
Here  the  Council  used  its  powers  to  acquire  an  insanitary  area 
occupied  by  576  persons  of  the  working  class,  and  handed  over 
the  property  to  a  freeholder  on  his  reimbursing  the  Council.  The 
freeholder  is  erecting  dwellings  for  the  entire  number  of  persons 
displaced,  and  providing  a  playground.  The  freeholder  could 
not  get  possession  of  the  property  without  the  Council's  aid, 
Ijut  the  result  of  co-operation  is  that  a  slum  will  be  removed 
and  healthy  dw^ellings  provided  without  any  cost  to  the  public. 
This  precedent  should  be  followed  in  other  cases,  and, 
if  necessary,  powers  should  be  sought  from  Parliament  to 
facilitate  similar  operations. 

4.  Locomotion. — Increased  means  of  locomotion  will  do 
much  to  relieve  the  congested  districts. 
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LOCOMOTION 


The  adequate  provision,  and  proper  regulation  and  control 
of  cheap  and  effective  public  locomotion,  are  matters  of  vital 
concern  to  all  great  urban  communities.  And  nowhere  in 
the  world  are  they  more  important  than  in  London,  with  its 
enormous  population,  its  congested  central  district,  and  the 
gigantic  area  over  which  its  suburbs  and  outlying  towns 
extend.  Several  hundred  thousand  persons  require  to  be 
brought  into  central  London  by  train,  tram  and  other  means 
of  transport  every  morning,  and  to  be  carried  back  before  night. 
The  comfort,  the  well-being,  and  the  health,  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Metropolis,  and  particularly  of  those  who  belong  to  the 
working  classes,  are  involved  in  the  manner  in  which  this 
great  traffic  problem  is  solved. 

The  Progressives  of  the  London  County  Council  have 
endeavoured  to  claim  for  themselves  a  monopoly  of 
interest  in  this  question,  and  have  attempted  to  pose  as  the 
special  patrons  and  promoters  of  cheap  public  locomotion. 
At  the  same  time,  they  have  represented  the  Conservatives 
as  indifferent  to  the  subject,  or  actively  hostile  to  the  extension 
of  the  tramway  system.  This  is  entirely  untrue.  The 
Progressives  have  as  little  right  to  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  credit  for  all  recent  improvements  in  Metropolitan 
passenger  transport  as  they  have  to  suggest  that  such  improve- 
ments have  been  impeded  or  delayed  by  their  opponents. 

TRAMWAY    POLICY. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Progressives,  according  to  their 
custom,  have  regarded  the  problem  largely  from  the  point  of 
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view  of  politics  and  municipal  socialism.  They  may  be,  as 
they  profess,  sincerely  anxious  to  place  better  facilities  in  the 
way  of  working  class  travellers ;  but  they  are  obviously  quite 
as.  anxious  to  secure  a  large  increase  of  municipal  management 
and  direct  employment  by  the  County  Council.  They  have 
regarded  private  enterprise  with  undisguised  aversion,  and  aim 
openly  at  getting  all  the  tramways  of  London  into  their  own 
hands  and  operating  them  themselves.  One  result  would  be 
that  the  Council  would  become  a  vast  industrial  concern, 
owning  huge  workshops  and  an  immense  amount  of  valuable 
plant,  and  employing  an  army  of  officials  and  labourers 
scattered  all  over  the  Metropolis.  A  business,  comparable 
in  its  magnitude  to  that  of  one  of  the  great  railway 
companies,  would  be  carried  on  by  a  committee  of  amateurs, 
more  or  less,  under  the  influence  of  the  votes  of  many 
thousands  of  their  own  servants. 

CONSERVATIVE    POLICY. 

The  Conservative  members  of  the  Council  are  not  to  be 
denounced  as  enemies  of  tramway  progress  because  they  have 
pointed  out  the  dangers  and  drawbacks  of  this  system.  On 
the  contrary,  if  their  views  had  prevailed,  London  might  have 
obtained  electric  traction  as  soon  as  the  great  provincial 
cities  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  might  not  even  now  be 
condemned,  over  the  larger  part  of  the  county,  to  the  obsolete 
method  of  horse  traction  for  some  time  to  come. 

In  their  opinion,  the  object  is  not  to  add  to  the  dignity 
or  prestige  of  the  County  Council,  but  to  serve  the  public 
convenience  in  the  best  and  most  economical  fashion.  They 
think,  therefore,  that  all  forms  of  public  locomotion  should 
be  developed  and  encouraged.  They  do  not  wish  to  have  a 
monopoly  of  tramways,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  vehicles,  such 
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as  omnibuses,  which  are  certainly  not  likely  to  lose  their  use- 
fulness in  this  age  of  motor  development.  Nor  does  the 
Conservative  party  desire  to  place  the  entire  and  exclusive 
management  of  the  tramways  in  the  hands  of  the  Council. 
The  Council  is  the  "  tramwav  authoritv  "  for  London,  and  has 
now  become  by  purchase  the  owner  of  nearly  all  the  lines 
within  the  county.  But  it  is  not  compelled  to  get  them  all 
under  its  own  direct  management,  and  it  has  probably  lost 
time,  and  sacrificed  economy  and  efficiency,  in  the  effort  to 
attain  this  end. 

LEASING    AND    WORKING. 

Practically  no  progress  was  made  in  the  conversion  of 
the  old  tramways  during  the  first  eleven  years  of  the  Council's 
existence.  Those  were  the  years  in  which  England,  outside 
the  Metropolitan  area,  was  being  covered  with  a  network  of 
electric  tram-lines,  owing  to  the  energetic  operations  of 
private  companies.  At  the  very  gates  of  London,  so  to  speak, 
the  London  United  Tramways  Company  were  laying  down  a 
fine  system  in  the  western  suburbs,  and  had  their  lines  opened 
and  carrying  crowds  of  appreciative  passengers,  long  before 
there  was  a  single  electric  car  at  work  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Council.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  activity  of  the 
companies,  who  would  have  been  prepared  to  risk  money  on 
the  conversion  of  the  intra-metropolitan  lines,  was  checked 
by  the  avowed  hostility  of  the  Council,  and  by  the  fear  of 
obstruction  and  confiscatory  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
Progressive  majorities. 

The  Conservatives,  while  readily  admitting  the  advantages 
of  municipal  ownership  of  the  tramways,  held  that  some, 
at  least,  of  the  lines  acquired,  might  well  be  leased  to  private 
companies  instead  of  being,  in  all  cases,  directly  operated 
by  the  Council. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Conservative  view  has,  so  far, 
prevailed,  and  the  more  judicious  Progressives  are  quite 
aware  that  they  have  been  saved  by  the  statesmanlike 
persistence  of  their  opponents  from  the  additional  burden  of 
liability,  against  which  their  "  Finance  Minister,"  Lord 
Welby,    has   constantly   warned   them. 

AYhile  the  volume  of  capital  outlay  on  the  Council's 
southern  system  is  steadily  rolling  up,  and  the  revenue 
prospects  are  doubtful,  the  northern  lines,  leased  to  a 
company,  pay  a  substantial  rent  annually  to  the  Council, 
which  is  now  one  of  the  steadiest  and  most  valuable  of  its 
assets. 

THE    NORTHERN    AND    SOUTHERN    SYSTEMS. 

Under  the  Tramways  Act,  1870,  the  Council  is  empowered 
to  purchase  the  street  tramways  of  liondon  at  the  expiration 
of  twenty-one  years  in  each  case.  This  power  of  purchase 
has  been  exercised  over  88|  miles  of  the  115  miles  of  tramway 
in  the  County  of  London.  Forty-eight  miles  are  on  the 
north  of  the  Thames,  and  are  leased  to  the  North  Metropolitan 
Company  till  1910.  The  remaining  40  miles,  formerly  the 
property  of  the  London  Tramways  Company,  the  South 
London  Tramways  Company,  and  the  South  Eastern  Metro- 
politan Tramways  Company,  are  worked  by  the  Council 
itself. 

The  arrangement  with  the  North  Metropolitan  Company 
was  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  Conservatives  in  the  Council 
in  1805,  and  was  carried  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  more 
socialistic  Progressives.  It  has  proved  satisfactory  in  many 
ways.  The  North  Metropolitan  Company  sold,  by  agree- 
ment, to  the  Council  at  about  £5,000  per  mile  of  single  track, 
which  was  considerably  less  than  the  Council  was  compelled 
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to  pay  under  arbitration  for  a  portion  of  the  lines.  The 
Company  was  induced  to  part  with  its  property  on  these 
favourable  terms,  by  the  consideration  that  it  was  allowed 
to  retain  the  working  of  the  whole  system,  under  a  lease,  till 
Midsummer,  1910,  when  the  last  portion  of  its  lines  becomes 
purchasable  under  the  Act. 

The  arrangement  has  saved  the  Council  a  large  excess 
capital  outlay,  and  it  has  also  averted  the  clumsy 
device,  favoured  by  some  of  the  Progressives,  of  working 
the  lines  by  sections  as  they  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Council.  There  is  considi^rable  public  value  in  having  a 
healthy  rivalry  betw^een  the  two  systems — that  of  the  Council 
and   that   of  the   Companies — in   the   Metropolitan   area. 

The  Progressives,  in  their  zeal  for  municipal  manage- 
ment, maintained  that  the  lease  would  be  a  loss  to  the  rate- 
payers, who  would  be  deprived  of  a  large  prospective  profit. 
It  was  their  anticipation  that  the  return  on  the  capital  sunk 
in  the  Southern  lines  would  be  much  heavier  than  in  the  case 
of  the  Northern.  But  events  have  falsified  their  predictions. 
The  Northern  system  has  yielded  the  larger  profit,  and  there 
can  be  no  question  that  leasing  has  turned  out  a  much  better 
bargain  for  the  ratepayers  than  direct  working. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  the  Highways  Committee 
for  1902-3,  the  gross  capital  expenditure  on  the  purchase  of 
the  Northern  lines  was  £849,530  Is.  5d.  The  total  rents  (less 
tax  and  expenditure  by  the  Council  on  collection  and  rent 
drawbacks)  received  from  the  North  Metropolitan  Tramways 
Company  amounted  to  £74,764  105.  5d.  The  interest  and 
sinking  fund  payable  on  the  capital  amount  to  £36,970  lOs.  Id. 
Thus  there  was  a  surplus  of  net  profit  on  the  lease  for  the 
year's  working,  which  was  carried  to  the  appropriation 
account  for  the  benefit  of  the  ratepayers,  of  no  less  than 
£37,794  05.  4c?.,  or  a  return  of  over  4 J  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
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sum  expended  on  tlie  purchase  of  tlie  Northern  lines,  after 
allowing  for  payment  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges. 
It  is  clear  that  the  lease  of  the  Northern  lines  has  been 
undeniably  a  very  profitable  transaction  for  the  ratepayers. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Southern  lines,  which  are  not  leased 
but  held  and  operated  by  the  Council,  w^e  find  that  up  to 
March  31st,  1903,  the  capital  expended  upon  the  undertaking 
amounted  to  no  less  than  £1,533,379  195.  9d.  This  included 
£345,374  Ss.  6d.  in  respect  of  the  cost  of  converting  some  of 
the  lines  to  electricity.  Deducting  this  sum  from  the  total,  and 
£28,916  125.  2d.,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  some  of  the  horses 
and  disused  rolling  stock,  we  have  a  capital  of  £1,159,088  195.  Id. 
for  the  40  miles  of  the  Council's  Southern  system,  which  may 
be  compared  with  £849,530  l5.  5d.  for  the  48  miles  of 
its  (leased)  Northern  system.  The  receipts  on  Revenue  Account 
for  the  year  1902-3  amounted  to  £444,698  185.  Ud.,  and  the 
expenses  to  £397,080  25.  6d.,  leaving  a  sum  of  £47,618  165.  5d. 
as  the  net  profit  on  working.  This  sum  was  insufficient  to 
fay  the  interest  and  sinking  fund,  which  amounted  to 
£49,869  135.  3c?.,  leaving  a  deficiency  amounting  to 
£2,250  165.  lOd.,  this  being  the  actual  loss  on  the  working 
of  the  Southern  lines  durino-  the  year.  In  addition,  there 
was  an  excess  of  expenditure  on  the  "  General  Tramways 
Account  "  of  the  Council,  mainly  on  Parliamentary  and  legal 
charges,  of  £5,855  135.  Qd.  The  Tramways  Accounts,  as 
presented  by  the  Highways  Committee  in  April,  1903,  show 
a  final  appropriation  of  net  revenue  as  follows  : — 

£     s.   d. 
Balance  brought  forward  from  1901-2    . .  . .  . .  . .  181  16    5 

Add  ;— 

Surplus  profits  from  Northern  system  for  year  1902-3     . .        37,794     0    4 

Less,  deficiencies  in  other  accounts,  viz.  : — 

Southern  system  £2,250  16  10 

General  account  . .  . .  . .  5,855  13     6 

8,106  10     4 


£29,869     6     5 


no 

There  was  thus  a  total  sum  available  for  the  relief  of 
rates  or  other  County  purposes  of  nearly  £30,000.  But  this 
was  entirely  due  to  the  £37,794  clear  'profit  derived  from  the 
northern  lease.  This  alone  saved  the  Council's  tramway 
operations  from  being  carried  on  at  a  loss  to  the  ratepayers. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  period  under  review,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Council's  Southern  system  was  under 
reconstruction  for  electric  traction,  and  the  receipts  from  the 
main  lines  showed  a  falling  off  (no  doubt  due  to  this  cause) 
of  nearly  £18,000  as  compared  with  the  receipts  of  the  previous 
year.  It  would  be  fair  to  add  this  £18,000  to  the  credit  side 
of  the  Southern  revenue  statement.  But  even  in  that  case 
the  Southern  lines  would  show  a  net  profit  of  only  about 
£15,700,  compared  with  the  £37,794  derived  from  the  rent 
of  the  Northern  lines.  If  we  take  the  year  1901-2,  before 
the  conversion  to  electricity  was  begun,  we  find  the  com- 
parison to  work  out  as  follows  : — 

Capital.  Net  Profit. 

£  «.       d.  £  s.      d. 

Northern  lines       ..     848,884  16     1      ..     39,156     5     9 
Southern  lines       . .     915,677     5     8      . .       9,062     0     1 

The  Highways  Committee  was  able  to  hand  over 
£45,000  in  relief  of  the  rates  for  the  year.  But,  as  the  above 
figures  show,  three-quarters  of  this  sum  or  more  was  derived 
from  the  Northern  system.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the 
lease  has  been  financially  advantageous  to  the  Council,  and 
that  by  its  means  alone  the  tramway  accounts  have  been 
able  to  show  a  profit  during  the  past  three  years.  The 
majority  of  the  Council  have,  indeed,  reason  to  be  thankful 
to  the  Conservatives  for  insisting  on  the  arrangement  which 
has  secured  a  steady  source  of  income  from  the  Northern 
lines  to  neutralise  the  loss  and  expense  incurred  in  the 
electrification  of  the  Southern  tramways. 


Ill 


RESULT    OF    WORKING    THE    TWO    SYSTEMS. 

The  following  table  gives,  in  round  figures,  the  results 
over  a  series  of  years  : — 


Northern 

system 

— (Leased 

to 

Company). 

Capital  expenditure 
£ 

Net  profits. 
£ 

1898 

799,476 

49,000 

1899 

33,000 

1900 

817,239 

39,000 

1901 

845,384 

40,000 

1902 

848,884 

39,000 

1903 

849,530 

37,794 

Southern  system — (Worked  by  L.C.C.). 


1900 


1901 
1902 
1903 


Capital  expenditure.       Net  profit. 
£  £ 

888,630  ..  54,847 

(15  months'  working.) 

Proportion  for  1  year — 43,876 

901,528  ..           14,325 

896,971  ..            9,062 

1,504,463  Deficit— 2,350 


Surplus  profits  on  both  systems  paid  to  the  relief  of  the 

rates  : — 

£ 
1897-8  . .  49,000 


1898-9 

1899-00 

1900-1 

1901-2 

1902-3 


39,592 
71,000 
69,000 
45,000 
20,000 


£293,592 
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ELECTEIC    TRAMS. 

The  Conservatives  have  always  supported  the  employ- 
ment on  the  London  tramways  of  the  best  modern  methods 
of  mechanical  traction.  But  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking,  and  the  absolute  want  of  experience  of  the 
subject  among  the  members  and  officials  of  the  Council,  they 
advised  that  the  conversion  should  be  gradual,  and  should, 
at  first,  take  an  experimental  form.  The  system  almost  every- 
where adopted  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  most 
Continental  towns,  is  that  of  overhead  transmission  of  the 
electric  current  by  means  of  posts  and  wires,  with  trolley- 
poles  on  the  cars.  Convenient  and  economical  as  this  method 
is,  it  has  some  drawbacks  in  the  congested  area  of  a  great  city, 
and  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  Council,  and  among  the 
local  authorities,  in  favour*  of  the  underground  "conduit'' 
system,  which  dispenses  with  the  standards  and  overhead 
wires  and  insulators.  It  was  right  to  pay  due  deference  to 
these  views.  But  the  Highways  Committee  of  the  Council, 
dominated  by  ambitious  Progressive  politicians,  acted  with  un- 
businesslike impetuosity.  Under  the  Northern  lease,  the  Council 
may,  if  it  pleases,  reconstruct  the  permanent  way  and  convert 
it  for  electric  traction,  receiving  from  the  Company  a  rent  of 
6j  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  reconstruction,  and  7i  per  cent, 
on  the  cost  of  machinery  ;  and,  in  addition,  the  Council  is  to 
receive  80  per  cent,  of  the  net  revenue,  after  allowing  for  5  per 
cent,  on  the  capical  of  the  Company. 

This,  one  would  suppose,  places  the  Council  in  a  sufficiently 
favourable  position.  But  the  Progressive  majority  of  the 
Highways  Committee  were  anxious  to  get  the  whole  Northern 
concern  into  their  own  hands,  and  induced  the  Council,  as  long 
ago  as  the  20th  of  November,  1900,  to  pass  the  following 
Resolution  : — 
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That  in  view  of  the  desirableness  of  no  longer  withholding  from  North  and 
East  London  the  advantages  of  electric  tramway  traction,  and  of  the  importance 
of  providing  a  complete  and  united  system  of  electric  tramway  inter-communication 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  Metropolis,  the  Highways  Committee  be 
instructed  to  ascertain  from  the  North  MetropoUtan  Tramways  Company  at  what 
price  they  will  surrender  the  lease  now  held  from  the  Council,  which  expires  in 
July,  1910. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  Conservative  speakers  and 
writers,  this  Resolution  could  only  have  been  designed  for 
electioneering  purposes,  in  the  hope  of  eliciting  such  a  reply 
from  the  Company  as  would  enable  the  Radicals  to  quote  a 
fancy  figure  as  the  value  of  what  they  deemed  the  concession 
made  by  granting  the  lease.  The  Company,  however,  declined 
to  name  any  price  for  the  surrender  of  the  lease,  and  the 
Council  was  thus  saved  from  what  might  have  been  the 
disastrous,  and  would  certainly  have  been  the  expensive, 
consequences  of  its  precipitate  action  at  the  bidding  of  Radical 
party  tacticians. 

It  was  certainly  fortunate  that  Mr.  Benn  and  the 
Highv/ays  Committee  could  not  get  the  Northern  system  into 
their  hands.  Had  this  been  effected,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  would  have  committed  the  Council  at  once,  without 
further  inquiry,  to  the  electrification  of  all  its  lines  on  both 
sides  of  the  Thames,  on  the  costly  conduit  system.  As  it  was, 
they  plunged  hastily  into  a  wholesale  conversion  on  this 
system  of  the  Southern  lines.  The  Conservatives,  while  no  less 
eager  for  mechanical  traction  than  their  opponents,  pointed 
out  that  the  conduit  method  was  practically  untried  in  Great 
Britain,  and  that  the  Council,  with  its  lack  of  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  subject,  would  do  well  to  go  to  work,  at  first, 
in  an  experimental  and  tentative  fashion.  A  short  length  of 
conduit  line  could  be  laid  down  and  operated,  and  the  results 
would  not  only  give  the  Highways  Committee  and  its  officials 
some  valuable  experience,  but  would  show  how  far  the  new 
system  was  suitable  for  general  adf)ption. 

H 
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If  this  course  had  been  taken  much  money  would  have 
been  saved.  The  Council  would  have  discovered,  what  it  has 
since  learnt,  that  while  the  conduit  is  useful,  and  perhaps 
indispensable  in  som.e  parts  of  the  central  area,  there  are 
large  outlying  districts,  where  the  far  cheaper  and  more 
rapidly-constructed  overhead  installation  could  be  used  without 
any  serious  disadvantage.  The  Progressives,  however,  relying 
on  hasty  calculations,  and  the  reports  of  amateurish  enthusiasts 
among  their  own  members,  actually  seem  to  have  believed 
that  the  conduit  would  prove  very  little  dearer  than  the  trolley. 
They  induced  the  Council  to  authorise  the  conversion  of 
their  main  lines  from  Westminster  Bridge  to  Tooting,  and 
those  to  Camberwell,  New  Cross  and  Greenwich,  on  the 
underground  system.  As  none  of  the  officers  of  the  Council 
was  competent  to  supervise  this  work,  and  ordinary  English 
engineers  and  contractors  had  little  knowledge  of  the  conduit, 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  place  it  under  bhe  charge  of  a 
distinguished  electrical  expert,  specially  engaged  on  extrava- 
gant terms.  The  fees  and  commissions  received  by  this 
eminent  engineer  amounted  to  no  less  than  £15,000,  before 
the  Highways  Committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
operations  could  be  properly  superintended  by  their  own 
officers.  The  expert's  remuneration  was  probably  not 
excessive,  having  regard  to  his  professional  status ;  but  the 
episode  illustrates  the  thoughtless  haste  with  which  the 
Highways  Committee  set  out  upon  its  great  undertaking. 
Had  they  acted  with  more  forethought  and  deliberation,  the 
engagement  of  the  gentleman  in  question  would  have  been 
superfluous. 


As  the  conversion  proceeded,  the  estimates  on  which  it 
was  based  were  found  to  have  grossly  understated  the  cost, 
and  they  had  to  be  revised  in  an  extraordinary  fashion.     The 
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original  estimate  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  tramways 
between  (a)  Westminster  Bridge  Road  and  Upper  Tooting 
Road  ;  (6)  Kennington  Park  Road  and  Blackfriars  Road ; 
and  (c)  St.  George's  Circus  and  Waterloo  Road,  amounted  to 
£623,500.  Under  revision  this  was  increased  to  the  sum  of  no 
less  than  £981,407,  a  net  increase  of  £357,997,  or  considerably 
more  than  50  per  cent.  Mr.  Benn  has  explained  that  the 
largest  item  in  this  increase  was  due  to  a  change  of  plan,  by 
which  the  generating  stations,  originally  intended  to  be  placed 
at  Camberwell,  were  afterwards  located  at  Greenwich,  on  land 
partly  belonging  to  the  Council.  This  involved  an  increased 
cost  on  building  of  about  £170,000. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  site  finally  chosen  is  superior 
to  that  originally  adopted.  But  if  the  Highways  Committee 
had  made  proper  inquiries,  in  the  first  instance,  they  would 
have  ascertained  that  Camberwell  was  a  very  unsuitable 
location  for  a  central  power  station,  and  they  might  as  well 
have  chosen  a  position  on  the  river  at  the  outset.  Similarly, 
£85,000  of  the  increased  expenditure  is  put  down  to  the  cost 
of  a  car-shed  at  Clapham,  which  was  not  included  in  the  original 
estimate.  But  as  it  appears  that  this  car-shed  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  working  of  the  lines,  it  seems  obvious 
that  some  provision  should  have  been  made  for  it.  The 
fact  remains  that  the  Estimate,  approved  by  the  Council, 
in  February,  1901,  just  before  the  last  elections,  was  absurdly 
inadecjiiate,  and  has  already  had  to  be  exceeded,  on  only  a 
portion  of  the  Southern  lines,  by  over  50  per  cent.  What 
would  have  been  the  extra  cost,  if  the  Progressives  had  been 
able  to  electrify  the  whole  of  the  county  lines,  in  the  first 
flush  of  their  enthusiastic  ignorance,  by  the  methods  which 
have  proved  so  much  more  expensive  than  they  chose  to 
anticipate  ? 

II  2 
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CONDUIT    AND    TROLLEY. 

The  merits  of  the  conduit  system  are  obvious  and  are  now- 
very  familiar  to  many  thousands  of  Londoners  who  travel 
daily  on  the  Council's  cars.  But,  thanks  to  the  energies  of 
the  London  United  Tramways  Company  and  other  companies, 
in  various  surhurban  districts,  Londoners  have  also  become 
acquainted  with  the  trolley  system,  and  they  are  constrained 
to  admit  that  it  is  by  no  means  so  unsightly  and  objectionable 
as  it  was  represented.  The  residents,  in  a  considerable 
suburban  area  of  Surrey  and  Middlesex,  seem  quite  able  to 
tolerate  the  trolley  trams,  which,  moreover,  do  not  seem  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Dublin, 
Leeds,  Birmingham  and  Brighton,  not  to  mention  such  foreign 
cities  as  New  York,  Boston,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Milan,  Brussels, 
and  Buda-Pesth.  In  those  parts  of  the  Metropolis  where  the 
streets  are  comparatively  broad,  the  congestion  of  traffi.c  less 
intense  than  in  the  central  area,  and  where  there  are  no 
historic  or  artistic  architectural  features  to  consider,  there 
seems  no  good  reason  why  the  cheaper  of  the  two  systems 
should  not  be  employed. 

Very  likely  this  conclusion  would  have  been  reached 
earlier,  and  some  valuable  time  saved,  but  for  the  positive 
assurances  of  Progressive  locomotion  "  experts,"  like  Mr.  Benn 
and  Mr.  Baker,  that  there  would  in  reality  be  no  great  difference 
of  cost  between  the  two  systems.  It  has  now  been  proved 
that  the  difference  is  enormous.  Even  on  Mr.  Benn's  own 
admission,  as  recorded  in  his  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Commission  on  London  Locomotion,  the  conduit  costs  33  per 
cent,  per  mile  more  than  the  trolley.  But  this  percentage 
statement  is  misleading,  because  Mr.  Benn  takes  in  the  cost  of 
power  stations,  car-sheds,  &c.,  which  is  the  same,  roughly 
speaking,  for  each  system,  and  so  reduces  the  actual  pro- 
portionate excess  per   mile   of  track  of  the  conduit. 
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In  a  Report  presented  by  tlie  Highways  Committee  to 
the  Counei],  the  average  per  single  mile  of  conduit  is  estimated 
at  £14,041,  that  of  a  single  mile  of  trolley  at  £7,496.  But 
this  is  to  put  the  case  too  favourably  for  the  conduit,  since 
the  trolley  estimate  is  £1,500  per  single  mile  higher  than  the 
actual  expenditure  on  this  system  at  Leeds,  £1,196  higher  than 
the  cost  at  Liverpool,  and  between  £600  and  £800  per  mile 
above  that  of  Glasgow,  Sheffield  and  Manchester.  In  Reports 
presented  to  the  Highways  Committee  by  the  Engineer  and 
Electrical  Engineer,  the  excess  cost  of  the  conduit  construction 
above  that  of  the  trolley  has  been  estimated  at  from  £7,000  to 
£10,000  per  track  mile,  or  £14,000  to  £20,000  per  street  mile. 
However,  taking  the  official  figures,  put  forward  by  the 
Highways  Committee,  we  get  a  difference  in  cost  of  £6,545  per 
mile  of  single  track,  or  £13,090  per  street  mile  of  double  track, 
in  favour  of  the  trolley.  iVs  there  are  at  present,  roughly, 
about  100  street  miles  of  tramways  in  the  County  of  London, 
we  have  a  sum  of  at  least  £1,309,000  (probably  more)  as  the 
extra  expense  of  using  conduit  traction  on  the  existing  lines. 
But  some  50  miles  of  new  tramway  are  urgently  required  and 
must  be  completed  at  an  early  date.  Taking  the  extra  cost 
for  these  extensions  we  get : — 

£13,090  per  mile  excess  of  conduit  over  trolley 

construction  on  100  street  miles  . .       £1,309,000 

Add  half  for  50  miles  new  lines  . .  654,000 


Total  excess   . .  . .       £1,963,000 

Or,  say,  TWO  millions. 

But  Mr.  Benn,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission, 
suggested  that  ultimately  the  needs  of  the  Metropolis  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  1,000  miles  of  tramway  line. 
Ill  that  case,  the  excess  cost  to  the  ratepayers  would  work 
out  at  something  not  far  short  of  Seven  Millions  sterling.     In 
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addition,  the  conduit  system  is  more  expensive  to  maintain 
than  the  trolley,  owing  to  the  extra  cost  of  cleaning,  which 
is  at  least  three  times  as  great.  Moreover,  there  are  physical 
difficulties  connected  with  bridges  and  tunnels  and  street 
widenings,  which  render  the  conduit  construction  impractic- 
able, except  at  a  prohibitive  cost,  in  some  parts  of  London. 

The  Prosressive  maioritv  have  had  to  admit  the  force  of 
the  considerations  which  they  constantly  repudiated  when 
brought  forward  by  the  Conservatives,  and  are  now  only  anxious 
to  confine  the  conduit  system  within  as  narrow  limits  as  their 
previous  hasty  action  will  allow.  Instead  of  applying  the 
conduit  to  the  whole  of  the  Northern  lines,  their  latest  plan 
is  to  use  it  only  where  the  routes  approach  the  termini  in 
central  London,  leaving  the  remainder,  including  the  long 
roads  leading  to  the  suburbs,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  alter- 
native plan.  Unfortunately,  the  Highways  Committee  had 
already  committed  itself  in  its  haste  with  some  of  the  local 
authorities,  and  will  have  to  carry  out  its  commitments. 
The  result  will  be  a  patchwork  arrangement,  a  mixture  of 
trolley  and  conduit,  in  which  there  is  no  intelligible  scheme. 
The  posts  and  wires  are  scrupulously  withheld  from  business 
thoroughfares  in  poor  localities,  while  they  are  to  be  insisted 
upon  in  neighbourhoods  where  there  is  expensive  residential 
property  along  the  line  of  route.  Thus  we  get  the  rather 
absurd  anomaly  of  overhead  wires  along  the  Hampstead  Road 
and  Stamford  Hill,  while  the  conduit  will  be  provided — at 
double  the  cost — for  Kingsland  Road  and  Hackney  Road. 
Obviously,  if  the  trolley  will  do  for  the  first-named  set  of 
thoroughfares,  it  might  be  equally  well  applied  in  the  others. 
And  so  it  could  be,  but  for  the  recklessness  of  the  Progressive 
majority  in  embarking  hastily  upon  wholesale  conduit  con- 
struction, before  all  the  factors  in  the  problem  had  been  fully 
considered. 
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After  covering  a  large  part  of  South  London  with  conduit 
tramway,  the  Council,  in  December,  1903,  agreed  to  purchase 
the  London  Southern  Company's  line  from  Norwood  and 
Camberwell  to  Vauxhall,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  local 
authorities  would  consent  to  the  installation  of  overhead 
traction.  There  seems  no  particular  reason  why  Lambeth  must 
have  the  poles  and  wires,  while  Deptford  is  favoured  with  the 
underground  cables :  no  reason  beyond  the  fact  that  ^he 
Highways  Committee  is  frightened  at  the  vista  before  it,  and 
feels  constrained  (w4th  an  election  in  sight)  to  abandon  its 
policy  of  extravagant  expenditure.  The  Conservatives  have 
certainly  no  desire  to  interfere  with  this  salutary  repentance. 
But  it  would  have  been  unnecessary,  if  a  proper  scheme  for  the 
conversion  of  the  tramways  had  been  thought  out  at  the 
beginning,  and  if  the  relative  costs,  merits  and  possibilities, 
of  the  two  systems  had  been  really  understood,  before  the 
Council  plunged,  inadequately  informed  and  imperfectly 
equipped,  into  the  undertaking.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  total  capital  expenditure  involved  in  the  conversion  of 
all  the  existing  tramways  to  electric  traction,  the  construction 
of  new  lines  already  authorised,  and  the  carrying  out  of  the 
proposals  for  other  new  lines  before  the  Council,  would  be 
not  less  than  nine  and  a  half  millions  sterling,  the  necessity 
for  proceeding  with  the  utmost  caution  and  economy  must 
be  obvious. 

FAILLRE     OF     LLKCTIUC     TRAMS    IN    SOUTH 

LONDON. 

The  EcciLUKj  Neivii  of  Jaiiuai-y  1st,  11)04,  stated  that: — 

.SOLTII    LONDONEKS    I'lNI)    THK    NkW    TkAMCAKS    WoRSE    THAN    TlIK    HuRSE    CaRS. 

Soiitli  Londoners  an;  up  in  arms  at  the  working  of  the  London  County  Couneil's 
tramway  system. 

Winn  the  lines  tu  Tooting  were  "  electrified,"  they  looked  forward  to  getting 
into  the  City,  and  home  again,  in  much  shorter  time  than  by  the  old  horse  cars, 
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and  because  of  this  advantage,  many  persons  even  came  from  other  districts  to  live 

on  the  south  side  of  the  river.     Now,  alas  !   the  new  electric  cars  are  running  slower 

than  even  tlio  liorso  cars  did. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  suggested  that  a  quick  service  of  express  cars  should  be 

run  from  Balham,  Tooting  and  Clapham  Common,  to  the  different  bridges  between 

the  hours  of  seven  and  ten  in  the  morning,  and  that  a  similar  service  for  the  home 

journey  should  be  instituted  between  four  and  seven  in  the  evening.     This  would 

have  been  a  great  gain  to  the  many  thousands  who  go  to  their  work  and  return 

home  at  these  hours. 

MoEE  Need,  Less  Speed. 

The  Council  has  made  a  remarkable  response  to  this.  The  order  has  gone 
forth  that  at  these  very  hours,  when  the  traffic  is  heaviest  and  speed  is  most  desirable, 
only  half  power  is  to  be  used  on  the  system.  The  consequence  is  that  the  journey 
from  Clapham  Station  to  Blackfriars  now  takes  thirty-eight  minutes — longer  than 
was  the  case  with  the  much-despised  horse  cars. 

An  explanation  which  cannot  be  called  satisfying,  was  given  by  an  official. 
"  The  supply  of  our  electrical  energy,"  he  said,  "  is  limited,  as  it  is  really  only  a 
temporary  one.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  South  London  Electric 
Light  Corporation  to  supply  the  energy,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  genera- 
ting station  at  Greenwich  is  completed,  and  the  Council  can  itself  supply  all  the 
electricity  it  needs.  At  present  we  have  to  use  half  power  at  ceitain  times  of  the 
day  in  order  to  effect  a  saving  of  energy." 

Regular  travellers  cannot,  however,  understand  why  half  power  is  not  used 
between  ten  o'clock  and  four,  or  late  in  the  evening,  instead  of  during  the  hours 
when  the  greatest  possible  number  of  passengers  are  inconvenienced.  The  tramway 
officials  evidently  want  stirring  up. 

For  this  failure  and  mismanagement  the  Progressives 
are  to  blame.  Tliej  Lave  "  rushed "  the  work  and  made 
a  mnddle  of  it. 


THE    COUNCIL    AND    THE    LOCAL    VETO. 

The  County  Council  is  the  tramway  authority  for  the  whole 
of  the  County  of  London,  since  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs 
have  no  poweis  with  regard  to  public  locomotion.  But 
under  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
wliile  the  County  Council  is  able  to  prevent  any  tramway 
project  of  a  private  company  from  being  brought  before  the 
Legislature,  the  Borough  Councils  can,  if  they  please,  exercise 
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a  similar  veto  against  any  Tramway  Bill  of  the  County  Couni-il. 
The  arrangement  has  its  inconveniences,  and  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  constituting  a  tribunal  or  board  to  which  all 
projects  for  public  locomotion  in  the  Metropolitan  area, 
whether  concerned  with  tube  railways,  subways,  or  tramways, 
should  be  submitted.  Such  a  body  might  be  able  to  deal  with 
the  prolDlem  of  London  passenger  transport  as  a  whole,  to 
bring  the  administrative  county  into  close  touch  with  the 
outer  areas,  and  to  apply  general  and  systematic  treatment 
throughout  the  entire  region. 

This  is  one  of  the  questions  specially  included  in  the 
reference  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  London  Locomotion, 
appointed  by  His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  session  of  1903. 
Much  valuable  evidence  has  been  laid  before  the  Commission 
by  the  Engineer,  the  Architect,  the  Valuer,  and  other  officials  of 
the  Council.  The  views  of  the  Progressive  majority  have 
been  stated  to  the  Commissioners  by  Mr.  Dickinson  and 
Mr.  Benn.  While  they  do  not  object  to  a  tribunal,  which 
might  supervise  other  forms  of  locomotion,  these  gentlemen 
insist  that  the  tramway  rights  of  the  Spring  Gardens  authority 
must  be  sacred.  Their  veto  against  the  private  companies 
nmst  remain  untouched,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  veto  of 
the  Boroughs  is  to  be  removed.  Mr.  Benn  was  subjected 
to  a  somewhat  severe  cross-examination  by  several  of  the 
Commissioners  on  this  point.  But  he  declined  to  budge 
from  his  position,  which  is  part  of  the  Progressive  municipal 
creed.  The  London  County  Council  is  to  be  autocratic  and 
omnipotent  where  tramways  are  concerned. 

The  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  are,  however,  naturally 
disinclined  to  abandon  their  veto  on  tramway  legislation, 
unless  their  interests  arQ  efficiently  safeguarded  in  other  ways 
— as  they   might   be   by   the   proposed   tribunal    or   standing 
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commission.  After  all,  it  is  through  their  streets  that  the 
tramways  must  run,  and  their  constituents  are  closely 
affected,  both  as  ratepayers  and  frontagers.  A  new  tramway, 
or  the  electrification  of  an  old  one,  usually  involves  street 
widenings.  The  London  County  Council  refuses  to  pay  the 
whole  cost  of  these  works,  even  when  they  are  required  solely 
for  tramway  purposes.  On  the  plea  that  they  are  local 
improvements  (though  the  locality  may  not  want  them),  they 
demand  a  contribution  of  one -third  of  the  cost  from  the  local 
authority.  The  result  has  been  a  series  of  undignified 
squabbles,  in  which  each  party,  no  doubt,  tries  to  "  squeeze  " 
the  other.  But  the  Borough  Council  is  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  these  negotiations,  and  without  the  veto  would  be  almost 
powerless.  It  can  only  protect  itself  against  a  demand  that 
is  extortionate  by  refusing  to  consent  to  the  introduction  of  a 
Tramway  Bill,  unless  the  promoters  will  meet  it  fairly.  The 
method  is  clumsy  ;  but  it  should  not  be  given  up,  unless  there  is 
some  security  that  the  County  Council  will  not  be  permitted  to 
carry  out  its  projects  without  due  regard  to  local  rights  and 
sentiment,  or  to  lighten  its  own  swollen  budget  by  throwing 
upon  particular  districts  expenditure  which  ought  to  be 
distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

OTHER   FORMS    OF   LOCOMOTION. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  as  we  have  said,  that  while 
tramways  are  exceedingly  valuable  they  are  not  the  only 
means  of  public  locomotion  in  London ;  other  facilities  are 
being,  or  should  be,  further  developed,  and  the  Conservatives 
of  the  County  Council,  unlike  the  Progressives,  have  no 
desire  to  use  municipal  resources  to  crush  or  enfeeble 
private  enterprise.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  magnifi- 
cent waterway  through  the  heart  of-  the  Metropolis  is  no 
longer  employed  fot  passenger  transport.     The  last  company 
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which  carried  on  the  service  has  given  up  business,  so 
that  during  the  past  summer,  for  the  first  time  for  over 
half  a  century,  there  have  been  no  public  passenger  steamers 
plying  on  the  Thames.  The  defects  of  the  service  and  the  age 
and  slowness  of  the  boats  had  been  notorious  for  some  time 
past,  and  the  Council  has  frequently  had  before  it  the 
project  of  establishing  municipal  steamboats.  The  company 
contended  that  they  could  do  all  that  was  necessary  for  the 
public  accommodation,  if  the  Council  would  acquire  the  piers 
and  landing  stages  from  the  Thames  Conservancy,  nnd  other 
proprietors,  and  throw  them  open  free  of  dues.  The  Council 
could  hardly  be  blamed  for  declining  to  place  this  charge 
upon  the  rates,  without  some  security  that  the  result  would 
really  be  beneficial  to  the  public  rather  than  profitable  to  a 
trading  company. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  steamboat 
service  could  be  carried  on  by  the  Council  itself  without  a 
loss  to  the  ratepayers.  On  the  31st  of  July,  1900,  the  Council' 
resolved  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  power  to  acquire  and  work 
the  piers  and  landing  stages,  and  to  purchase  and  run  a  fleet 
of  steamers  of  much  supei'ior  design,  capacity  and  speed,  to 
those  then  on  the  river.  The  Bill  was,  however,  thrown  out 
by  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  presumably  because  its 
financial  basis  was  not  considered  sound. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  venture  must  be  highly 
speculative.  On  the  scheme  presented  a  revenue  of  some- 
thing like  £140,000  per  annum  would  be  required  to  cover 
expenses,  pay  interest  on  capital,  and  provide  a  sinking  fund. 
To  earn  such  a  sum,  something  like  33  or  34  million  passengers 
per  annum  would  have  to  be  carried  at  average  fares  of  Id. 
That  is,  each  of  the  40  boats  of  the  proposed  fleet  would  be 
required  to  carry  daily  throughout  the  year  between  2,000  and 
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3,000  passengers.  Considering  that  the  river  service,  at  any  rate 
above  London  Bridge,  would  be  almost  limited  to  the  summer 
months,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  there  could  possibly  be 
anything  like  this  opening  for  traffic.  The  Elvers  Committee 
have  prepared  another  Steamboats  Bill  for  the  session  of  1904, 
with  the  capital  expenditure  somewhat  reduced,  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  allowing  through  tickets  between  the  steamers 
and  the  tramways.  But  the  enterprise,  considering  all  the  con- 
ditions and  the  climatic  disadvantages  of  London,  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  safe  enough  to  be  undertaken  by  a  heavily 
burdened  municipal  body,  unless  it  is  really  demonstrated 
that  it  will  not  be  attempted  by  private  agency. 

At  any  rate,  the  inadequate  piers  and  landing  stages, 
and  their  insufficient  approaches,  should  be  thrown  open  and 
improved,  and  several  new  piers  established.  If  this  were 
done,  it  is  still  possible  that  private  enterprise  might  provide 
an  efficient  fleet  of  passenger  steamers,  under  arrangement 
with  the  Council,  and  manage  them  more  economically  than 
a  public  body,  which  is  entirely  inexperienced  in  the  conduct 
of  an  enterprise  of  this  kind,  and  which  has  its  hands  full  of 
other  matters.  Municipal  control  could  be  claimed  for  the 
steamers  in  return  for  landing  facilities,  &c.,  and  there 
would,  of  course,  be  a  maximum  schedule  of  rates  ;  but  actual 
municipal  management  of  the  fleet  would  be  better  avoided, 
unless  there  is  no  other  alternative. 


TUBE    RAILWAYS. 

During  tlie  past  few  years  underground  railways  running 
in  deep-level  tunnels  have  been  established  in  Glasgow,  and 
have  enjoyed  a  large  and  increasing  measure  of  popularity. 
After    the    success    of    the    Central    London   Railway,   many 
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other  schemes  were  conceived  by  various  financiers  ;  large 
capital  sums  were  offered  for  public  subscription,  and 
the  subsoil  of  the  Metropolis  seemed  likely  to  be  honey- 
combed by  a  whole  network  of  "  tubes,"  planned  with 
more  regard  to  the  interests  of  their  promoters  than  to  those 
of  the  public.  Many  of  these  competing  and  conflicting 
schemes  were  authorised  before  the  importance  of  the  whole 
subject  was  realised.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Council 
did  not  make  serious  representations  to  Parliament  and  the 
Government  at  an  earlier  stage. 

However,  in  the  session  of  11)02,  various  Bills,  then 
before  Parliament,  were  ordered  to  be  submitted  to  a  Joint 
Committee,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  they  could  not  be  dealt 
with  on  uniform  and  systematic  principles.  The  question  was 
too  large  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  single  session.  Several  of  the 
more  doubtful  schemes  were  condemned  by  the  Joint 
Committee,  while  some  of  the  others  were  amalgamated.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  underground  railway  system  of  London 
will  henceforth  be  controlled  by  a  single  financial  group, 
which  also  has  close  connections  with  the  companies  working 
the  tramways  in  the  western  suburbs  outside  the  county.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  whole  position  is  somewhat  unsatisfactory 
from  the  public  point  of  view,  and  for  this  reason,  among 
others,  the  Government  decided  last  session  to  appoint  the 
Royal  Commission  on  London  Locomotion,  which  is  inquiring 
into  all  forms  of  passenger  transport,  both  within  the  county 
area  and  in  "  Greater  London." 

It  is  to  be  hopetl  that  the  report  of  this  Commission  will 
make  some  useful  recommendations,  with  the  object  of  intro- 
ducino-  unity  into  the  chaos  of  authorities  and  conflicting 
jurisdictions  whicli  conduct  or  supervise  London  locomotion. 
And  it  may  also  be  hoped  that  the  result  will  not  be  })rejudiccd 
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by  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  County  Council  to  abate  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  its  assumed  prerogatives  as  the  supreme 
tramway  authority. 

SUBWAYS. 

An  alternative  to  the  deep-level  "  tube  "  railway  is  the 
"  shallow  tunnel,"  or  underground  tram  subway,  immediately 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  roadway.  This  system  is  being 
adopted  in  Boston,  New  York,  Paris,  and  other  cities.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  dispensing  with  lifts,  since  the  station 
can  be  reached  by  a  short  flight  of  steps  from  the  street  pave- 
ments, and  it  can  take  the  ordinary  tramway  rolling-stock 
and  connect  directly  with  the  surface  cars.  The  subways  can 
also  carry  all  electric  wires,  drain  pipes,  water  mains,  &c.,  so 
that  the  necessity  for  constantly  opening  up  the  surface 
of  the  roadway  would  be  avoided.  The  County  Council  has 
decided  to  carry  the  Northern  tramways  from  the  present 
terminus  in  Theobald's  Road,  by  a  subway  through 
Southampton  Row  and  the  new  Kingsway,  under  the  Strand, 
to  a  point  near  Waterloo  Bridge,  with  the  idea  of  eventually 
connecting  with  the  Southern  system,  whenever  Parliament 
shall  allow  a  tramwav  to  be  laid  along  the  Victoria  Embank- 
ment  and  across  Waterloo  Bridge. 

The  cost,  and  the  practical  difhculties  of  dealing  with 
private  subsoil  rights,  will  make  it  extremely  difficult  to 
construct  many  of  these  subways  under  existing  thoroughfares  ; 
but  provision  should  be  made  for  them  in  planning  out  new 
streets,  and  particularly  in  forming  those  wide  arterial 
roads  from  the  central  districts  to  the  suburbs,  which  would 
provide  the  most  effectual  permanent  relief  for  the  traffic 
congestion  of  the  Metropolis.  Broad,  radiating  avenues, 
with  their  surface  free  for  motors,  omnibuses,  cabs,  waggons, 
carts  and  bicycles,  and  with  fast  subway  trams  underground, 
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would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  solve  the  problems  of 
congestion,  locomotion,  and  the  housing  of  the  working  classes. 
A  comprehensive  process  of  "  Hausmannization  "  of  London 
is,  perhaps,  no  longer  possible  ;  but  the  Council  might  have 
done  more  in  the  way  of  drawing  broad  roads,  with  valuable 
new  frontages,  through  back  streets  and  slum  property, 
instead  of  spending  enormous  sums  on  partial  and  inadequate 
widenings  of  over-crowded  main  thoroughfares.  They  might 
have  adopted  the  policy  which,  in  the  past,  created  Oxford 
Street  and  Regent  Street,  Portland  Place,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  and  Shaftesbury  Avenue.  The  Council  has 
hardly  attempted  anything  of  the  kind  on  a  large  scale,  with 
the  exception  of  the  ambitious  reconstruction  between  the 
Strand  and  Holborn.  In  this  respect  the  much-decried 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  exhibited  more  originality  and  a 
truer  conception  of  the  needs  of  London  than  its  successors. 

OMNIBUSES. 

The  Progressives  have  hardly  concealed  their  hostility  to 
the  omnibuses.  It  is  their  openly  expressed  aspiration  that 
their  tramways  may  "  run  the  'buses  off  the  streets,"  pending 
which  consummation  they  would  be  very  glad  to  go  into  the 
omnibus  business  themselves,  with  the  ratepayers'  money 
behind  them.  The  Conservatives,  on  the  other  hand,  recognise 
that  the  omnibus  companies  have  given  Londoners  an  excel- 
lent public  service,  as  well  managed  and  convenient  as  any- 
thing to  be  found  anywhere.  They  do  not  consider  that  there 
is  any  necessary  rivalry  between  the  two  methods  of  con- 
veyance. The  electric  tramways  will  be  of  the  utmost  value 
in  transporting  passengers  over  comparatively  long  distances 
at  a  rapid  pace  ;  but  for  short  journeys,  with  frequent  stoppages, 
the  omnibuses  will  still  be  required.  And  as  the  horses  are 
gradually   superseded    by    electric    or   petroleum    motors,    the 
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'buses  will  be  more  easily  handled  ;  they  will  be  able  to  carry 
a  larger  number  of  persons  on  each  car  at  reduced  fares ;  and 
they  will  continue  to  be  a  most  useful  element  in  London 
locomotion,  if  allowed  fair  play  and  not  stifled  by  adminis- 
trative competition. 

For  these  reasons  the  Conservatives  do  not  regret  that  the 
Progressive  attempts  to  run  County  Council  omnibuses  have 
been  defeated.  When  the  lines  of  the  Southern  Tramwav 
Companies  were  purchased,  the  Council  took  over  from  these 
Companies  certain  "  feeder "  omnibuses,  used  to  carry 
passengers  across  Westminster  and  Waterloo  Bridges.  But 
they  also  bought  new  vehicles  and  proceeded  to  run  a  regular 
line  of  London  County  Council  omnibuses  along  the  Strand. 
The  omnibus  proprietors  brought  an  action  to  decide  w^hether 
the  Council  was  not  exceeding  its  powers.  On  April  6th,  1900, 
judgment  was  given  to  the  effect  that  the  action  of  the 
Council  was  ultra  vires,  and  that  it  had  no  legal  power  to 
run  omnibuses.  Here  the  matter  might  well  have  rested. 
But  the  Highways  Committee  insisted  on  wasting  the  rate- 
payers' money  on  a  series  of  appeals,  combined  with  ineffectual 
attempts  to  gain  authority  from  Parliament  for  their  omnibus 
enterprises. 

The  omnibus  proprietors  sent  a  most  influential  deputa- 
tion to  the  Highw^ays  Committee  and  offered,  if  the  Council 
would  abandon  its  application  to  Parliament,  to  take  over 
the  Council's  omnibuses,  to  run  them  without  any  increase 
of  fares,  and  to  provide  an  adequate  service  over  the  various 
bridges.  The  Conservatives  strongly  urged  that  this  offer 
should  be  accepted  and  further  expense  avoided. 

The  Council,  however,  at  the  instance  of  the  Progressive 
Highways  Committee,  decided  to   go  on  with  the  litigation. 
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The  case  reached  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  summer  of  1903,  and 
final  judgment  was  given  against  the  Council,  who  were  ordered 
to  discontinue  the  service.  Thus,  at  a  great  and  needless 
cost,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  this  particular  kind  of 
mimicipal  trading  is  illegal,  and  that  the  Council  will  not  be 
allowed  to  supersede  private  companies,  against  whom  no 
complaint  of  inefficiency  has  been  made,  and  who  have  at  stake 
a  large  capital  usefully  employed  for  the  general  benefit  of 
the  community.  The  whole  transaction — against  which  at 
every  stage  the  Conservatives  strongly  protested — is  another 
example  of  the  misguided  ambition  of  the  Progressives  to 
enlarge  the  functions  of  the  Council  beyond  the  ample  limits 
assigned  to  them  by  the  Legislature. 
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STREET    IMPROVEMENTS. 


Some  day  it  will  be  brought  home  to  the  people  of  London 
how  much  the  advancement  of  their  city  has  been  handicapped 
by  the  extremist  views  put  forward  by  the  Progressives  in  the 
early  days  of  the  County  Council. 

When  that  day  comes,  it  will  be  seen  that  nohow  has 
London  suffered  more  than  in  the  matter  of  street  improve- 
ments, and  in  the  failure  to  tackle,  judiciously,  the  problem 
of  congestion. 

For  congestion  is  the  one  overwhelming  bane  of  great 
cities  which  have  outgrown  their  communications,  and  which 
are  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  narrow,  crooked  streets  of  a 
past  civilisation.  It  is  a  trouble  which  is  ever  with  us,  and 
which  requires  sleepless  attention. 

Let  us  consider  all  it  means.  It  goes  much  further  'than 
what  can  be  remedied  by  working  men's  trains  and  tramways, 
for  it  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  profitaUe  trade  and  cheap 
living.  For  both  of  these — and  London  cannot  exist  a  day 
without  both — free  and  speedy  communication  is  vital. 

To  take  an  hour  to  compass  a  distance  which,  but  for 
congestion,  could  be  easily  covered  in  half  the  time,  is  waste 
of  man,  of  motive  power  and  of  material.     It  is  also  waste  of 
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money.  It  makes  long  distances  prohibitive  ;  it  enliances,  to 
an  absurd  extent,  the  value  of  central  sites,  and  it  militates 
against  that  dispersal  of  varying  industries  over  a  wide  area, 
which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  light  and  air,  and  health  and 
wealth;  is  to  the  advantage  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 

Now  there  can  be  nothing  which  more  necessarily  falls 
among  the  duties  of  a  great  central  controlling  authority  than 
the  obligation  to  do  its  very  utmost  to  combat  this  difficulty, 
and  to  open  the  road  for  all  and  every  kind  of  wayfarer  and 
vehicle.  And  there  were  none  of  its  duties  which  the  late 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  predecessors  of  the  County 
Council,  took  more  seriously  to  heart.  We  are  so  accustomed 
to  hear  the  Radical  party  condemning,  root  and  branch,  that 
Board  and  all  its  ways,  that  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  well 
in  that  respect  it  succeeded. 

It  came  into  existence  in  1855  ;  it  died  in  1889.  In 
those  thirty,  odd  years,  besides  innumerable  small  jobs,  it 
carried  the  following  to  completion  : — 

Shaftesbury  Avenue  Union  Eoad 

Northumberland  Avenue  Charing  Cross  Road 

Theobald's  Road  Gray's  Inn  Road 

High  Street,  Islington  Clerkenwell  Road 

Southwark  Street  Tooley  Street 

Garrick  Street  Commercial  Road 

High  Street,  Shoreditch  Great  Eastern  Street 

Queen  Victoria  Street  Marshalsea  Road. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  Board  had  the  courage  to  carry 
out  what  had  often  been  mooted,  tlic  Embankments  on  the 
side  of   the    river.     These    magnificent    thoroughfares    added 
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three-and-a-third  miles  of  wide  roadway  to  the  communications 
of  London. 

Many  of  their  schemes  were  ideah  They  opened  up 
London.  With  the  Board  it  was  seldom  a  question  of  pulling 
down  new  buildings  only  to  re-erect  them  ten  feet  further  back, 
at  enormous  expense — a  method  of  economic  waste  which  can 
benefit  nobody  except  the  builders.  Their  policy  was  to  create 
new  routes  of  traffic,  and  turn  foul  slums  into  valuable  front- 
ages. Working  with  imagination,  they  were  prepared  to  take 
advantage  of  all  up-to-date  requirements  ;  and  it  is  only  by  new 
streets,  never  by  simple  widenings,  that  we  can  arrange  the 
system  of  tubes  and  subways,  and  drainage,  and  innumerable 
wire  connections  which  are  necessities  of  modern  civilisation. 

Besides  all  these  completed  works,  it  left  a  goodly  heritage 
of  works  in  progress  to  be  finished  by  its  successors.  The  most 
notable  of  these  is  Eosebery  Avenue. 

Let  any  man  who  remembers  London  of  old  imagine  what 
its  state  would  have  been  to-day  had  not  these  great  improve- 
ments been  made. 

And  for  the  Progressive  party,  what  is  their  record  ? 
They  have  ruled  at  Spring  Gardens  for  nearly  half  as  long  a 
time,  and  all  that  they  have  either  commenced  or  completed 
is  within  the  memory  of  everybody.  The  greater  portion  of 
it  is  still  behind  the  hoardings.  This  must  not  be  put  down 
to  the  fault  of  those  who  sit  on  the  Conservative  side.  It  must 
not  even  be  reckoned  up  against  that  special  department  of 
the  Council,  which  is  called  the  "  Improvements  Committee." 
This  most  unfortunate  result  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
exploitation  of  certain  planks  of  the  Progressive  platform, 
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First  and  foremost  of  all  was  the  attack  on  land  and  all 
property.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Council,  the  Radical  Left 
ran  riot.  "  Betterment  "  and  "  Taxation  of  Ground  Values  " 
was  the  somewhat  nebulous  creed  of  those  who  pulled  the 
strings,  and  until  these  difficult  questions  had  been  worn 
threadbare,  they  called  a  halt  in  all  matters  of  street 
improvements. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  result  better  than 
by  quoting  some  paragraphs  in  the  "  History  of  London  Street 
ImjDrovements,"  printed  by  order  of  the  Council  in  February, 
1898.     Much  may  be  read  between  the  lines — 

The  Council  accordingly  resolved  to  postpone  all  new  loans  for  permanent 
improvements  which  could  be  postponed  without  grave  inconvenience,  "  until 
Parliament  should  have  provided  that  the  burden  of  all  loans  for  such  improve- 
ments should  fall  upon  such  persons  as  the  law  should  hereafter  direct,  all  private 
contracts  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  The  Improvements  Committee, 
being  of  opinion  that  many  of  the  proposed  improvements  under  consideration 
Avere  of  pressing  necessity,  and  were  such  as  could  not  be  postponed  without 
grave  inconvenience,  continued  to  submit  proposals  to  the  Council  for  adoption, 
but  all  the  schemes,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  referred  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee. Again  and  again  the  Committee  brought  up  to  the  Council  various 
suggested  improvements,  and  time  after  time  the  Council  felt  compelled,  in  the 
absence  of  new  sources  of  revenue,  to  refrain  from  adopting  the  Committee's 
recommendations.  Notwithstanding  these  serious  discouragements,  the  Com- 
mittee stiil  endeavoured  to  diligentiy  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  imposed 
upon  it. 

A  truly  damning  indictment  of  Progressive  (!)  methods. 
And  so  the  precious  years  went  by.  It  was  the  time  of  great 
building  developments  ;  leases  were  falling  in  on  every  side, 
and  chances  were  let  slip  which  cannot  come  again  for  three 
generations.  But  the  Progressives  chose  to  put  their  politics 
before  their  municipal  responsibilities,  \\ith  the  result  that  few 
improvements  were  undertaken,  that  the  congestion  grew  and 
grew,   and  that  the  unfortunate  Council  rapidly  became  an 
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object  of  suspicion  to  those  w.liom  it  was  its  first  duty   to 
conciliate. 

Great  improvements  can,  of  course,  always  be  made  by 
compulsory  purchase,  but  they  can  be  made  with  infinitely 
greater  ease  by  friendly  bargaining,  and  it  will  be  many  years 
before  the  Council  lives  down  the  far-reaching  results  of  the 
great  blunder  it  made  when  it  allowed  itself  to  be  set  up  as 
the  foe  of  property. 

Poor  London  is  the  victim. 

Then  we  come  to  the  controversy  which  culminated  in  the 
Progressives  laying  down  the  law — "  No  tramways,  no  im- 
provements." Things  might  have  been  different  had  their 
desire  to  run  omnibuses  been  successful ;  but  when,  after 
considerable  waste  of  money,  that  endeavour  to  practice 
Municipal  Socialism  was  definitely  decided  against  them,  they 
seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds  that  they  need  consider 
nothing  beyond  their  own  tramway  routes.  Out  of  tramways, 
more  especially  if  they  could  get  their  wide  roadway  for  next 
to  nothing — an  advantage  which  they  would  indignantly  refuse 
to  any  company — they  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  a  profit,  to 
the  great  glory  of  their  fetish  of  municipal  trading.  And  why 
should  they  do  anything  to  assist  old-estabhshed  and  successful 
rivals  ?  But,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pubHc,  which 
travels  not  only  in  tramways,  but  on  foot,  by  omnibus,  cab 
and  carriage,  who  send  goods  and  receive  goods  by  van  and 
cart,  and  whose  very  existence  depends  on  free  and  fast  loco- 
motion, is  this  either  fair  or  wise  ?  Again  and  again  have  the 
Council  declared  that  the  condition  of  the  southern  end  of 
Hampstead  Road  was  a  scandal  and  dangerous  to  life,  and  that 
its  widening  was  an  "  urgently  necessary  London  improvement." 
But  the  day  came  last  spring,  when  Mr.  Benn  led  the  Pro- 
gressive party  into  the  lobby  against  all  their  pledges  and  in 
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opposition  to  the  report  of  the  Improvements  Committee. 
Once  more  the  scapegoat  of  party  poHtics,  and  deserted  by  his 
Radical  colleagues,  an  unfortunate  Chairman  of  that  Committee 
had  to  look  to  the  Conservatives  for  his  sole  support. 

Mr.  Benn's  extravagant  views  on  a  tramway  system,  and 
his  painful  efforts  to  produce  figures  showing  that  municipal 
trading  pays,  put  a  heavy  burden  on  the  Improvements 
Committee.  For  with  them  lies  the  payment  of  the  piper, 
and  they  have  to  negotiate  with  the  aggrieved  borough  council 
at  whose  head  the  pistol  is  held. 

If  the  Conservatives  were  returned  to  power,  they  would 
endeavour  to  make  friends  with  everybody,  and  to  work 
in  combination  with  all  whose  help  could  be  brought  into 
line  for  the  good  of  London.  It  is  not  necessary  to  think 
that  His  Majesty's  Government  is  the  foe  of  London,  or 
that  it  has  appointed  a  Commission  to  consider  the  whole 
question  of  London  traffic  in  a  spirit  unfriendly  to  the 
County  Council. 

In  conclusion,  we,  who  look  for  an  improved  London,  hold 
that  the  Progressive  party  started  on  the  wrong  lines,  wasted 
precious  money,  and  even  more  precious  time,  and  most  un- 
necessarily created  an  atmosphere  of  jealousy  and  distrust. 
Coming  into  a  great  position  with  the  unreasoning  zeal  of 
people,  who  thought  it  was  their  mission  to  reform  they  knew 
not  what,  they  have  picked  a  quarrel  with  every  public  body, 
from  a  borough  council  to  the  House  of  Lords.  And  they 
have,  most  unfortunately,  put  against  them  everybody  who 
has  anything  to  lose. 

No  policy  could  be  more  fatal  to  street  improvements. 
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The  paramount  necessity  of  these  cannot  be  better  stated 
than  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  convinced 
Radicals  of  this  country  — 

In  a  report  made  to  the  Council  in  July,  1892,  the  then  Chairman  of  the 
Imjirovements  Committee  (Mr.  Frederic  Harrison),  in  advocating  the  construction 
of  a  new  street  from  Holborn  to  the  Strand,  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  "  loss 
day  by  day  of  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  in  the  traffic  between  two  great  thoroughfares 
in  London,  may  amount  to  a  permanent  tax  of  a  farthing  in  the  £  on  the  rateable 
value  of  the  County." 

conscrva-  The  Conservative  policy  is  to  adopt  the  principles  which 

live  pohcy.  l  j  i.  x  x 

guide  practical  men  in  their  private  business.  Large  works 
should  be  carried  out  in  succession,  not  simultaneously.  This 
economises  the  powers  of  valuable  officers  ;  it  makes  finance 
easier,  and,  a  matter  of  no  small  importance,  does  not  disturb 
all  at  once  the  trade  of  the  City,  but  affords  men  more 
opportunities  of  moving  into  new  premises.  The  Conservatives 
would  carry  out  various  improvements  in  the  order  of  their 
urgency,  regardless  of  political  considerations.  They  believe 
that  for  a  large  improvement  a  comprehensive  recoupment 
scheme  is  the  best  method  ;  while,  for  smaller  improvements, 
a  reasonable  contribution  from  the  Borough  Council  especially 
benefited  will  often,  in  practice,  be  found  easier,  better  and 
more  just  than  a  "  betterment  area." 

Tramways,  In  the  ucxt  fcw  years  a  good  deal  of  street  widening 

may  have  to  be  carried  out,  in  connection  with  tramway 
extension.  The  Conservatives,  however,  would  not  make  the 
mistake  of  rushing  forward  imperfect  and  ill-considered 
schemes,  still  less  would  they  force  them  upon  unwilling 
districts.  They  would,  on  the  contrary,  carefully  think  out 
all  proposals  in  conference  with  the  Borough  Councils,  and 
would  endeavour  to  carry  them  out  in  concert  with  the  local 
authorities  and  with  due  regard  to  local  sentiment,  adopting 
the  wise  policy  of  moving  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance. 
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RESULT  OF  DELAYING  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  two  cases  in  wliieli  estimates  have  been  prepared  of  tlie  cost  of  (.lelaying 
Avorks  are  those  of  the  Strand  widening  between  the  cliiuehes  and  the  Tottenham 
Coiirt  Road  (Bozier's  Court)  scheme.  The  ligures  in  the  former  case  were  as 
follows  :^ 

Estimatecl  cost  in  1881)  about  £4U0,U00 

„  ,,     when  sanctioned  by 

ParHament   in    1897  5(39,130 

Cost  of  delay  £169,130 

The  cost  of  widening  Wellington  .Street,  hy  setting  back  the  western  side, 
was  estimated  at  £34,700.  The  Council,  on  26th  June,  1894,  declined  to  withdraw 
the  condition  as  to  betterment,  and  the  arrangement  with  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
accordingly  fell  through.  The  improvement  must  l;e  undertaken  sooner  or  later, 
and  ne\\-  leases  have  since  been  granted,  which  must  greatly  increase  the  cost. 

TOTTENHAM     COURT     ROAD,     AT     ROZIERS     COURT. 

ill  .luly,  1891,  when  the  Improvements  Committee  first  recommended  the 
Council  tu  ap])ly  to  Parliament  for  powers,  the  estimated  cost  was  £50,900. 

In  February,  1897,  when  the  Council's  Bill  was  submitted  to  Parliament,  the 
estimated  cost  was  £53,8()0,  shoAving  an  increase  of  neaily  six  per  cent. 

WESTMINSTER     DIPROVEMENT    SCHEME. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  the  Westminster  scheme,  the  valuer  advised  the  Committee 
that  if  the  improvement  m  ere  delaj^ed  for  one  ycAV,  the  cost  would  be  increased  by 
at  least  £78,000. 

Dates  when  the  scheme  of  the  Improvements  Committee  was  opposed  in  the 

Council :  — 

27th  June,  1899. 

4th  July        ,,  Resumed  debate. 

17th  October,  1899. 

24th         „  „        Resumed  debate. 

20th  March,  1900. 

24tii  .July 

Statement  showing  the  actual  or  estimated  net  cost  to 
the  Council  of  county  improvements,  sanctioned  and  under- 
taken ])y  the  Council  under  special  statutory  powers,  and  the 
amount  of  contributions  promised  by  the  Council  towards  the 
cost  of  minor  and  local  improvements  during  each  financial 
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year  from  March,  1899,  to  December  1903  ;  and  the  estimated 
net  cost  to  the  Council  of  county  improvements,  in  respect  of 
which  statutory  powers  are  being  sought : — 


Year  of 
Council's 
i<anetion. 


1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 


1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-95 


1895-96  . 
1896-97  . 
1897-98  . 


Estimated  net 
cost  to  the 
Council  of 
county 
improve- 
ments in 

1     ,   ,       ,  respect  of 

undertaken   .y    ^^,^^^1^  p^^.^..^_ 

the  Council  ,.,,.„ 

under  statutory 

powers. 


Actual  or  esti- 
mated net  cost 
to  the  Council 

of  county 
imjirovements 
sanctioned  and 


1 


nieutary 

powers  are 

bein"-  souj^ht. 


Contributions 

promised  by  the 

Council  towards 

the  cost  of  local 

improvements. 


Total  of  columns 
1,  2  and  -i. 


Totnl  for  each  of  the 
five  Councils. 


1898-99  . . 
1899-1900 
1900-01  .. 


THE    FIRST    GOUNCBL,    from    March,    1889,    to    March,    1892. 


£ 
1,560 

£ 

£    s.  d. 
11,525  0  0 

£    s.  d. 
13,085  0  0 

155,127 

— 

4,781  13  4 

159,908  13  4 

53,426 

— 

44,400  0  0 

97,826  0  0 

210,113 

— 

60,706  13  4 

270,819  13  4 

s. 


270,819  13     4 


THE    SECOND    COUNCIL,    from    March,    1892,    to    March,    1895. 


396,205 

— 

14,127  10  0 

410,332  10  0 

7,500 

— 

23,090  11  8 

30,590  11  8 

6,845 

— 

20,450  0  0 

27,295  0  0 

410,550 

— 

57,668  1  8 

468,218  1  8 

468,218     1     8 


THE    THIRD    COUNCIL,    from    March,    1895,    to    March,    1898. 


450,182 

— 

104,957  16  2 

555,160  16  2 

763,805 

— 

257,141  19  11 

1,020,946  19  11 

264,487 

— 

46,555  18  4 

311,042  18  4 

1,478,474 

— 

408,676  14  5 

1,887,150  14  5 

1,887,150  14     5 


THE    FOURTH    COUNCIL,    from    March,    1898,    to    March,    1901. 


943,700 

— 

96,533  17  3 

1,040,233  17  3 

1,455,700 

— 

171,209  6  9 

1,626,909  6  9 

451,785 

— 

195,984  11  5 

647,769  11  5 

2,851,185 

— 

363,727  15  5 

3,314,912  15  5 

3,314,912  15    5 
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Year  of 
Cmincil's 
i^mctiou. 


Actual  or  esti- 
mated net  cost 
to  the  Council 

of  county 
improvements 
sanctioned  and 
undcrtiiken  liy 

the  Council 

under  statutory 

powers. 


Estimated  net 
cost  to  the 
Council  of 

county 
improve- 
ments in 
respect  ot 
which  Parlia- 
mentary 
powers  are 
beinpr  souffht. 


Contributions 
promised  by  the 
i'ouncil  towai'ds 
the  cost  of  local 
improvements. 


Totals  of  columns 
1,  :;  and.i. 


Total  for  each  of  the 
live  Councils. 


THE    FIFTH    COUNCIL,    from    March,    1901,    to    December,    1903. 


£ 

£ 

£        s.    d. 

£       s.   d. 

£         s.    d. 

1901-02  . . 

543,938 

— 

117,426     2     8 

661,364    2    8 

1902-03  . . 

*6],735 

232,950 

51,314  10     0 

345,999  10     0 

March- Dec. 
1903 

— 

— 

19,014  16     9 

(Up  to  Dec.  9th.— Min 

utes,  1903,  p.  2,051.) 

1,007,363  12     8 

Grand 
Totals 

605,673 

232,950 

187,855     9     5 

1,007,363  12     8 

5,555,995 

232.950 

1,078,634  14     3 

6,948,464  17     6 

*  The  Council  has  obtained  power  by  the  Loudon  County  Comicil  (Tramways  and  Improvements)  Act,  1902, 
for  the  execution  of  three  other  improvements  estimated  to  cost  £:37(),950  net,  but  the  Council  has  not  yet  decided 
to  exercise  the  statutory  jiowers.    [L.C.C.  Minutes,  July  21st,  1903,  p.  1,232.] 
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THE    WORKS    DEPARTMENT. 


The  Radical  Progressive  party,  in  pursuance  of  its  policy 
of  Municipal  Socialism,  took  advantage  of  the  unfair  conditions 
imposed  upon  contractors  by  the  Council  in  1892,  to  propose 
the  institution  of  municipal  workshops. 

On  May  27th,  1892,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Burns,  the 
Council  adopted  and  referred  to  a  committee,  this  resolution  : — 

Tiiat  all  contractors  be  compelled  to  sign  a  declaration  that  they  j^ay  the 
trades  union  rate  of  wages,  and  observe  the  hours  of  labour  and  conditions 
recognised  by  the  trades  unions  in  the  place  or  places  where  the  contract  is  executed. 

This  literally  m.eant  that  the  trades  unions  alone  should 
fix  the  wages  to  be  paid  by  the  contractors.  The  labour  clauses 
introduced  into  the  form  of  contract  adopted  by  the  Council 
were  so  distinctly  unfair,  that  leading  contractors  would  not 
submit  tenders.  This  abstention  led  to  the  unfounded  charge 
that  there  was  "  a  ring  "  of  contractors,  and  the  fact,  that 
certain  tenders  exceeded  the  estimates  afforded  the  necessarv 
excuse  for  establishing,  in  November,  1902,  a  Works 
Department. 

As  Lord  Farrer  (then  Sir  T.  H.  Farrer,  Bart.)  pointed  out, 
in  an  able  memorandum  on  the  subject,  by  its  action  the 
Council  was — 

Therefore,  committed  to  the  policy  of  doing  its  own  work  and  erecting  its  own 
buildings  without  the  intervention  of  a  contractor,  and  it  has  been  driven  into  this 
course,  not  only  by  a  priori  consideration  of  expediency,  or  by  socialist  theories 
of  municipal  action,  but  by  its  own  previous  dealings  with  contractors'  wages, 
which  had  made  it  impossible  for  contractors  to  tender  except  at  an  exorbitant 
price. 
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Instead  of  beginning  on  a  small  scale,  and  extending 
operations  as  experience  was  gained,  a  large  central  establish- 
ment and  workshops  w^ere  got  together,  and  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  was  entrusted  to  a  Committee  of  twenty- 
three  members,  mostly  amateurs,  who  invited  as  much  work 
as  possible  from  the  Council,  at  a  time  when,  according  to  the 
Comptroller,  neither  the  establishment,  the  premises,  nor  the 
organisation  was  ready  to  cope  with  it. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  Department  had  to  explain  a 
considerable  excess  of  expenditure  over  the  estimates,  the 
excuse  was  tendered  that  the  premises  were  insufficient  for  the 
work  thrust  upon  them. 

OBJECTS    OF    THE    DEPAKTMENT. 

The  three  main  objects  which  the  Progressives  urged 
would  be  gained  by  establishing  a  Works  Department  were  : — 
(1)  Better  work  ;  (2)  Higher  pay  and  shorter  hours  of  labour 
for  workmen  ;  (3)  saving  of  the  contractors'  profit  of  ten 
per  cent. 

EARLY    FAILURES. 

The  translation  of  theory  into  practice  is  never  an  easy 
task  ;  and  in  the  initial  stages  of  any  organisation,  it  is  good 
defence  against  criticism  to  plead  the  natural  disabilities 
which  attend  every  experiment.  Therefore,  the  early  failures 
of  the  Department  did  not  call  for  wholesale  condemnation. 
But  eleven  years  have  elapsed  since  Progressive  theory  changed, 
as  by  a  rub  of  Aladdin's  lamp,  into  a  huge  municipal  works 
depot — a  period  ample  enough  to  prove  its  wisdom,  or  folly. 
Three  years  passed,  and  the  results  were  not  those  anticipated 
by  the  Progressives ;  nevertheless,  Mr.  John  Burns  tlion 
described  the  state  of  things  as — 
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The  beginning  of  greater  success  in  the  municipal  socialism  the  Council  has 
done  so  much  to  justify  and  realise. 

But  Mr.  Dickinson,  the  Progressive  leader,  could  only- 
hope  that — 

As  the  organisation  perfected,  the  financial  gain  would  be  greater. 

It  was  hoped,  in  fact,  that  the  future  would  atone  for 
the  shortcomings  of  the  past. 

"COOKING     THE    ACCOUNTS." 

The  organisation  was  "  perfected."  At  the  end  of  1896, 
the  Comptroller  brought  to  notice  a  series  of  grave  irregularities 
in  the  book-keeping  of  the  Department.  A  Special  Committee 
of  Inquiry  was  thereupon  appointed,  with  two  expert  assessors 
and  an  accountant  and  an  architect  of  high  standing,  to 
investigate  the  whole  system  and  methods  of  the  works 
management. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  false  entries  in  the 
accounts,  save  to  state  that  their  object  was  not  to  misappro- 
priate money,  but  to  veil  the  excessive  cost  of  certain  works 
by  transferring  expenditure  incurred  on  them  to  the  account 
of  other  work  which,  being  within  the  estimate,  could  bear  a 
little  fictitious  loadino;. 


o* 


The  gravity  of  the  offence  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  deceive  the  Council  and  the  public  as 
to  the  real  working  of  the  Department.  At  the  same  time, 
it  was  a  clear  admission  that  the  Department  had  failed. 

EEPORT    OF    SPECIAL    COMMITTEE. 

The  investigation  led  to  the  dismissal  of  the  manager, 
and    to    important    changes    in    the    control    of    the    Works 
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Department.  The  Radical  majority,  on  Report  ol  the  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry,  presented  a  report  with  recommendations, 
and  the  Conservative  minoritv  did  the  same. 

The  reports  agreed  that,  by  amendment  of  the  labour 
clauses  in  the  standard  form  of  contract,  the  door  should  be 
re-opened  to  the  best  class  of  contractor.  The  right  of 
inspection  of  accounts,  accordingly,  was  limited  to  the  wage 
and  time-sheets  ;  and  in  place  of  the  stipulation  that  the  rates 
of  wages  should  be  those  settled  by  one  party  to  the  bargain, 
the  basis  was  in  future  to  be  the  rate  agreed  upon  between 
associations  of  employers  and  trades  unions,  and  in  practice 
obtained. 

As  regards  the  future  management  of  the  Department, 
the  majority  report  suggested  a  Board  composed  of  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Finance  and  Chief  Executive  Committees, 
eight  in  number.  But,  on  the  motion  of  a  Conservative,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  manager  of  works  should  stand  in  the 
position  of  a  contractor  to  the  various  Committees  having 
work  to  be  executed,  whilst  the  financial  control  of  the  opera- 
tions should  be  vested  in  the  Finance  Committee.  The 
arrangement  was  proposed  as  a  temporary  measure  only,  in  view 
of  the  approaching  election  of  1898  ;  but  the  Radical  majority, 
in  spite  of  their  regret  at  the  abolition  of  the  old  Works  Com- 
mittee— often  expressed  by  the  Labour  Bench — allowed  the 
Department  to  be  conducted,  for  five  years,  on  the  lines 
adopted  in  1897. 

The  Department,  however,  became  so  disorganised  that 
the  manager  retired,  and  in  March,  1902,  the  Council  decided 
to  reconstitute  a  Works  Committee,  to  which  is  referred  the 
carrying  into  execution  of  all  works  which  the  Council  resolves 
to  execute  by  direct  employment  of  labour, 
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THE    FIRST    OBJECT. 

The  first  main  aim  of  the  system  of  direct  employment  of 
labour  was  to  secure  better  work  than  could  be  done  by  the 
contractors.  The  conclusion  of  the  expert,  Mr.  Grunning, 
who  was  called  in  by  the  Council  at  the  special  inquiry  of  1896 
into  the  management  of  the  Works  Department,  was  that — 

On  the  whole,  I  had  no  doubt  that  all  buildings,  whether  executed  by  con- 
tractors, or  Works  Dej)artment,  are  structui-ally  sound  and  substantially  and  well 
built. 

This  statement  was  corroborated  by  Sir  Alexander  Binnie, 
the  Engineer,  and  by  Mr.  Blashill,  the  Architect,  to  the  Council, 
who  both  stated  that  they  were  unable  to  draw  any  distinction 
as  to  quality  between  the  work  done  by  the  Works  Depart- 
ment and  contractors. 

BAD    WORK. 

With  regard  to  West  View  Cottages,  one  of  the  early 
works  of  the  Department,  Mr.  Grunning  says — 

The  joinery  is  very  inferior,  certainly  the  worst  I  have  seen  in  all  the  buildings 
of  the  Council.  The  wood  is  inferior,  had  not  been  projserly  seasoned,  was  patched 
in  places,  and  very  full  of  shakes  and  hard  knots.  I  understand  that  some  of 
the  defects  had  been  remedied  prior  to  its  being  seen  by  Mr.  Cubitt  Nichols,  but 
I  am  not  surprised  at  some  of  the  remarks  he  made  on  this  subject.  There  can 
have  been  no  proper  supervision  or  selection  of  material  when  issued  to  the  joiners' 
shops. 

Again,  as  to  Colney  Hatch  temporary  buildings — 

The  flooring,  which,  I  understand,  is  of  two  thicknesses  of  three-quartei"  inch 
boarding,  is  of  very  good  quality,  but  the  match  boarding  throughout  is  the  worst 
I  ever  saw.  The  boards  are  about  seven  inches  wide  (batten  width),  beaded  on  one 
end  with  solid  tongues.  The  wood  itself  seems  to  be  spruce,  fit  only  for  packing 
cases,  &c.,  and  although  I  was  told  it  had  been  fwo  years  in  stock  before  use, 
it  had  in  many  places  shrunk  to  such  an  extent  that  the  tongues  had  come  com- 
pletely out  of  the  grooves.  The  workmanship  was  rough  in  the  extreme,  though 
parts  had  been  hand-planed  on  the  job,  and  other  parts  had  been  smudged  over 
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with  opaque  stain  or  paint  before  being  varnished.  How  such  stuff  came  to  be 
purchased  for  tlie  Works  Department  I  cannot  conceive.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  joinery,  such  as  partition  work,  which  was  panelled  and  moulded,  was 
of  very  good  quality  both  as  to  material  and  workmanship. 


SLOW    WORK. 

One  point  of  criticism  of  the  Department's  work  is  its 
extreme  slowness  as  compared  with  the  work  done  by 
contractors. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  cases  is  that  of  the  drainage  of 
North  Woolwich,  where  the  actual  cost  exceeded  the  final 
estimate  by  £16,714. 

Sir  Alexander  Binnie,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Council, 
said — 

That  the  work  was  from  the  very  first  badly  mismanaged.  .  .  It  has  taken 
four  years  to  execute  whereas  it  should  have  been  completed  in  eighteen  months. 

And  he  also  adds — 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  drawing  the  Committee's  attention  to 
another  work  now  under  construction,  which,  unless  some  improvement  be  made, 
will,  I  fear,  result  in  the  same  unfortunate  manner.  I  allude  to  the  tunnel  under 
the  Lee  in  connection  with  the  Hackney  Wick  sewer.  This  tunnelling  was  com- 
menced about  the  beginning  of  Februaiy,  1901,  and  up  to  the  30th  November  last, 
or  in  a  period  of  ten  months,  about  681  feet  in  length  of  the  iron  rings  had  been 
completed.  It  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  draw  the  Committee's  attention  to  the 
rate  of  progress  under  the  contract  for  a  larger  and  more  difficult  tunnel — that  at 
Greenwich — the  driving  of  1,200  feet  of  which,  \\h()liy  under  the  river  Tliames, 
was  finished  in  nine  months. 

Sir  Alexander  Binnie  concluded  by  stating — 

It  is  well  known  to  the  Committee  and  the  Council  that  from  its  initiation  I 
have  strongly,  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  supported  the  Works  Department, 
and  I  am  sure  that  they  will  not  impute  to  me  any  animus  in  the  above  remarks  ; 
but  having  been  called  upon  to  make  them,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  speak  plainly,  and 
can  but  regret  that  this — one  of  the  last  reports  which  I  shall  wiitc  while  in  the 
Council's  service — should  have  to  bo  couched  in  such  unfavourable  terms. 

1\' 
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After  such  a  strong  condemnation  from  so  stalwart  a 
supporter  of  the  Works  Department,  no  further  comment 
is  necessary. 

Similar  delay  and  waste  of  time  occurred  in  the  recon- 
struction of  No.  17,  Fleet  Street. 

THE  SECOND  OBJECT  :    BETTER  PAY  AND  LABOUR 

CONDITIONS. 

:  The  next  great  aim  expected  to  be  attained  was  better 
pay  and  conditions  of  labour  for  the  workmen.  But  both 
the  contractors  and  the  Department  are  bound  to  pay  to  all 
workmen  the  rates  of  wages  and  to  observe  the  hours  of  labour 
and  conditions  agreed  between  trades  unions  and  employers. 
Thus,  again,  we  have  equality  between  the  contractors  and  the 
Department.  In  the  treatment  of  employees,  one  is  not  better 
than  the  other.  Indeed,  if  the  Works  Department  ventured 
to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  that  in  practice  paid  by 
the  best  employers,  it  would  be  creating  a  privileged  class  of 
workmen,  and  there  would  be  strong  ground  for  suspecting 
the  existence  of  corrupt  influence. 

DISADVANTAGES  OF  MUNICIPAL  LABOUR. 

While  on  this  point,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the 
system  of  municipal  labour  has  produced  two  salient  evils — 
one,  at  least,  familiar  enough  to  students  of  social  history. 
The  first  evil  is  that  the  Works  Department  labourer,  taking 
as  his  motto  :  "  A  minimum  of  work  for  a  maximum  of  pay," 
does  not  work  with  the  energy  that  he  does  for  a  private 
employer.  The  second  weakness  is  the  power  of  the  vote 
which  is  wielded  at  municipal  elections  by  a  large  body  of 
municipal  workmen.    The  undue  pressure  which  is  brought  to 
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bear  on  the  Councillors  by  their  workmen,  on  the  eve  of  such 
elections,  is  distinctly  inimical  to  pure  administration. 


THE     "CA'     CANNY"     SYSTEM. 

An  instructive  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Holloway 
(then  Manager  of  the  Works  Department)  to  the  employees  at 
their  annual  outing  in  September,  1893.     Mr.  Holloway  said — 

On  the  success  or  non-success  of  the  Works  Department  of  the  County  Council 
will  depend  in  a  very  great  measiu-e  whether  the  same  system  was  to  be  tried  through- 
out the  entire  country.  The  success  of  the  \A'ork  depends  as  much  upon  the 
Inirablest  individual  as  it  does  upon  those  occupying  the  higher  positions,  and  the 
only  means  by  which  the  undertaldng  can  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  and 
which  would  thoroughly  justify  the  action  taken  by  the  Council,  is  that  every  man 
should  make  up  his  mmd  that,  on  entering  the  Council's  service,  he  will  render  an 
honest  day's  work  for  the  honest  day's  wage,  which  he  knows  he  will  receive.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  for  any  one  to,  enter  the  Council's  service  and  expect  to  receive 
good  money  without  doing  good  work. 

Mr.  Lyon,  L.C.C.  (Progressive),  said — 

The  Works  Committee  want  to  be  Judged  by  results  and  results  only,  and  we 
look  to  the  men  to  bring  success.  There  must  be  no  shirking  of  work.  You  shall 
liave  your  rate  of  wages  ;    we  rely  on  you  to  give  us  the  value  of  those  wages. 

Alderman  Taylor  (Progressive)  also  spoke,  and  pointed 
out  that —  _^   , 

When  it  was  first  proposed  on  the  Council  to  employ  their  own  men,  the  enemies 
of  the  proposal  used  as  their  chief  argument  the  allegation  that  workmen  employed 
by  a  corporate  body  would  shirk  their  work.  It  rested  with  the  workmen  them- 
selves to  give  the  lie  to  that  insult  to  laboui'.  lie  felt  confident  tlio  men  would  do 
so.  Upon  the  success  or  failure  of  this  experiment  depended  the  future  of  the  labour 
movement.— (/ionc/ow,  September,   18U3.J 

These  appeals,  however,  did  not  meet  with  any  response 
from   the   men,    and   the   confidence   felt   by   Mr.    Alderman 

K  2         . 
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Taylor,  that  the  men  would  give  the  lie  to  the  insult  to  labour 
contained  in  the  allegation  that  workmen  would  shirk  their 
work,  was  not  realised. 

In  April,  1895,  an  official  report  stated — 

A  large  portion  of  the  excess  is  due  without  dovibt  to  the  fact  that  for  some 
time  after  the  Works  Department  was  established,  there  was  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  skilled  workmen  in  our  employ  not  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work 
for  the  Council  as  they  would  be  expected  to  do  for  a  contractor,  and  it  was  only 
after  repeated  dismissals  that  this  idea  was  shaken. 

This  disposition  to  give  a  minimum  of  work  for  a  maximum 
of  pay  still  exists  among  the  employees  of  the  Works  Depart- 
ment, and  "  labour  troubles "  are  as  rife  under  Municipal 
Socialism  as  under  private  enterprise. 

On  the  5th  December,  1901,  the  manager  of  works,  in 
his  report  on  the  North  Woolwich  drainage  excess,  stated — 

Several  strikes  also  took  place  after  this  date,  and  later,  the  work  was  stopped 
one  week,  and  is  still  suffering  more  or  less  interruption,  owing  to  the  bricklayers 
striking  for  Is.  2d.  per  hour  on  a  certain  portion  of  the  work  ;  they  were  paid  off, 
and  there  has  been  some  difficulty  in  getting  a  requisite  number  together  again. 


THE  THIRD  OBJECT  :    TO  SAVE  THE  CONTRACTORS' 

PROFIT. 

There  remains,  therefore,  only  the  third,  and,  perhaps, 
the  most  attractive,  reason  advanced  for  the  institution  of  the 
Works  Department,  namely,  that  it  would  save  the  con- 
tractors' profit  of  10  per  cent. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  Department  in  November,  1892, 
the  totals  of  the  final  estimates  and  actual  cost  are  as  follows  : — 

Final  Estimate.  Actual  cost.  Excess  over  Final  Estimate. 

^2,311,287  £2,394,054  £82,767  or  over  3h  per  cent- 

excess. 
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The  half-yearly  returns  since  March  31st,  1896,  inclusive, 
are  as  follows  : 


March  31st,  1896 
September  30th,  1896 
March  31st,  1897 
September  30th,  1897 
March  31st,  1898 
September  30th,  1898 
March  31st,  1899 
September  30th,  1899 
March  31st,  1900 
September  30th,  1900 
March  31st,  1901 
September  30th,  1901 
March  31st,  1902 
September  30th,  1902 
March  31st,  1903 
September  30th,  1903 


Final 

Actual 

Saving  (  —  ) 

Estimate. 

Cost. 

Excess  (  +  ) 

85,244 

80,912 

— 

4,332 

23,218 

25,696 

+ 

2,478 

24,099 

25,563 

+ 

1,463 

171,049 

192,410 

+ 

21,360 

29,124 

24,505 

— 

4,619 

92,909 

113,909 

+ 

21,000 

61,671 

66,133 

+ 

4,461 

23,964 

23,376 

— 

587 

180,756 

200,706 

+ 

19,950 

53,148 

53,303 

+ 

155 

83,924 

83,532 

— 

391 

103,620 

118,162  ■ 

+ 

14,541 

123,156 

115,817 

— 

7,339 

103,725 

94,096 

— 

9,629 

591,790 

638,534 

+ 

46,744 

232,524 

206,670 

— 

25,854 

The  excess  of  £82,767  over  final  estimates  is  a  dead  loss 
to  the  ratepayers.  For  taking  the  whole  of  the  similar  works 
executed  by  contractors,  it  will  be  found  that  the  contractors 
have  done  the  work  within  the  estimate.  Instead  of  saving 
the  contractors'  profit  of  10  per  cent.,  the  Department  has 
exceeded  the  contract  price  by  nearly  £83,000.  To  have 
saved  the  contractors'  profit  of  10  per  cent.,  the  Works 
Department  ought  to  have  done  the  work  for  £231,128  14s. 
less  than  the  total  final  estimate  of  £2,311,287.  But  instead 
of  being  10  per  cent,  under  estimates,  the  Department  shows 
an  excess  of  3J  per  cent. 

Turning  to  the  jobbing  works  done  by  the  Works  Depart- 
ment we  find  that  the  returns  state  that  the  work  has  been 
done  at  a  large  cost  below  the  schedule  value.  The  jobs 
are  not  done  on  estimates,  but  on  a  schedule  of  prices. 
The  alleged  saving  is  fictitious,  because  the  schedule  of 
prices  is  much  higher  than  the  schedule  of  prices  on  which 
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contractors  do  work  for  the  Government.  Of  course,  if  the 
prices  are  extravagant,  it  is  very  easy  for  the  Works  Depart- 
ment to  make  a  profit.  There  is  no  open  competition  for 
jobbing  work  ;  and  had  the  jobs  been  given  to  contractors 
on  the  same  schedule  of  prices  as  is  paid  by  the  Government, 
the  cost  to  the  Council  would  have  been  far  less  than  the 
cost  charged  by  the  Works  Department. 

Taking  a  broad  survey  of  the  accounts,  and  applying  the 
general  and  fair  tests  of  comparison  between  the  contractors 
and  the  estimates,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  third  and  chief 
purpose  of  the  Progressive  policy  has  failed.  The  "  financial 
gain "  to  the  ratepayers  has  not  been  made.  Instead,  a 
financial  loss  has  been  suffered. 

Progressive  apologists  seek  to  confuse  the  issue  by 
contending  that  if  the  actual  cost  of  a  work  exceeds  the 
estimate,  the  difference  is  not  loss.  Admittedly,  it  is  not  loss 
to  the  Department,  which  is  paid  in  full  whatever  the  cost 
may  be.  But  the  difference  is  a  loss  to  the  ratepayers  when 
it  is  ccmsidered  that  contractors  would  have  done  the  work 
at  the  estimated  price.  In  the  absence  of  comparison,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  test  the  Department,  and  there  would 
be  merely  dead  acquiescence  in  its  extravagance.  On  this 
point.  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  and  other  experts  agree — 

That  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  some  rough  judgment  on  the  result,  it  is 
not  an  unfair  comparison  to  contrast  "  actual  cost  "  with  "  estimated  expenditure  " 
over  the  whole  of  the  works  undertaken. 

The  last  half-yearly  return — to  September  ^^Oth,  1903, 
which  shows  a  saving  of  £25,853,  has  been  widely  published. 
The  effect  of  it  is  calculated  to  mislead  the  public,  and  to  cover 
up  the  total  results.  On  the  whole  year's  working  there  has 
been  a  loss  of  2j  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  on  £824,314  worth 
of  work  there  has  been  an  excess  of  £20,891. 
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"  BOLSTERING-UP "     THE    DEPARTMENT. 

The  failure  of  the  Department  to  produce  results  for 
which  it  was  established  is  the  more  startling,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  in  several  important  respects  it  has  an 
advantaoe  over  the  contractors.  It  has  first  choice  of  work  ; 
it  can  pick  and  choose  ;  it  knows  the  estimated  price  of  which 
the  contractor  is  ignorant  when  he  tenders  ;  it  has  practically 
unlimited  pov/er  of  borrowing  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
Council  at  a  low  rate  of  interest ;  and  it  has  other  business 
conveniences. 

The  latest  Progressive  method  of  bolstering  up  the 
Department  is  to  give  it  work  without  asking  for  tenders. 
For  instance,  on  the  19th  December,  1903,  the  Highways 
Committee  recommended  that  the  erection  of  tram  car  sheds 
at  New  Cross,  at  a  cost  of  £80,530,  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
Works  Department,  without  tenders  being  invited.  Mr. 
Goodrich  (Conservative)  moved,  and  Mr.  E.  White  (Con- 
servative) seconded,  a  reference  back  to  the  Committee,  with 
instructions  to  advertise  for  tenders.  This  motion  was 
defeated  by  the  Progressives,  although  it  was  pointed  out  that 
contractors  would  probably  do  the  work  at  less  cost  than  the 
Department.  Mr.  Torrance  (Progressive),  Chairman  of  the 
Works  Committee,  pleaded  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Council 
to  give  the  Department  whatever  work  they  could. 

In  connection  with  housing  work,  the  same  bolstering-up 
of  the  Department  has  been  resorted  to,  the  erection  of  blocks 
of  buildings  being  given  to  the  Works  Department  without 
tenders  being  invited. 

By  this  means  the  check  of  competition  is  removed  from 
the  Department,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  means  of  judging 
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whether  the  Department  has  been  extravagant  or  not.  The 
Department  ought  to  be  phiced  on  exactly  the  same  level  as 
a  contractor,  and  tenders  should  be  invited  for  all  work. 

INSTANCES    OF    FAILURE. 

In  illustration  of  the  tendency  to  go  beyond  the  professional 
estimate,  some  of  the  works  executed  in  connection  with  the 
three  most  important  spending  Committees  of  the  Council 
should  be  considered,  namely,  the  Main  Drainage,  the  Housing, 
and  the  Asylums. 

Main  Deainage. — This  work  should  be  suitable  for 
execution  by  a  Works  Department.  The  estimates  are  neces- 
sarily full,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  connected  with  the  work, 
but  whereas  a  contractor  would  tender  at  a  price  to  cover 
average  risk,  and  get  his  full  demand  in  any  case,  the  Council 
would  be  charged  only  the  cost  of  risks  actually  incurred  in 
the  case  of  a  department.  The  Lewisham  Sewer,  estimated  at 
£54,100,  admittedly  mismanaged  at  the  beginning,  showed  an 
excess  of  £14,800  when  taken  over  by  the  new  management 
(which  hoped  to  reduce  that  figure)  ;  but  at  the  end  it  came 
out  nearly  £23,000  on  the  wrong  side.  The  work  at  the 
Crossness  Outfall,  again,  which,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
new  manager,  ought  never  to  have  been  taken,  and  was, 
moreover,  mismanaged,  like  the  Lewisham  work  (though  the 
views  of  the  engineer  upon  the  matter  were  not,  like  those  of 
the  manager,  submitted  to  the  Council),  resulted  in  an  excess 
of  £16,280  on  an  estimate  of  £34,600.  The  North  Woolwich 
Drainage  scheme,  estimated  at  £47,683,  was  reported  upon  in 
optimistic  terms  in  February,  1898,  by  the  manager,  who 
found  that  the  "  period  of  greatest  risk  had  been  successfully 
passed."  The  final  result,  reported  in  February,  1902,  was 
that  the  work  cost  £64,398,  or  an  excess  of  £16,714  over  final 
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estimate.  The  Hachney  TT'/c/v-  Ttelief  Sewer,  undertaken  in 
July,  1898,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £125,329,  cost  £136,946, 
or  an  excess  of  £11,617.  It  is  significant  that  the  first  (or 
Ahbeij  Mills)  section  of  a  scheme,  estimated  at  about  £600,000,  Abbey 

.  Mills  job 

was  brought  up  early  in  1900.  The  Department,  however,  declined. 
declined  to  accept  it  at  the  engineer's  estimate  of  £97,000, 
though  it  was  subsequently  taken  by  a  contractor  at  £96,000. 
On  two  works,  however,  the  Department  has  lately  shown  a 
saving  of  £15,166,  namely,  Section  B  of  the  Northern  Out  jail 
Sewer,  and  the  Greenwich  Road  branch  of  the  Southern  Outfall 
Sewer. 

Asylums. — In  the  early  days  of  its  career  the  Department 
only  executed  for  the  Asylums  Committee  work  estimated  at 
£64,800,  resulting  in  an  excess  over  estimate  of  19  per  cent. 
Almost  immediately  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  Council  in 
1898,  however,  that  Committee  had  to  consider  the  erection 
of  the  superstructure  of  Norton  Asylum,  the  cube  estimate 
of  which  came  out  at  £281,000,  priced  by  quantities  at 
£274,500.  The  manager  at  first  refused  the  job,  and  the 
Finance  Committee,  through  a  Radical  chairman,  reported 
that  it  thought  the  work  too  heavy  for  a  newly  constituted 
department.  The  Asylums  Committee  asked  for  tenders 
for  the  work,  but  the  lowest  tender  was  £296,600.  The 
manager  then  expressed  his  willingness  to  adhere  to  an 
estimate  of  £284,400,  sent  in  by  him  before  tenders  were 
invited,  and  was  given  the  job.  It  was  to  meet  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  presented  that  about  this  time  the  radius  within 
which  London  rates  of  wages  should  be  prescribed  for  all 
Council's  work  was  extended  from  ten  to  twenty  miles, 
though  ten  miles  is  the  radius  recognised  by  the  trade  unions. 
The  work  was  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  September,  1900, 
Gradually,  however,  the  period  was  extended  for  tlie  Horton 
work,  and  in  June,  1903,  the  result  was  reported  as  follows  : — 
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Final  estimate,  £291,165  ;  actual  cost,  £329,044,  or  an  excess 
over  estimate  of  £37,878.  So  much  for  the  superstructure. 
The  Central  Station  at  the  same  asylum  was  also  undertaken 
by  the  AVorks  Department.  The  final  estimate  was  £14,328  ; 
the  actual  cost  was  £16,305,  or  an  excess  of  £1,977.  The 
epileptic  colony  at  Horton  was  finally  estimated  to  cost 
£68,890.  It  actually  cost  £73,909,  or  an  excess  of  £5,019. 
Altogether,  the  result  of  entrusting  the  Horton  Asylum  job  to 
the  Works  Department  was  that  the  final  estimates  were 
exceeded  by  £45,000. 

Housing. — In  building  for  the  Housing  Committee,  the 
importance  of  adhering  to  the  estimate  is  very  great.  Every 
excess  over  the  estimate  means  higher  rent  to  the  tenants. 
In  many  cases,  the  Department  has  exceeded  the  estimates. 

Take  the  case  of  two  blocks  of  buildings — erected  under 
the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  schemes — absolutely 
identical  in  size,  design  and  material  used,  and  built  at  the 
same  time,  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  cost  of  labour 
and  material — 

Cookham  Buildings  (erected  by  a  Contractor)  cost  £14,059. 
Hogarth  Buildings  (erected  by  the  Worlds  Department)  cost  £15,030. 

showing  that,  instead  of  saving  the  contractors'  profit  of  10 
per  cent.,  the  Works  Department  job  cost  £1,000  more  than 
the  exactly  similar  work  done  by  the  contractors.  This  is 
only  one  of  many  such  cases. 

Again,  contractors  have  often  carried  out  work  much 
below  the  estimates  upon  which  the  Works  Department 
manager  refused  to  do  the  work. 

For  instance,  on  the  Millbank  Site,  Culham,  Marlow,  and 
Shiplake  Blocks  were  erected  by  the  contractor  at  an  actual 
cost  £3,000  under  the  estimate  refused  by  the  Works  Depart- 
ment as  being  insufficient. 
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The  loss  on  buildings  erected  by  the  Works  Department 
under  Housing  schemes  is  very  considerable. 

Increased  cost  of  building  means  increased  rent,  which  is 
all  the  more  important  when  we  find  that  the  high  rents  charged 
for  rooms  in  the  Council's  buildings  render  it  impossible  for 
the  poorer  members  of  the  working  classes  to  become  tenants. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  saving  on  buildings  completed 
by  contractors. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  practice  of  giving  work  to 
the  Department  without  inviting  tenders  has  sometimes 
enabled  the  Department  to  show  a  saving  on  a  job,  when  a 
contractor  would  have  done  the  work  equally  well,  and 
perhaps,  cheaper  had  tenders  been  invited. 
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L.C.C.    FINANCE. 

PART   I. 


In  their  programme  issued  before  the  elections  of  1901, 
the  Conservatives  of  the  London  County  Council  made  control 
of  expenditure  a  principal  plank,  as  follows  : — 

CONSERVATIVE     POLICY,     1900. 

CONTROL    OF     EXPENDITURE. 

Control  of  expenditure  is  the  next  principle.  The  Radicals  claim  credit  for 
the  fact  that  the  County  Rate  has  not  risen  materially.  But  the  increase  in  rateable 
value  has  enabled  larger  sums  to  be  obtained  from  the  same  nominal  rate,  and 
expenditure  has  advanced,  though  past  years  have  not  borne  their  fair  share  of 
charge  for  improvements.  Moreover,  the  Council  has  in  recent  years  rapidly 
committed  itself  to  improvements  and  other  undertakings  involving  a  gross  outlay 
exceeding  £20,000,000.  The  undertakings  are  desirable  enough  in  themselves, 
and  some  are  of  a  remunerative  character.  But  schemes  are  considered  merely 
upon  their  individual  merits,  and  without  due  regard  to  other  claims  upon  the  County 
Fund.  The  Finance  Committee,  indeed,  have  reported  that,  under  present  con- 
ditions, "  it  is  impossible  for  the  Council  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  its  financial 
liabilities  and  to  decide  whether  it  is  justified  in  undertaking  a  particular  outlay 
at  the  moment." 

The  Conservatives  have  obtained  the  passing  of  a  rule  under  which  Street 
Improvements  are  submitted  to  the  Council  in  a  yearly  budget.  They  consider 
it  imperative  to  extend  a  similar  rule  to  other  large  schemes,  and  to  require  such 
reports  from  the  Finance  Committee  upon  the  financial  position  as  will  enable 
the  Council  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  proposed  capital  commitments. 
By  such  measures,  and  by  economy  in  general  administration,  they  beUeve  that 
unnecessary  expediture  can  be  prevented,  and  the  charge  upon  the  rate  can  be 
spread  over  a  number  of  years,  so  as  to  avoid  an  oppressive  increase  of  burden 
in  any  year. 
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PROGRESSIVE    POLICY    OF     "NO     CONTROL'^ 

CONDEMNED. 

The  Progressive  majority,  however,  have  taken  no 
practical  steps  to  control  or  co-ordinate  expenditure,  though 
the  Finance  Committee,  in  their  annual  report  to  March,  1903, 
have  to  admit  the  need  for  doing  so.     They  say — 

We  have  for  a  long  time  been  impressed  with  the  desirability  of  establishing 
some  system  by  which  the  Council  should  be  able  to  co-ordinate  its  capital  expen- 
diture, and  thus  regulate,  to  some  extent,  the  amounts  of  its  borrowings  from  time 
to  time.  The  present  financial  system  does  not  afford  the  Council  any  special 
opportunity  of  reviewing  its  caiiital  commitments,  and  of  judging  of  the  expediency 
of  entering  upon  new  schemes  in  the  light  of  its  existing  engagements.  Proposals 
involving  large  capital  outlay  come  before  the  Council  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  votes  are  passed. 

After  contrasting  the  practice  of  the  Council  with  that 
of  the  State,  the  Committee  continue — 

Unlike  the  State  loans  for  works,  such  proposed  expenditure  is  not  brought 
before  the  Council  as  a  whole.  The  Council,  therefore,  is  not  in  a  position  to 
regulate  it  according  to  settled  order,  or  to  marshal  it  at  a  rate  which  will  not 
unduly  press  upon  the  ratepayers,  or  affect  the  credit  of  the  Council  in  the  money 
market.  The  Council  has  no  opportunity  of  considering  as  to  the  amount  of  loans 
which  it  will  be  wise  to  incur  in  the  next  financial  year,  or  in  the  next  few  years, 
and  no  attempt  is  made  to  order  the  succession  of  works  so  as  not  to  impose  too 
heavy  a  charge  on  one  year.  Such  co-ordination  of  expenditure  appears  to  us 
indispensable  if  financial  order  is  to  be  maintained. 

This  condemnation  of  the  financial  system,  or  lack  of 
system,  which  prevails  at  the  Council  under  Progressive  rule, 
is  surely  remarkable,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  the  Council's 
own  Finance  Committee,  which  has  always  enjoyed  Progressive 
majorities  and  Progressive  Chairmen. 

The  following  report    of   a    debate    (on   the    proposal  to 
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widen  Hampstead  Road)  which  took  pL'ice  on  December  22nd, 
1903,  is  instructive  : — 

The  Improvements  Committee  recommended  that  the  estimate  of  £245,500, 
submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee,  be  approved,  and  that  expenditure  on 
cai)ital  account  not  exceeding  that  amount  be  authorised  for  the  purpose  of  widening 
Hampstead  Road  at  the  southern  end,  authoiised  by  the  London  Couixty  Council 
(Tramways  and  Improvements)  Act,  1902. 

Mr.  Campbell  (Conservative)  contended  that  the  Council  were  going  on  in  a  wild 
way,  incurring  capital  expenditure  without  loiowing  whei'e  the  money  was  coming 
fiom.  Last  February  they  raised  £5,000,000,  and  that  was  all  spent.  The  other  day 
they  borrowed  £500,000  on  Bills,  and  they  had  also  overdrawn  their  cash  balance. 
This  was  an  vmsatisfactory  way  of  going  on.  and  their  system  of  incurring  capital 
expenditure  should  be  reformed  at  once. 

Xiv.  Russell  P!pol:o?  supported  the  recommendation. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Harris  (Conservative)  said  no  doubt  the  Hampstead  Road  widening 
was  of  urgent  importance,  and  the  only  question  was  that  of  expense.  In  the 
absence  of  any  amendment  from  the  Finance  Committee,  he  would  vote  for  the 
recommendation,  but  he  v.'0uld  point  out  the  unsatisfactory  position  members  were 
placsd  in  whenever  recommendations  invohang  capital  expenditure  were  brought 
before  them.  In  the  Report  before  them,  the  Finance  Committee  struck  a  note  of 
alarm,  and  pointed  out  the  extreme  inadvisabiUty  of  incurring  fresh  liabilities  for  which 
money  would  have  to  be  borrowed  during  the  next  j'^ear  or  two :  but  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee did  not  put  before  them  the  facts  and  figures  without  which  it  was  impossible 
to  aj)preciate  the  gravity  of  the  financial  position,  and  to  judge  whether  a  particular 
proposal  brought  forward  was  one  which,  having  regard  to  all  considerations,  should 
go  forward.  Years  ago,  it  was  urged  that  there  shouid  be  a  periodical  statement 
of  the  Council's  commitments,  with  a  view  to  a  co-ordination  of  capital  expenditure, 
but  the  idea  was  then  scouted.  A  year  ago,  on  the  motion  of  Colonel  Rotton,  it 
was  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee  to  present  a  statement  showing  the  capital 
commitments,  and  he  did  not  know  wliy  it  should  take  a  year  for  the  Council  to 
say  what  it  owed,  and  what  its  capital  commitments  were.  The  situation  was  not 
satisfactory,  and  he  hoped  prompt  steps  would  be  taken  by  the  Council  to  deal 
-n-ith  the  matter. 

Mr.  Jephson  (Progressive)  defended  the  Finance  Committee,  and  said  the 
delay  in  submitting  the  return  was  due  to  the  difficulty  of  the  Highways  Committee 
furnishing  accurate  estimates  of  their  commitments. 
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Lord  Well)}'  (Progressive)  said  that  while,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  Finance  Committee  to  refuse  to  present  an  estimate,  yet  that  had  never  been 
his  view  of  their  duty.  In  bringing  forward  an  amendment  to  a  recommendation 
for  an  item  of  capital  expenditure,  one  must  consider  the  question  all  round,  and 
when  he  brought  forward  such  an  amendment  a  short  time  ago  he  got  little  encour- 
agement. !t  was  not  advisable  that  time  after  time  it  should  be  told  to  the  world 
that  the  Council  set  its  face  against  prudence  and  economy.  With  regard  to  bringing 
forward  a  statement  of  their  commitments,  the  difficulty  had  been  to  obtain  from 
the  Standing  Committees  statements  on  which  they  could  rely.  They  knew,  for 
instance,  that  the  Highways  Committee  contemplated  an  expenditure  of  nearly 
£10,000,000  on  tramways,  but  the  Finance  Committee  could  not  find  out  the  rate 
at  which  that  expenditure  v>'ould  proceed.  He  had  never  said  the  finance  of  the 
Council  was  not  sound,  but  what  he  did  ask  was  that,  in  view  of  the  state  of  the 
money  market,  they  should  co-ordinate  their  expenditure  and  moderate  their 
expenditure  for  the  next  few  years,  so  as  to  prevent  a  rebuff  on  the  market. — 
Standard,  December  23rd,  1903. 


WHAT   ARE    THE    RESULTS    OF    THIS    LACK    OF 

SYSTEM  ? 

L — Large  growth  of  debt,  as  will  be  seen  from  subjoined 


table 


Net  Debt  of  Council. 


>> 


?5 


March,  1889 

1899 

1900 

„      1901 

„      1902 

„      1903 

September,  1903 


17,563,262 
21,562,019 
23,031,516 
24,813,694 

27,188,629 
28,699,824 
30,130,815 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  recent  years  the  net  debt  has  in- 
creased by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  is  for  "  remunerative  " 
purposes  so-called.  Of  the  net  debt  of  £30,130,815  out- 
standing on  30th  September,  1903,  £25,976,287  is  devoted  to 
unremunerative  purposes,  and  £4,154,528  to  remunerative 
purposes. 
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2.— Excessive  issues  of  stock  in  recent  years. 

The  following  figures  give  the  amount  of  stock  issued  by 


jounty  uouncii  :- 

£ 

1889 

1,000,000  stock. 

1892 

1,200,000   „ 

1893 

1,500,000   „ 

1894 

2,000,000   „ 

1895 

1,000,000   „ 

1896 

1,000,000   „ 

1897 

2,500,000   „ 

1898 

2,000,000   „ 

1899 

1,750,000   „ 

1900 

5,000,000   „ 

1901 

2,000,000   „ 

1902 

5,000,000   „ 

1903 

1   -ITT    11           • 

-I 

5,000,000   „ 

Lord  Welby,  in  a  speech  to  the  Council  on  17th  November, 
1903,  said:— 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  Council  has  never,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
considered  the  amount  which  the  Council  might  fairly  borrow  every  year  without 
turning  the  money  market  against  it,  or  injuring  its  credit  in  the  money  market. 

Again,  it  may  be  observed  that  this  is  a  remarkable 
criticism  to  come  from  the  Progressive  Chairman  of  the 
Council's  Finance  Committee,  who  has  held  his  chair  for 
several  years. 

3.— Enormous  capital  commitments. 

The  Progressives  have  tried  to  conceal  the  amount  of 
capital  expenditure  to  which  the  Council  is  now  committed. 
On  4th  November,  1902,  a  motion  was  carried  for  a  return 
showing  the  total  net  indebtedness  of  the  Council  and 
also  its  capital  commitments.  This  return  has  only  just 
(26th  January,   1904)  been  presented.     The  Return  (Capital 
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Commitments,  No.  9,312)  discloses  the  following  capital  com- 
mitments : — 

I.  Amounts  actually  voted  or  approved     . .     £16,001,983 

II.  Proposals  for  which  Parliamentary  sanction 
sought,   1904  2,143,875 


£18,145,858 

The  principal  commitments  are — 

Under  the  head  of  I.  : — 

n 

Street  Improvements  . . 

£ 
4,394,643 

Rotherhithe  Tunnel     . . 

1,853,035 

Vauxhall  Bridge 

224,117 

Main  drainage  . . 

2,730,924 

Clearance  schemes 

362,584 

Working  Class  dwellings 

3,170,425 

Tramways 

1,924,373 

Lunatic  Asylums 

183,498 

Under  Head  II.  : — 

Thames  steamboats     . . 

280,000 

Tramways  and  street  widenii 

igs      1,516,075 

Street  improvements  . . 

236,300 

Fire  stations 

111,500 

In  addition  to  the  above  commitments,  the  Council  has 
resolved  to  reconstruct  all  the  tramways  for  electrical  traction. 
This,  with  the  construction  of  new  lines  and  the  cost  of  street 
widenings  which  will  be  rendered  necessary,  means  a  very 
large  capital  expenditure  which  cannot  be  definitely  esti- 
mated at  present,  but  is  approximately  stated  at  £10,000,000. 

"  OUTSTRIPPING    THE    BOUNDS    OF    PRUDENCE." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Lord  Welby  should  say  : — 

Till-  growiiij^  (Icumnds  on    I  lie  Coiiiicil  arc  so  gi'oat,  Ihat  1.  mnni  say  (liat   the 
Councii  is  outstripping  the  bounds  of  prudence.— (6'2>cccA,  17th  November,  liUKi.) 

L 
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4.— Depreciation  of  the  Council's  credit. 

In  1896-7,  the  Council  were  borrowing  at  2 J  per  cent. 
To-day  its  2|  per  cent,  stock  is  only  worth  about  £80,  and 
it  has  to  pay  3J  per  cent,  for  the  money  it  borrows. 

The  increase  in  the  price  the  Council  has  to  pay  for  money 
is,  of  course,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  market  is  over- 
stocked with  high- class  securities. 

But  the  Progressive  Council  has  contributed  to  this 
result.     Lord  Welby  may  be  again  quoted : — 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  I  think,  for  insufficient  reason,  to  a  great 
extent,  that  municipal  loans  are  not  very  favourably  viewed  by  the  money  market. 
There  is  a  suspicion,  and  I  do  not  say  it  is  entirely  without  foundation,  but  I  think 
it  is  very  grossly  exaggerated,  that  municipaUties  are  extravagant,  and  in  con- 
sequence, a  check  ought  to  be  put  upon  their  borrowings. 

In  face  of  the  admissions  of  Lord  Welby  and  the  Finance 
Committee,  quoted  above,  can  the  suspicions  of  the  money 
market  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  natural  and  well-founded  ? 

The  results  of  Progressive  lack  of  system  and  prudence  in 
the  management  of  the  Council's  finances  have  been  indicated, 
and  it  is  important  also  to  note  one  cause  which  has  contributed 
to  the  critical  financial  position  in  which  the  Council  now 
finds  itself. 

The  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  refusal  of  a  Progressive 
majority  for  many  years  to  carry  out  necessary  street 
improvements  until  the  incidence  of  local  taxation  was  changed. 
The  result  has  been  twofold  :  (1)  That  delayed  improvements 
are  now  being  carried  out  at  a  cost  which  is  greatly  increased, 
both  because  of  the  enhancement  of  the  value  of  property — 
consequent  upon  delay — and  because  of  the  increased  cost  of 
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the  money  borrowed  to  pay  for  it ;  (2)  that  the  burden  of 
an  excessively  large  number  of  improvement  schemes  has 
been  cast  upon  the  rates  at  the  present  time,  when  large 
sums  are  required  for  tramways,  main  drainage,  and 
other  purposes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditure  of  the  Council 
on  capital  account  for  street  improvements. — (See  Annual 
Report  of  L.C.C.  for  1903,  p.  233.) 


£ 

1889-90      . 

92,171 

1890-1 

95,467 

1891-2 

116,068 

1892-3 

25,341 

1893-4 

63,658 

1894-5 

91,068 

1895-6 

103,805 

1896-7 

88,130 

1897-8 

200,300 

1898-9 

371,394 

1899-1900  . 

867,341 

1900-1 

.      1,214,839 

1901-2 

.      1,691,834 

1902-3 

.     2,675,433 

FUTURE   BORROWINGS. 

As  regards  the  future,  the  outlook  lor  the  ratepayers  is 
la)-  IVom  satisi'actoiy.  \\q  have  it  on  tlio  authorily  of  liOi-d 
W'iiWjy  (speech  17th  XuvcMiibcr,  \Wo)  that  "  ihu  CuuiKil  will 
have  to  go  next  year  for  a  loan  in  excess  of  that  five  mil- 
lions," and   in  viow  of  the  coinuiitmrnts  of  the  r\)iiiicil,  and 

I.  2 
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tlie  large  nmnber  of  i)rojects  in  preparation,  tlie  amount 
required  to  be  borrowed  is  more  likely  to  increase  than  to  be 
reduced  in  future  years. 


CONSERVATIVE  POLICY. 

"What  is  wanted,  if  the  Council's  credit  is  to  be  main- 
tained, and  the  ratepayers  are  to  be  spared  excessive 
burdens,  is — 

(1)  Such  co-ordination  of  expenditure  as  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Council  admit  to  be  "  indispensable,"  but 
which  they  have  not  been  allowed  by  the  Progressive  party 
to  take  any  steps  to  secure. 

The  Conservative  policy  is  to  promote  this  object  by 
requiring  large  schemes  to  be  submitted  to  the  Coimcil  in 
a  yearly  budget,  with  such  reports  from  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee as  will  enable  the  Council  to  take  a  comprehensive 
view  of  proposed  capital  commitments,  and  to  marshal  its 
expenditure  at  a  rate  which  will  not  unduly  press  on  the 
ratepayers. 

(2)  The  confidence  of  the  money  market.  This  cannot 
be  retained  by  the  Progressive  party  which,  by  the  admis- 
sions of  its  0"svn  principal  financier,  has  failed  to  regulate  its 
expenditure  with  prudence,  and  is,  moreover,  pledged  to  a 
number  of  speculative  schemes  of  municipal  trading. 

The  Conservative  minority  have,  by  the  consistent 
manner  in  which  they  have  advocated,  at  the  Council  and 
in  their  programme  of  1901,  the  establishment  of  a  proper 
system  of  financial  control,  shown  that  they  are  the  party 
of  prudent  finance.  The  Conservative  policy  is  one  of 
progress  on  sound  municipal,   but  not  Socialistic,  lines. 
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It  canuot  be  doubted  that  if  siicli  a  policy  were  dominant 
at  Spring  Gardens  tlie  financial  credit  of  tlie  Council  would 
l)e  strengthened,  and  its  capacity  for  beneficent  adminis- 
tration and  expenditure  woidd  be  increased. 


THE    RISING   RATE. 

Turning  from  the  melancholy  prospect  afforded  by  the 
Council's  ponderous  debt,  the  ratepayer  can  derive  no  satis- 
faction from  a  contemplation  of  its  rising  rate  : — 

TABLE    A. 


Year. 

Rate  in  £. 

Amount  raised  from 

Rates.     Gen.  and 

Spec.  Account. 

Rateable  Value. 

Amount  pro- 
duced by  Id. 
Rate. 

d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1889-90 

12.53 

1,857,675 

31,588,137 

131,611 

1890-91 

13.25 

1,718,951 

31,788,826 

132,418 

1891-2 

11.75 

1,583,169 

33,004,612 

137,841 

1892-3 

12.50 

1,692,551 

33,264,483 

139,034 

1893-4 

13.00 

1,777,165 

33,578,860 

140,108 

1894-5 

14.00 

1,934,592 

33,902,747 

141,307 

1895-6 

15.00 

2,096,052 

34,221,830 

142,591 

1896-7 

15.00 

2,196.247 

35,793,672 

149,306 

1897-8 

14.00 

2,062,267 

36,083,9.50 

150,400 

1898-9 

14.00 

2,086,041 

36,584,981 

152,395 

1899-00 

13.50 

2,042,593 

37,022,237 

154,203 

1900-1 

14.50 

2,225,667 

37,492,502 

156,456 

1901-2 

1500 

2,431,738 

39,769,069 

160,460 

1902-3 

15.50 

2,537,256 

40,098,130 

166,989 

1903-4 

16.75 

2,778,617* 

— 

169,128* 

(Vide  Aiimial 
Report.) 

(Financial  Abstract, 
No.  6.51.) 

(Statistical  Abstracts, 
IS'.mnnd  iy02.) 

(L.C.C.  County 

Rate  Analysis, 

No.  513.) 

*  Kslimated. 
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The  receipts  from  Imperial  subventions  (Col.  1.)  and  the 
total  expenditure  (Col.  2)  are  as  follows  : — 


TABLE    B. 

Year. 

Exchequer 
Contributions* 

Equivalent  Rate 
in  £. 

Total 
Expenditure.! 

CajDital 

Expenditure,  t 

1890-1 

£ 

537,845 

d. 
4.06 

£ 

£ 
642,448 

1891-2 

622,897 

4.52 

— 

624,190 

1892-3 

537,309 

3.86 

— 

858,186 

1893-4 

524,848 

3.75 

— 

1,644,066 

1894-5 

460,557 

3.26 

2,495,438 

1,501,378 

1895-6 

517,728 

3.47 

2,559,097 

1,517,003 

1896-7 

505,676 

3.39 

2,565,407 

1,696,088 

1897-8 

568,927 

3.49 

2,586,109 

2,255,388 

1898-9 

588,600 

3.86 

2,690,381 

2,603,258 

1899-00 

664,487 

4.31 

2,787,275 

2,483,774 

1900-1 

586,519 

3.54 

3,006,216 

3,895,192 

1901-2 

559,105 

3.37 

3,034,214 

4,508,449 

1902-3 

564,549 

3.22 

3,194,501 

1903-4    (E 

std.)    538,000 

— 

3,415,515 

*  Tables   prepared  in   connection  with   the   Council's   Annual    Estimates   for 
the  years  1895  to  1903-4. 

t  Not  including  Capital  Expenditure. 
t  Financial  Abstract,  No.  654,  L.C.C. 

THE    GROWTH    OF    EXPENDITURE. 

The  main  features  of  the  figures  in  Table  A  are  that — 

{a)  The  rate  has  risen  4jd.  since  1888-9  ;  but  the  rate  of 
increase  has  been  most  rapid  since  1899-00,  viz.,  3jd. 
in  three  years. 

(6)  The  sum  raised  from  the  rates  decreased  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Council,  but  rose  steadily  after  1893-4. 

Increase,  1895-6         ..         £161,460 
1896-7         ..         £100,195 

Then  the  amount  fell  again  in  1897-8,  and  no  remark- 
able change  came  until  1900-1,  when  the  figures  rose 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 
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Increase  Over  Previous  Year. 
1900-1-         ..  £183,074 

1901-2         ..  £206,071 

1902-3  . .  £105,518 

1903-4         ..  £241,361  (estimated). 

In  other  words,  between  1890-1  and  1899-00 — a 
period  of  nine  years — the  amount  extracted  from 
the  ratepayers'  pocket  rose  by  £323,642,  or  at  the 
rate  of  £35,960  a  year.  During  the  next  four  years 
the  increase  was  £736,024,  or  at  the  rate  of  £184,000 
a  year.  Truly,  Progressive  rule  means  progressive 
rates. 

Table  B  shows  that  the  Council  is  now  spending  £920,000 
per  year  more  than  it  did  in  1894-5,  or  an  increase  of  37  per 
cent,  in  nine  years.  .    ; 

HOW    THE    INCREASE    IS    MADE. 

The  enormous  increase  of  the  individual  ratepayer's  burden 
since  the  Council  was  established  in  1889  is  not  apparent  from  a 
mere  scrutiny  of  the  actual  rise  in  the  rate,  which,  in  itself, 
is  alarming.  The  contribution  of  the  ratepayer  to  the  London 
County  Council  has  been  increased  in  two  ways  : — ■ 

1.  By  a  rise  in  his  rate  ; 

2.  By  increasing  the  assessment  of  his  house. 

That  is  to  say,  the  ratepayer,  in  order  to  estimate  the  growth 
of  his  local  tax,  must  have  regard  not  only  to  the  rise  in  the 
rate,  but  must  compare  the  present  rateable  value  of  his 
house  with  the  rateable  value  of  it,  say,  ten  years  ago. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  ASSESSMENTS. 

A  memorandum  of  the  evidence  of  the  Statistical  Official 
of    the    London    County    Council,    submitted    to    the    Royal 
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Commission  on  Taxation,  discloses  the  remarkable  growth  in 
assessments  of  property.  "  From  these  estimates  it  appears 
that  property  built  prior  to  1871,  and  valued  in  1871  at 
£19,650,743  is  now  (1897-8)  valued  at  £25,131,840,  an 
increase  of  £5,481,097,  or  22  per  cent."  The  memorandum 
further  states  that  between  1878-9  and  1893-4,  the  estimated 
amount  of  rates  upon  this  same  property  had  increased  from 
c£4,596,969  to  £6,184,469,  or  £1,587,500—34  per  cent. 

The   following  table    shows   the  average  rise  in  rateable 
value  : — 

Rateable  Value  per  head  of  Population  and  per  Rated  House. — (Statistical  Abstract, 

pp.  78  and  79.) 

Rise  in  Rateable  Value. 


Per  head  of  Population. 

Per  rated  House. 

Year. 

£   s. 

d. 

£  s.  d. 

1892 

7  15 

9 

Not  given. 

189.S 

7  15 

8 

Not  given. 

1894 

7  15 

10 

57  17   0 

1895 

7  15 

10 

58   3  10 

1896 

8   1 

6 

60  12   0 

1897 

8   1 

9 

60   9  10 

1898 

8   2 

0 

61   7   4 

1899 

8   2 

5 

61   8   5 

1900 

8   6 

1 

61  12  10 

1901 

8  18 

4 

65  18   9 

1902 

8  16 

2 

66   4   5 

THE    SUM    OF    THE    INCREASED    BURDEN. 

Taking  the  average  shown  by  the  above  figures,  the 
ratepayer,  in  1894,  paid  to  the  London  County  Council  in  rates, 
£3  2s.  8d.  ;  in  1903,  he  paid  £4  12s.  6d.  In  other  words,  the 
amount  paid  in  rates  by  him  rose,  in  nine  years,  £1  9s.  lOd., 
or  46  per  cent. 

(Note. — This  increase  is  not  inclusive  of  the  rates  of  other  authorities  :    it 
simply  concerns  the  London  County  Council  rate  collected  by  the  Borough  Councils.) 

Progressive  apologists  for  this  serious  state  of  affairs 
allege  that  the  London  ratepayer  is  not  worse  off  than  ratepayers 
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elsewhere.  But  the  Local  Government  Board  Report,  1902-3, 
pp.  724-728,  states  that  the  average  amount,  per  head  of 
popuhition,  raised  by  rates  in  1901,  was  : — 

London.  Rest  of  England  and  Wales. 

£2     125.     Od.  £1     25.     6d. 

The  average  amount,  per  head  of  population,  of  debt  was  : 

London.  Rest  of  England  and  Wales. 

£12     175.     9d.  £9     65.     5d. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  HIGH  RATES. 

One  important  effect  of  high  rates  is  to  drive  the  better 
class  of  householder  and  many  industrial  concerns  out  of  a 
highly-rated  district  into  a  less -rated  area.  Such  a  migration 
seriously  damages  the  social  and  commercial  status  of  the 
district  abandoned.  This  outward  movement  has  begun  in 
London. 

How  seriously  the  rise  in  rates  affects  commercial  under- 
takings is  shown  by  the  figures  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Retiu^ns 
for  1892  and  1901  with  regard  to  railways.  In  1892,  the 
receipts  of  the  Companies  amounted  to  £82,092,040  ;  in  1901, 
to  £106,558,815.  But  there  was,  in  1901,  nothing  extra 
available  for  dividends,  though  there  was  an  increase  of 
£24,000,000  in  earnings.  One  reason  for  this  was  that  the 
rates  and  taxes  paid  by  the  Companies  had  increased  by 
£1,611,000  in  nine  years,  or  68  per  cent.  Shareholders  in  all 
industrial  undertakings  should  note  that  the  ever-growing 
rates  are  a  heavy  tax  on  dividends. 

Another  and,  perhaps,  more  important  consequence  of 
high  rates  is  the  rise  in  the  price  of  food,  and  all  commodities 
sold  by  traders.  This  is  a  point  not  seen  by  the  ordinary 
householder.  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney,  M.P.,  one  of  the 
economic    experts    consulted    by    the    Royal    Commission    on 
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Local  Taxation,  thus  describes  the  effect  of  rates  on  shops 
and  trading  premises.  The  rates  on  shops  are  borne  by  the 
customers.  "  For,"  says  Mr.  Courtney,  "  if  these  rates  were 
removed,  the  trading  profits  would  be  "pro  tanto  increased, 
and  the  competition  between  those  engaged  in  the  trade  and 
of  others  ready  to  enter  into  it  would  bring  down  prices,  and 
thus  secure  the  ultimate  benefit  passing  to  the  customer.  In 
like  manner,  if  the  rate  is  increased,  the  customer  has  eventually 
to  pay  for  it  by  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  goods." 

Therefore,  the  question  of  the  rates  is  of  vital  importance 
to  all  classes  of  the  community,  and,  particularly,  to  the  poor, 
who,  not  paying  rates  direct,  think  they  are  not  affected. 
But  heavy  rates  mean  dearer  food,  dearer  rent,  and  dearer 
everything.  Every  rise  in  rates  means  a  rise  in  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Mr.  Charles  Booth  gives  authoritative  figures  in  his 
monumental  work,  "  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  of  London," 
showing  that  a  large  mass  of  London's  population  lives  on  the 
verge  of  starvation.  And  every  citizen  ought  to  ponder  the 
heavy  taxation  of  food,  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  which 
has  been  brought  about  by  Progressive  increase  of  the  rates. 

Is  it  right  to  drive  the  poor  deeper  into  the  abyss  of 
poverty  by  increasing  the  cost  of  living,  through  the  constant 
rise  of  the  rates  ?  Ought  not  every  local  authority  to  balance 
the  advantages  of  its  civic  expenditure  against  the  undoubted 
burden  thereby  laid  upon  all  classes  ?  The  advantages  of 
Progressive  expenditure,  in  many  respects,  are  by  no  means 
commensurate  with  the  heavy  sacrifice  which  has  to  be  made 
by  the  smaller  ratepayers. 

EXAMPLES    OF    EXTRAVAGANCE. 

The  Progressive  idea  of  governing  London  is  to  pour 
out  money  like  water.     And  attention  is  directed  particularly 
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to  the  huge  losses  in  connection  with  the  asylums  work  {see 
"  Works  Department  "  chapter)  ;  to  the  enormous  increase 
of  establishment  charges— 1892-3,  £97,703  ;  1903-4,  £196,485 
(estimated)  ;  and  to  expenditure  in  promoting  and  opposing 
Bills. 

A  return,  recently  issued,  set  out  all  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  London  County  Council  in  (a)  promoting  and  (b) 
opposing  Bills  in  Parliament  in  each  session,  up  to  and  including 
the  year  1902.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  and  the 
amount  for  each  year  : — 


— 

Amounts 
expended  on 
promotions. 

Amount 
expended  on 
oppositions. 

Total. 

1889    

£   s.  d. 
1,301  15  0 

£   s.  d. 
4,728  0  2 

£   s.  d. 
6,029  15  2 

1890    

9,795  10  3 

4,752  1  4 

14,547  11  7 

1891    

5,229  15  5 

7,271  15  11 

12,501  11  4 

1892    

9,146  14  9 

2,750  4  1 

11,896  IS  10 

1893    

10,499  13  4 

3,177  6  7 

13,676  19  11 

1894    

13,884  0  1 

6,187  7  1 

20,071  7  2 

1895    

25,640  15  11 

732  18  3 

26,373  14  2 

1890    

7,986  18  1 

7,290  17  3 

15,283  15  4 

1897    

14,942  1  2 

3,924  3  0 

18,866  4  2 

1898    

5,909  13  5 

5,450  13  9 

11,360  7  2 

1899    

21,893  8  0 

6,611  13  10 

28,505  1  10 

1900    

30,839  16  8 

7,054  0  3 

37,893  16  11 

1901    

13,663  9  7 

5,212  2  0 

18,875  12  1 

1902    

14,599  2  2 

13,354  4  5 

27,953  6  7 

£185,332  13  10 

£78,503  8  5 

£263,836  2  3 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  while  the  Council  spent  £78,503  in 
opposing  Bills,  its  expenditure  in  promoting  Bills  was  £185,332. 
The  greater  number  of  these  Bills  failed  to  pass.  Looking 
at  the  failure  of  these  Parliamentary  proposals,  the  sums 
spent  upon  their  promotion,  and  the  character  of  the  projects 
involved,  the  Council  may  rightly  be  accused  of  recklessness, 
if  not  of  absolute  infatuation.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  much  of  this  expenditure  was  directed  against  private 
trading — was,  in  fact,  designed  for  the  propagation  of  Municipal 
Socialism. 

In  the  present  state  of  affairs,  when  Lord  Rosebery  tells 
us  that  we  must  cut  down  our  reckless  municipal  extravagance 
when  present  and  past  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  and 
leading  financiers  view  with  alarm  our  huge  municipal  expen- 
diture, it  behoves  citizens  to  differentiate  between  expenditure 
on  what  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  on  what  is  merely  recreative, 
or  for  enterprises  established  at  the  risk  of  the  community 
and  often  in  competition  with  large  classes  of  ratepayers. 
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PART    II. 

LORD     WELBY     (Progressive     Chairman     of    Finance 
Committee)    ON    THE    FINANCIAL    POSITION    OF 

THE  L.C.C. 

At  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Council  for  the  Adminis- 
trative County  of  London,  held  on  Tuesday,  17th  November, 
1903,  the  following  speeches  were  made  in  the  debate  upon 
the  proposal  to  hold  a  statutory  meeting  to  consider  the 
purchase  of  the  undertaking  of  the  London  Southern  Tram- 
ways Company : — 

LORD    WELBY    (Pijogressive    Alderman— Chairman 
OF   THE    Finance    Comimittee)  : 

I  am  afraid  that  in  following  my  hon.  friend  to-day, 
I  shall  be  in  this  Council  as  the  voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness.  But  I  do  feel  that  it  is  so  very 
important  that  the  Council  shall  clearly  understand  what  is 
the  financial  position  before  it  commits  itself  to  a  further 
expenditure.  I  will  venture  to  ask  for  a  short  time  to  tell 
the  Council  two  or  three  reasons  which  will  make  me  vote 
against  A  and  B  proposals  now  before  us.  First  of 
all,  I  think  I  am  at  one  with  every  member  of  the 
Council  in  desiring  that  the  credit  of  the  London  County 
Council  should  be  maintained  at  its  present  high  position;  I 
say  at  its  present  high  position,  because  the  credit  of  the 
London  County  Council,  I  am  happy  to  say,  stands  at  the 
moment  second  to  that  only  of  the  State,  and  the  first  object 
of  the  Council   must  be  to  maintain  that  position. 
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PROGKESSIYE    MAJORITY'S    DISREGARD    OF 
ORDINARY    FINANCIAL    PRUDENCE. 

But  if  we  are  to  maintain  that  position  we  must  act  with 
ordinary  financial  prudence  ;  and  it  is  on  that  point  that  I  want 
particularly  to  impress  upon  the  Council  the  present  state  of 
the  financial  position  of  the  Council  in  relation  to  the  money 
market.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  growing  demands 
upon  the  Council  are  so  great  that  I  must  say  that  the  Council 
is  outstripping  the  bounds  of  prudence.  At  the  present 
moment  we  have,  first  of  all,  growing  demands  from  the 
different  local  authorities  and  from  the  different  Borough 
Councils.  We  have  the  demands  which  are  urged  upon  us 
with  the  natural  anxiety  of  committees  that  such  work  shall 
be  efficient  in  the  interests  of  London.  But  none  of  these 
bodies  pay  any  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  money  must 
be  found  to  carry  out  these  great  and  beneficent  designs. 
I,  for  one,  am  as  anxious  as  any  member  of  the  Council  that 
these  designs  shall  be  carried  out  in  order  that  the  Metropolis 
may  be  made  worthy  of  being  the  capital  of  the  Empire, 
but  at  the  same  time  if  we,  and  if  the  Council  is  going  to 
vote  for  every  proposal  put  before  it,  without  any  considera- 
tion of,  or  relation  to,  the  money-market  demands,  or  the 
price  at  which  we  borrow  money,  then  I  say,  within  a  very 
comparatively  short  time,  the  credit  of  the  Council  must  be 
injured.  Now  I  wffl  repeat  what  I  say,  because  I  think  it 
is  of  so  very  much  importance  that  the  Council  should  bear 
these  figures  in  mind.  Why  is  our  credit  so  good  as  it  is  ? 
In  the  first  instance,  because  we  have  got  splendid  security. 
But,  in  the  next  place,  let  us  look  back  and  see  what  the 
process  of  the  Council  has  been  in  borrowing  money  in  the 
past.  For  six  years,  the  Council  issued  stock  to  the  amount 
of  £1,300,000  a  year,  and  then  came  another  three  years  in 
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which  we  borrowed  at  a  figure  slightly  over  £2,000,000  a 
year  ;  then  we  got  forward  to  £3,500,000  a  year,  and  in  the 
last  two  years  we  have  got  to  £5,000,000.  Now  we  are  going 
next  year — I  do  not  wish  to  lay  down  any  particular  figures — 
I  have  been  carefully  studying  them,  and  I  am  very  much 
afraid  that  when  the  commitments  of  the  Council  and  its 
undertakings  are  considered  we  shall  have  to  go  next  year 
for  a  loan  in  excess  of  that  five  millions.  Therefore  we  have 
what  the  Council  has  before  it,  and  what  is  more  important 
to  the  public,  the  fact  that  the  Council  is  constantly  increasing 
its   borrowings. 

NO    FINANCIAL    CONTROL. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  Council  has  never  up  to 
the  present  moment  considered  the  amount  which  the  Council 
might  fairly  borrow  every  year  without  turning  the  money 
market  against  it,  or  injuring  its  credit  in  the  money 
market.  At  the  present  moment,  the  position  in  the  money 
market  is  a  very  difficult  and  a  very  critical  one.  Just  add 
to  what  I  said  before  by  carefully  looking  through  the 
commitments  of  the  Council. 

NO    HOPE    OF    CURTAILMENT. 

I  cannot  foresee  that  next  year,  1904-5,  I  can  anticipate 
any  great  reduction  for  some  time  in  the  amount  required. 
Now  the  position  of  the  money  market  at  the  present  moment 
is  very  peculiar.  The  position  is  this.  If  the  Council  will 
consider  the  matter  fully  they  will  see  that  the  loans  which 
the  State  requires,  which  the  Colonies  require,  and  the 
municipalities  require,  can  only  be  met  practically  from  one 
source,  and  that  source  is  the  savings  of  the  people.     Now 
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tliat  at  once  will  be  made  evident  by  the  fact  that  if  the 
Council  goes  back  to  the  years  1896-7,  before  the  South 
African  War,  we  were  borrowing  at  2h  per  cent,  all  we 
required.  Since  then  we  have  had  the  South  African  War, 
which  has  been  an  enormous  expenditm-e,  making  necessary 
a  very  large  issue  in  securities  in  the  shape  of  Consols.  But 
at  the  same  time,  whether  this  expenditure  is  undertaken  on 
the  part  of  the  State,  or  is  going  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Colonies  or  the  municipalities,  we  are  not  relaxing  on  our 
part,  and  these  commitments  were  continued,  and  have  been 
a  drain  upon  the  limited  amount  of  the  savings  of  the  people, 
until  at  last  you  have  got  into  this  position,  that  the  market 
is  fairly  overstocked  with  these  high-priced  securities,  and 
that  it  will  take  some  time  before  even  the  money  market 
takes  a  turn.  Even  if  the  State  does  not  continue  to  be  a 
large  borrower,  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  savings  of 
the  people  have  reached  an  equilibrium  with  the  demands 
upon  the  market,  and  during  that  time  we  shall  have  to  pay, 
and  must  pay  very  dearly  indeed,  for  the  money  we  find, 
but,  further  than  that,  there  is  a  point  which  makes  and  which 
tells  rather  against  us,  or  against  any  municipality.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever,  I  think,  for  insufficient  reason  to  a 
great  extent,  that  municipal  loans  are  not  very  favourably 
vievfed  by  the  money  market.  There  is  a  suspicion,  and  I  do 
not  say  it  is  entirely  without  foundation,  but  I  think  it  is 
very  grossly  exaggerated,  that  municipalities  are  extravagant, 
and,  in  consequence,  a  check  ought  to  be  put  upon  their 
borrowings.  I  say,  therefore,  without  any  fear  of  contra- 
diction that  municipal  loans  are  looked  upon  with  a  consider- 
able amount  of  jealousy  in  the  market. 

HEAVr    COST    OF    BORROWING. 

What   is    the   significance    of    these    facts    I    have    laid 
before    you  ?      First    of    all,    the    sums    that    we    have    to 
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borrow  we  shall  have  to  pay  an  extravagant  price  for,  and 
unless  we  are  careful,  if  we  let  it  get  abroad  and  let  it 
be  believed  that  it  is  our  policy  to  increase  our  loans 
year  by  year,  without  any  financial  prudence  in  the  matter, 
we  shall  injure  our  credit.  It  has  always  been  the  interest 
of  the  Council,  and  it  has  been  impressed  upon  us  by  our 
expert  officers,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  land  now  than  to 
postpone  it  four  or  five  years.  By  incurring  expenditure 
at  the  present  moment  it  is  in  one  sense  cheaper  than  it 
would  be  if  we  did,  sometimes  out  of  financial  prudence,  put 
off  some  schemes  for  a  short  time.  But  that  is  a  two- 
edged  weapon.  When  we  buy  to-day  it  must  be  clear,  I  think, 
that  the  price  we  have  to  pay  for  that  money,  counterbalances — 
in  fact,  more  than  counterbalances — the  saving  made  on  this 
expenditure  at  the  cheaper  rates.  Let  me  explain  this  for  a 
moment  to  the  Council.  In  1896-7  we  were  borrowing  at 
2^  per  cent.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  if  we  could  borrow 
at  2|  per  cent,  at  the  present  moment  we  could  borrow 
economically.  I  want  the  Council  to  bear  that  in  mind,  and 
also  the  fact  that  to-day  a  2J  per  cent,  is  only  worth  about 
£80,  so  that  for  every  £100  you  now  raise,  and  which  you  now 
borrow,  the  cost  to  the  Council  is  something  like  £118.  That 
increase  in  the  price  we  pay  for  money  is  an  additional  cost 
to  our  expenditure,  and  it  is  a  most  important  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered. This  matter  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  before 
the  Council,  and  I,  for  one,  particularly  want  to  impress 
upon    the    Council    that    there    should    be    no  extravagance  in 

the  future We,   therefore,   have   to   take   into 

consideration  these  very  heavy  commitments  of  the  next  year. 
We  have  got  no  savings  of  the  public  which  will  be  large  enough 
to  meet  the  demands,  and  it  is  upon  these  savings  we  rely. 
You  may  look  upon  the  fact  that  next  year  when  London 
goes  to  the  market  to  borrow,  first  of  all,  we  shall  have  to 
pay  a  very  high  price,  and  we  only  shall  be  able  to  continue 
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these  beneficent  works  at  a  very  heavy  cost,  comparing 
unfavourably  with  the  cost  of  the  past.  But  further  than 
that  we  may  depend  upon  one  thing,  our  loans — the  prosperity 
of  which  has  been  a  feature  of  our  expenditure — will  be  very 
closely  watched  and  examined  in  the  City  by  the  money 
market  before  they  grant  us  those  loans.  Having  said  that 
I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  Council  any  longer.  I  want  to 
say  in  the  most  forcible  and  emphatic  manner  I  can,  I  do 
implore  the  Council  to  be  prudent  in  the  next  few  years  in 
what  it  undertakes. 

Several  Hon  Councillors :  Hear,  hear. 

Lord  Welby  :  I  feel  sure  that  unless  we  are  prudent 
there  will  be  a  considerable  check  upon  us,  and  I  think  the 
Council  will  regret  it  very  deeply  if,  in  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two,  we  have  a  decided  check  upon  our  going  to  the  money 
market.  It  will  have  a  very  bad  effect  upon  our  credit,  and 
we  shall  all  have  to  regret  that,  owing  to  the  non-exercise  of 
ordinary  prudence  at  a  very  critical  time,  the  credit  of  the 
London  County  Council  received  a  check  from  which  it  will 
be  some  time  before  it  recovers. 

Mr.    BUHNS'    dislike    OF    PRUDENT   ADVICE. 

Mr.  John  Burns,  M.P.  (Battersea)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
consider  it  is  the  business  of  a-  finance  chairman  to  preach 
prudence  at  every  opportunity,  and  to  advise  economy  where- 
ever  he  sees  a  chance  of  economy  being  practised.  But  I 
must  frankly  say  that  we  have  had  lessons  in  economy  and 
we  have  had  sermons  on  prudence,  and  we  have  had  preach- 
ments about  extravagance  during  the  last  five  or  six  months 
to  an  extent  I  do  not  think  the  facts  warrant.  It  may  be, 
as  Lord  Welby  says,  that  money  is  tight. 

Several  Hon.  Councillors :    Hear,  hear. 
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COUNCIL    NOT    TO    REGARD    THE    COST    OF 

BORROAVING. 

Mr.  Burns,  M.P.  :  It  may  be  that  it  is  difficult  for  local 
authorities  to  get  their  money  as  easily  as  they  did,  but  it  is 
not  the  business  of  either  the  County  Council  or  the  local 
authorities  outside  the  County  Council  to  take  to  themselves 
the  discredit  of  the  lack  of  confidence  and  the  difficulty  that 
they  have  in  getting  money.  It  is  entirely  due  to  other  causes, 
for  which  neither  the  Borough  Councils  nor  the  County  Council 
can  be  held  responsible.  And  Sir,  when  we  are  advised,  as 
we  are  advised — because  I  note  this  significant  fact,  that  we 
never  have  these  sermons  on  economy  except  when  more  or 
less  remunerative  undertakings  are  to  be  considered.  I 
agree  absolutely  with  Mr.  Campbell.  What  the  opinion  of 
the  City  is  about  the  London  County  Council's  work,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  We  must  not  defer  to 
the  City  too  much.  The  City  is  against  us  in  nearly  every- 
thing we  do,  and  if  the  average  man  in  the  City — especially 
the  financier — had  had  his  way,  from  Lord  Rothschild  down- 
wards, the  London  County  Council  would  be  abolished,  so, 
consequently,  we  have  no  right  to  be  too  deferential  to  the 
man  in  the  City.  But  Mr.  Campbell  is  absolutely  right.  At 
the  back  of  our  application,  both  for  money  and  loans,  is  the 
rateable  value  of  the  City  of  London,  and  all  our  expenditure 
to  improve  the  City  of  London,  to  make  the  City  of  London 
healthier  and  better  than  it  is,  which  our  money  alone  is  spent 
in  doing,  enhances  our  credit  and  does  not  diminish  it  by  a 
single  penny.  And  when  we  are  told  that  we  are  to  be 
economical  only  when  housing  schemes  are  discussed — on 
housing,  let  us  have  the  facts  out  about  houses.  I  hear  men 
preaching  economy  when  housing  schemes  are  in  the  wind. 
We  have  not  lost  a  single  penny  by  housing.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  both  a  gross  and  a  nett  profit  on  all   our  housing 
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schemes,  so,  consequently,  there  is  no  loss  of  money  or  credit 
upon  housing.  Therefore,  all  the  arguments  of  right 
honourable  members,  Sir  Algernon  West  and  Lord  Welby, 
do  not  apply  to  housing.  With  regard  to  tramways  generally, 
there  is  both  a  gross  and  a  nett  profit,  as  everyone  knows, 
over   our   tramway   undertakings. 

SOCIALISTIC    PROTEST    AGAINST    ECONOMY. 

Therefore,  the  argument  does  not  apply  either  to  tram- 
ways or  to  housing,  and  what  I  protest  against.  Sir, 
respectfully,  is  that  these  sermons  on  economy  ought  to 
come  up  when  non-remunerative  expenditure  is  contemplated. 
Not  a  word  about  it  on  fire  brigade  to  protect  the  City.  Some 
portions  of  it  deserve  to  be  extinguished  in  the  interests  of 
commercial  morality.  Not  a  word  on  fire  brigade,  which 
is  non-remunerative ;  not  a  word  on  main  drainage,  or 
on  parks,  or  on  any  of  the  non-remunerative  branches  of 
County  Council  expenditure.  It  is  only  when  the  London 
County  Council  touches  the  City  by  withdrawing  from  private 
enterprise  and  competition,  such  remunerative  undertakings 
as  both  housing  and  tramways  have  been  proved  to  be,  that 
we  are  advised  not  to  spend  more  money,  and  not  to  borrow 
more  money  than  Lord  Welby  considers  necessary. 

Lord  Welby  :  If  my  honourable  friend  will  allow  me  a 
word,  I  have  never  made  any  distinction  between  remunerative 
and  unremunerative  expenditiu-e.  I  have  preached  prudence 
on  unremunerative  as  well  as  remunerative.  My  honoiu-able 
friend  does  me  an  injustice  when  he  says  that  my  sermons 
have  been  reserved  only  for  remunerative  expenditure. 

Mr.  Burns,  M.P.  :  There  have  been  several.  Sir.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Bruce  and  Sir  Algernon  West  did.  I  have  got 
to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  these  things. 
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Mr.  Bruce  :  My  point  is  entirely  the  question  of  raising 
capital. 

An  Hon.  Member  :    That  is  not  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Bruce  :  As  a  matter  of  personal  explanation,  my 
point  entirely  is  the  question  of  raising  capital.  What  that 
capital  is  to  be,  I  do  not  enter  into  ;  it  is  the  payment  for 
it  I  refer  to. 

Mr.  Burns,  M.P.  :  Mr.  Bruce  has  forgotten  the  text  from 
which  he  preached  ;  I  will  not  take  much  notice  of  that.  But 
it  is  only  when  we  deal  with  tramways,  when  we  deal  with 
housing,  when  we  contemplate  water  or  electric  hght,  that 
we  hear  these  sermons  about  caution,  economy  and  prudence. 
For  instance,  one  of  the  speakers — I  forget  whether  it  was  the 
Curate  or  the  Vicar — but  one  of  them  referred  to  the  municipal 
authorities  contracting  large  loans.  There,  again,  that  is 
only  an  argument  of  the  City,  aimed  at  municipal  trading 
and  municipal  enterprise  by  local  authorities.  What  are  the 
facts  about  that  ?  Local  authorities  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  have  spent  £88,000,000  of  money  in  buying  up  900 
water  works,  about  250  gas  works,  about  120  electric  light 
undertakings,  and  about  200  tramway  concerns,  and  on  that 
outlay  of  £88,000,000  of  money,  according  to  the  return  which 
I  have  in  my  hand,  there  has  been  a  profit  of  £4,000,000  of 
money  made.  That  is  what  is  making  the  City  howl.  It  is 
not  our  losses  ;  it  is  our  profits.  I  know  all  about  it.  I 
could  see  the  men  who  were  cheering  Lord  Welby  and  Mr. 
Bruce  this  afternoon.  Who  are  they  ?  They  are  either 
friends  of  the  Industrial  Freedom  League  or  the  London 
Municipal  Society,  or  those  who  believe  more  in  Clifton 
Robinson  than  in  the  London  County  Council.  There  is  a 
di  If  ere  nee   between   scratching   your   head   and   tearing   your 
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scalp  off,  and  both  Sir  Algernon  West  and  Mr.  Bruce  have  been 
engaged  in  that  superfluous  occupation  this  afternoon.  And 
the  tirade  from  the  City  about  us  being  careful  is  due  to  what  ? 
The  City  is  envious  because  this  is  being  transferred  from  the 
region  of  private  speculation  into  municipal  ownership,  and 
they  want  to  put  a  stop  to  the  municipalisation  of  tramways, 
not  because  they  are  a  burden  on  the  rates,  not  because  they 
are  a  convenience  to  the  public,  but  because  it  withdraws 
from  private  enterprise  a  more  substantial  asset  and  security 
than  they  will  ever  get  out  of  Johannesburg,  or  any  other 
places  that  have  caused  this  lack  of  confidence — not  in 
Spring  Gardens,  but  in  Downing  Street,  over  the  road. 

A    POLITICAL    TIRADE    TO    SILENCE     COMMON- 
SENSE. 

To  hear  Lord  Welby  this  afternoon  any  one  would  think 
we  had  a  broker's  man  in  here.  If  he  is  here,  he  has  come 
to  the  wrong  place  ;  he  ought  to  go  to  Downing  Street  or 
Brum.  That  is  where  the  broker's  man  may  be.  Let  us 
strip  this  mask  from  off  the  face  of  the  City.  We  have  spent 
as  a  country  £250,000,000  direct  on  a  wicked,  wasteful, 
desolating  war. 

Several  Hon.  Councillors  :    Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Burns,  M.P.  :  We  are  contracting  loans  at  this 
moment  to  build  tramways  in  Johannesburg,  houses  in 
Pretoria,  water  schemes  in  Kimberley,  and  whilst  these  places 
are  to  be  blessed,  London  that  has  paid  for  this  war,  and  has 
suffered  for  it,  is  to  be  deprived  of  its  own  water  supply,  its 
housing,  and  its  tramway,  simply  because  the  City  has  bit 
off  more  than  it  could  chew  or  digest.  I  object  to  Lord 
AVelby,  or  any  other  man,  going  through  the  streets  of  the 
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City  and  crying  out  stinking  fish  against  the  London  County 
Council.  The  fish  stinks  at  the  head.  The  head  is  at 
10,  Downing  Street,  and  the  tail  of  it  is  at  Birmingham.  That 
is  where  the  want  of  confidence  is.  You  do  not  want  to  blame 
the  Council  for  any  extravagance.  It  is  not  extravagant  in 
tramways  and  housing  which  we  are  discussing  to-day.  It  is 
engaged  in  profitable  work  ;  it  is  work  that  the  people  of 
London  want,  and  I  believe  the  Council  would  be  wise  if  it 
passed  this  tramway  this  afternoon.  And  if  you  want  to 
know  the  reason  why  money  is  scarce,  why  trade  is  bad,  and 
why  people  are  not  taking  up  these  gilt-edged  securities,  it  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  got  a  mischievous  politician 
going  up  and  down  the  country  disturbing  trade,  dislocating 
business,  shaking  confidence  ;  and  his  friends  in  this  Council 
this  afternoon  are  trying  to  draw  a  red  herring  across  the  path 
by  blaming  the  local  authorities  when  it  ought  to  be  the 
Government,  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  Joe  Chamberlain,  and  the 
City,  who  have  brought  this  about.  (Applause.) — {Verbatim 
Report.) 

A    FURTHER     WARNING. 

On  December  22nd,  1903,  Lord  Welby  complained  that 
when  he  brought  forward  an  amendment  to  a  recommendation 
for  capital  expenditure  a  short  time  ago  he  got  little  encourage- 
ment. "  It  was  not  advisable  that  time  after  time  it 
should  be  told  to  the  world  that  the  Council  set  its  face 
against  prudence  and  economy.  With  regard  to  bringing 
forward  a  statement  of  their  commitments  the  difficulty  liad 
been  to  obtain  from  the  Standing  Committees  statements  on 
which  they  could  rely." — Standard,  December  23rd,  1903. 
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TAXATION. 


of  ground  One  promise  made  by  the  Radicals  at  every  election  is 

ues.  u  ^^  relieve  the  occupiers  of  their  unjust  burden  "  by  means 
of  the  taxation  of  ground  values.  Radicals  and  Conservatives 
alike  agree  that  the  burden  which  now  falls  on  the  ratepayers 
is  excessive,  and  that  new  sources  of  revenue  for  local  purposes 
ought  to  be  found.  But  Radicals,  at  municipal  elections, 
make  party  capital  out  of  this  difficult  problem  of  taxation, 
although  Parliament  alone  has  power  to  deal  with  it. 

for*Pariir  "^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Roscbery,  when  a  candidate  for  the  repre- 

ment,  not  scutatiou  of  the  City  of  London  on  the  London  County  Council 

for  the  "^  ... 

County      in   1889,  was  asked  to  state  his  views  with  regard    to    the 

Council.  . 

taxation  of  ground  rents,  and  made  the  following  reply : — 
"  The  County  Council  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
taxation  of  ground  rents.  I  shall  be  prepared  to  state  my 
opinion  on  that  point  in  the  proper  place,  which  is  my  seat  in 
Parliament,  but  it  is  not  a  question  for  the  County  Council." — 
{Times,  January  10th,  1889.) 


THE     RECORD     OF     PROGRESSIVE     FAILURES, 

1889-1903. 


Progres-  The  record  of  Progressive  attempts  to  produce  a  definite 

sive  .  .  .  ... 

failures,     plan  to  Carry  their  theory  into  effect  is  one  of  mconsistent 
schemes,  of  long  delays,  and  of  invariable  failure. 

The  following  is  a  short  summary  of  their  action  : — 


Fruitless 


3  Tinpfl  I  \  (\ 

Radical  Ou  Novcmbcr  3rd,  1892,  the  Council  resolved  to  ask  the 

ment.  "      Radical    Government,    then    in    power,    to    introduce    a    Bill 
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imposing  a  rate  upon  "  ground  values."  No  plan  was  sug- 
gested, and  the  Government  did  not  introduce  a  Bill  *  {Minutes, 
1892,  p.  1014). 

In  the  followinor  year  a  scheme  for  taxino;  all  receivers  of  T>e  abor- 

o  '^  ^  tive  Bill 

rent,  which,  according  to  the  Council's  own  resolution,  was  of  i893. 
not  "  the  most  equitable  method,"  was,  after  much  con- 
troversy amongst  the  Progressives  {Minutes,  1892,  pp.  1165 
and  1185),  put  forward  in  the  Improvement  Rate  Bill,  1893. 
This  Bill  was  introduced  as  a  Private  Bill,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  the  Council's  legal  advisers  {Minutes,  1892,  p.  1014), 
and  on  February  9th,  1893,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  decided  that  it  was  wrongly  introduced,  and  must 
be  withdrawn.  The  ratepayers'  money  spent  in  promoting 
the  Bill  was  thus  absolutely  wasted. 

F      On   January    16th,    1894,   the   Local    Government   Com- Disagree- 

.  .  ment 

mittee  presented  a  totally  different  scheme  for  taxing  ground  among 

.  .  .  Progres- 

values,  in  the  form  of  sixteen  recommendations.     But  not  one  sives. 
of  the  recommendations  was  adopted  by  the  Council,  because 
the  Progressive  majority  could  not  agree  upon  any  of  them. 

Nothing  further  was  attempted  for  over  four  years,  but  Delays  in 

produciug 

on  July  12th,  1898,  the  leader  of  the  Progressive  party  ob-  new  Bin. 
tained,   without   opposition,   a   reference   to   committees   "  to 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Council  a  Bill,  to  be  introduced  in 
the  forthcoming  Session  of  Parliament,"  for  obtaining  a  direct 
contribution  from  owners  of  ground  values. 


*  Not  only  difl  the  Radical  Government  not  introduce  any  such  measure, 
but  by  their  Budget  Bill  of  1894  they  very  largely  increased  the  taxation  upon 
land  without  assigning  one  penny  of  the  largo  additional  sums  thus  raised  to  relief 
of  the  rates.  The  Progressive  Council  is  largely  to  blame  for  this,  as  by  its  resolution 
of  November  29th,  1892,  it  pronounced  a  Municipal  Death  Duty  not  to  be  tlie  most 
equitable  method  of  relieving  the  ratepayers,  and  insisted  upon  theoretical  proposals 
for  taxing  "  ground  values." 
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But  the  forthcoming  Session  (1899)  came  and  departed 
and  no  Bill  was  ever  submitted  to  the  Council* 

On  August  1st,  1899,  the  Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  asked  for  further  time  to  prepare  a  Bill  (having 
had  a  year),  which  was  granted  on  the  condition,  proposed 
by  Unionists,  that  a  Bill  should  be  presented  before 
February,  1900. 

No  Bill  was  then  presented,  and  on  October  23rd,  1900, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  Pro- 
gressive whip,  said  that  the  Committee  had  not  had  time 
to  prepare  the  Bill. 

THE    SHAM    BILL    OF    THE    PROGRESSIVES    (1900). 
Jr™ons  npj^g  -g-jl  ^^g  ^^  j^g^  (December   18th,   1900)  presented. 

It  was  entitled  the  Site  Values  (London)  Rating  Bill,  and 
provided  that  every  Assessment  Committee  was  to  appoint  a 
site  valuer  for  its  parish  or  union,  who  was  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment showing  the  site  value  of  each  hereditament,  and  the 
proportionate  amounts  in  which  each  such  site  value  was 
enjoyed  by  the  various  persons  (if  more  than  one)  interested 
in  each  hereditament,  but  it  laid  down  no  rules  to  guide  the 
valuer  in  fixing  the  site  values,  and  did  not  define  the  persons 
on  whom  the  rate  was  to  he  levied.  "  Site  value  "  w^as  defined 
as  follows  : — 

(a)  In  the  case  of  any  hereditament  wliich  consists  of  land  which  is  advertised 
or  intended  or  suitable  to  be  used  for  building  purposes,  the  annual  rent  which  an 
owner  in  fee  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  obtain  for  the  hereditament  under 
a  building  lease  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  eighty  years,  without  any  fine,  premium, 
consideration  or  restriction,  other  than  the  usual  covenants  on  the  part  of  the  lessee 


*  In  the  course  of  a  debate  on  improvements,  on  June  27th,  1899,  two  remark- 
able suggestions  were  thrown  out  by  Progressive  Councillors.  Sir  Arthur 
Arnold  suggested  that  the  best  way  of  bringing  about  the  taxation  of  ground  values 
was  to  increase  the  rates.  Mr.  John  Burns,  M.P.,  said  he  was  asked,  "  What  aboiU 
the  taxation  of  ground  values?  Well,  they  had  got  to  transfer  that  struggle 
from  an  administrative  body  to  the  legislative  and  Imperial  bod3%" — {London 
Municipal  Notes,  June  28th,  1899.) 
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to  build,  to  bear  the  cost  of  repair  and  other  expenses,  if  any,  necessary  for  main- 
tenance, and  to  bear  all  rates  and  taxes  in  respect  of  such  hereditament  properly 
bearable  by  him,  and  the  tithe  commutation  rent-charge,  if  any,  payable  in 
respect  thereof. 

(r)  In  the  case  of  any  other  hereditament,  such  part  of  the  gross  annual  value 
for  the  time  being  thereof  as  shall  be  attributable  exclusively  to  the  site  thereof, 
or  if  the  whole  of  such  gross  annual  value  be  attributable  exclusively  to  the  site 
thereof  the  whole  of  such  gross  annual  value. 

Every  Borough  Council  was  to  obtain  from  all  persons 
(from  the  freeholder  down  to  the  occupier)  interested  in  any 
hereditament  within  its  borough  particulars  as  to  their  res- 
pective interests,  and  any  person  failing  to  make  returns  was 
to  be  liable  to  penalties.  The  site  value  rate  was  to  be  25.  in 
the  pound  on  each  site  value  shown  in  the  valuation  list. 
This  rate  was  to  be  collected  from  the  occupier,  but  he  would 
be  entitled  to  deduct  from  the  next  rent  he  paid  an  amount 
equivalent  to  his  payment  for  such  rate.  The  person  receiving 
such  rent  was  (unless  he  was  the  freeholder)  to  deduct  from 
his  next  payment  of  rent  any  amount  deducted  in  respect 
of  such  rate  from  the  rent  he  received,  and  so  on.  The  site 
value  rate  was  to  be  divided  between  the  County  Council 
and  the  Borough  Council.  The  Bill  also  provided  for  persons 
proving  "  inability  through  poverty  "  to  pay  the  site  value 
rate  to  be  excused  payment  by  magistrates. 

This  Bill  challenged  criticism  on  several  grounds  : —  objectioDs 

(1)  The  mode  of  assessment  adopted  had  already  been  provisions, 
condemned  by  the  Town  Holdings  Committee  of  the  House  condemned 

J  .        .  .         .  '^y  Town 

of  Commons  as   "impracticable,"  and,  in  its  application  to  Holdings 

^  ^  ^  Coaimittee 

existino;  contracts,  as  "unfair."     {Vide  infra.)  and  by 

'"  economists 

(2)  It  had  also  been  condemned  by  some  of  the  most  on  the 
eminent  economical  authorities  on  the  Progressive  side.     Thus,  sive'side. 
at  a  meeting  of  the  London  County  Council,  on  January  Kith, 
1894,  the  late  Lord  Fairer  said  : — 

Witli  regard  to  the  possibility,  by  means  of  experts,  of  valuing  site  apart  from 
buildinps     .     .     .     T  wi;sh  ycju  to  remember  that  you  have  to  operate  in  this  case. 
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with  very  rough  instruments,  viz.,  the  Assessment  Committees.  They  are  not 
experts,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  judge  of  the  value  of  one  house  by  what  is  given 
for  its  neighbour,  and  so  on.  But  suppose  you  call  in  an  expert.  When  you  call 
in  an  expert  he  has  scientific  rules,  founded  on  long  experience,  which  have  become 
absolutely  established  formulce.  But  what  is  an  expert  in  this  matter  of  valuation  ? 
He  is  a  man  accustomed  to  buj^ing  and  selling.  He  knows  the  operations  of  buying 
and  selling,  and  what  is  the  value  of  a  thing  in  the  market.  The  value  of  a  thing 
in  the  market,  after  all  manner  of  abstruse  calculation,  is  what  I  can  get  for  it,  and 
what  an  exjiert  knows  is  what  has  been  got  and  what  is  got  for  certain  property. 
Now,  is  it  just  for  persons  to  separate  the  land  from  the  buildings,  and  no  experts 
called  in  for  each  to  enable  them  to  advise  as  to  the  value  in  the  case  of  every  house 
in  London  ?  What  amount  of  value  is  to  be  put  on  the  site,  and  what  amount  of 
value  upon  the  land  ?  That  is  the  doubt  Ave  had  in  the  first  Local  Taxation 
Committee,  and  I  confess  that  that  doubt  is  not  yet  removed. — {The  L.C.C.  Debates, 
published  by  Wyman  &  Sons,  Vol.  II.,  No.  1,  p.  G.) 

And  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  County  Council,  on 
November  3rd,  1891,  Lord  Hobhouse  presented  a  report  of 
the  Local  Government  Committee,  in  which  the  separate 
assessment  of  site  values  was  criticised  as  follows  :  — 

We  think  that  if  Assessment  Committees  are  ever  to  work  such  a  plan, 
there  must  first  be  a  professional  valuation  of  reasonable  accuracy,  and  that  such 
a  valuation  for  the  600,000  houses  of  London  would  take  long  and  cost  much. 
Assuming  that  it  can  be  done,  there  must  be  much  difficulty  in  it.  A  building  and 
its  site  are  thought  of,  seen,  used,  and  dealt  with  in  markets,  public  or  private, 
as  one  entire  thing.  The  market  is  the  general  criterion  of  value.  Assessment 
Committees  work  by  their  local  knowledge.  They  know  what  rack-rents  and  prices 
are  actually  got  in  the  market,  on  leases  and  sales  of  houses  and  sites  combined, 
in  their  neighbourhood.  Their  knowledge  does  not  extend  to  hypothetical 
commodities,  such  as  a  site  with  a  house  on  it  but  supposed  to  be  Avithout  one.  .  . 
A  house  without  a  site  is  inconceivable,  is  only  old  materials,  and  to  have  an  annual 
value  at  all  it  must  have  a  right  of  continuing  to  stand  where  it  is.  If  a  site  is 
without  a  house,  the  first  thing  wanted  is  to  build  a  house  on  it,  and  that  is  a  costly 
operation,  which,  whether  performed  by  owner  or  lessee,  absorbs  the  annual  value 
for  many  years. — (Report  of  Local  Government  and  Taxation  Committee  of 
i  London  County  Council,  dated  June  26th,  1891,  pp.  3,  4.) 

It  affected  (3)  The  Committee's  proposal  was  not  one  for  taxing  the 

lease-  . 

holders      "  unearned  increment      in  the  hands  of  the  ground  landlords, 

ground      but  for  taxing  all  receivers  of  rent.     The  popular  impression 

is  that  the  ground  landlords  are  the  persons  to  be  taxed, 

whereas  the  persons  who  would  have  been  most  largely  affected 
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by  the  Bill  are  owners  of  leasehold  ground  rents,  who  have  no 
interest  in  the  land  except  their  rent-charge,  and  leaseholders 
generally.  The  Local  Government  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council  reported  in  1894  {Minutes,  1894,  p.  14),  that 
"  of  the  whole  rent  which  is  now  paid  in  London  for  the 
advantages  of  sites,  only  a  comparatively  small  fraction  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  ultimate  owner  of  the  freehold  estate." 

(4)  The  Bill  left  the  proportionate  amounts  to  be  paid  it  supplied 
by  the  persons  in  receipt  of  rent  to  be  ascertained  by  each  guide  the 
valuer  without  any  rules  for  his  guidance.     This  course,  which 
would  obviously  involve  serious  discrepancies  in  assessments 
followed  by  a  host  of  appeals,  was  adopted  because  the  Pro- 
gressives are  hopelessly  divided  among  themselves  with  regard 

to  the  principle  of  division  among  the  ownership  interests, 
and  are  unable,  as  a  party,  to  produce  any  definite  scheme.* 
All  the  schemes  hitherto  produced  by  the  conflicting  sections 
of  the  Progressives  would  have  yielded  absurd  results.  These 
results  would  not  be  avoided,  though  they  might  for  the  time 
be  obscured,  by  the  proposal  to  leave  all  difficulties  to  the 
valuers. 

(5)  Most  experts  are  agreed  that  the  ultimate  incidence  No  uiti-     j 
of  the  rates  is  upon  the  owners  of  property.     The  London  benefit       ! 
County  Council's  own  valuer  has  expressed  the  opinion,  based  ratepayers, 
upon    special    experience,    that    "  the    burden    of   rates    falls 


*  The  divergence  between  the  two  Progressive  schools  may  be  shown  by  the 
following  example  given  by  the  valuer  of  the  Council  to  illustrate  the  difference 
between  the  two  schemes  prepared  by  them.  Each  scheme  prescribes  rules  of 
deduction  which  authorise  payers  of  rent  to  deduct  the  site  value  rate  (which  is 
collected  from  the  occupier),  or  some  part  of  it,  from  rent  paid.  The  rate  is  taken 
at  one  shilling  in  the  £. 

No.    6,    TICHBORNE    STREET    (now   demolished). 

Rateable  Value      .........         £250 

Site  Value.  £130 

Amount  to  be  levied     ........         £G  lOs. 
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Immediate 
effect  upon 
small 
investors. 


entirely  upon  the  owners  of  property,  and  for  the  most  part 
upon  the  owners  of  land."  If  this  view  is  correct,  the  Bill 
would  ultimately  confer  no  benefit  whatever  on  the  ratepayers, 
as  the  burden  of  local  taxation  would  be  borne  by  the  same 
persons  that  have  to  bear  it  now. 

(6)  The  persons  who  would  suffer  most  by  the  application 
of  the  Bill  to  existing  contracts  would  be  the  vast  class  of 
small  investors,  whose  aggregate  property  in  ground  rents 
exceeds  that  of  the  great  owners.  Evidence  was  given  before 
the  Town  Holdings  Committee,  in  April,  1891,  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  industrial  and  middle  classes 
who  have  small  savings  invested  in  ground  rents  through  the 
instrumentality    of   benefit    and    insurance    societies,    besides 


Interest. 

Rent. 

Net  pajoncnt  for  Site  Value 
Rate  under  two  schemes. 

Received. 

Paid. 

Scheme  One. 

Scheme  Two. 

A  Occupying    Lessee,  7  years 
from  1866 

B  Lessee,  20|  years  from  1866 

C  Lessee,  21  years  from  1865 

D  Building    Lessee,    72    years 
from  1843 

E  Freeholder    . . 

£    s.     d. 
Nil. 
250    0    0 
16.3    0     3 

140     0     0 
17  10    0 

£    s.     d. 
250     0     0 
163     0     0 
140     0    0 

17  10     0 
Nil. 

£    s.     d. 
Nil. 

4     7     0 
1     3     0 

0     2     6 
0  17     6 

£    s.     d. 
Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 

5  12     6 
0  17     6 

It  will  be  observed  that  B  in  the  above  example  would  have  to  pay  £4  7s,  out 
of  a  total  levy  of  £6  10s.,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  amount,  under  one  scheme, 
but  nothing  under  the  other ;  while  D  (really  the  principal  beneficial  owner)  would 
have  to  pay  £5  r2s.  6d.  under  one  scheme,  but  only  2s.  6d.  under  the  other  !  This 
essential  difference  between  the  advocates  of  the  "  Site  Value  "  system  points  to 
some  inherent  defects  in  the  system  itself.  This  may  be  found  in  the  proposed 
valuation  of  the  site  of  a  house  as  if  no  house  existed  thereon.  It  is  impossible  to 
devise  any  general  rules  by  which  the  capital  value  of  a  site  so  ascertained  can 
be  equitably  apportioned  amongst  the  actual  rents  fixed  and  being  paid  in  respect 
of  the  whole  property  (house  and  site)  as  it  stands. 
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innumerable  private  investors  and  trustees  wlio  purchase 
ground  rents  as  a  safe  investment,  and  can  ill  afford  to  be 
victimised  by  extra  taxation.  These  persons  cannot  prove 
"  inability  through  poverty "  to  pay,  and  they  would  lose 
one -tenth  of  their  incomes,  with  a  proportionate  fall  in  the 
capital  value  of  their  investments,  under  the  Bill. 

In  1901  the  Site  Values  (London)  Eating  Bill  was 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons,  too  late  to  have  the 
slightest  chance  of  making  any  progress. 

Nothing  more  has  been  done  with  the  Bill. 

THE     BILL    ABANDONED. 

In  the  following  year,  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  County  ^he  Bin 

^  '^  '^  '    abandoned 

Council  on  March  4th,  the  Parliamentary  Committee  presented  in  i902. 
a  recommendation  that  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  re- 
introduction  of  the  Bill,  but  an  amendment  was  carried  to  the 
effect  that  the  Council  re-affirms  its  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
the  taxation  of  ground  rents,  and  instructs  the  Local  Govern- 
ment and  Taxation  Committee  to  report  to  the  Council  as  soon 
as  possible  upon  the  proposals  contained  in  the  minority  report 
of  the  Eoyal  Commission. — {Times,  March  6,  1902.) 

STILL    NO     BILL:       ONLY     "AN    ELECTION     CRY." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  London  County  Council  on  December  i903:  An 

_,      ,.      ,    ^  -n  1  1       •  f        '  "Election 

1st,  1903,  a  Radical  Councillor  moved  a  resolution  reierring  to  cry." 
the  resolution  carried  in  the  previous  year,  and  expressing  the 
opinion  that  the  subject  should  again  be  brought  before 
Parliament  without  further  delay.  The  mover  of  the  resolution 
''frankly  admitted  that  this  was  an  election  cry ''^  {Daily 
Chronicle,  Dec.  2,  1903),  but  an  amendment  proposed  by  two 
Conservative  Councillors  to  the  effect   that,  "'  in  view  of  the 
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ever-increasing  charge  on  the  London  ratepayers,  the  Gov- 
ernment be  invited  to  take  into  immediate  consideration  the 
proposals  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Local  Taxation  for  the  relief  of  rates,  and  to  introduce 
measures  of  reform  without  delay,"  was  rejected  and  the 
resolution  was  carried. — {Times,  Dec.  2,  1903.) 

Thus  the  Progressive  majority  are  still  unable  to  produce 
any  practical  scheme  of  their  own,  but  are  still  resolved  to  keep 
the  subject  to  the  front  as  an  "Election  Cry,"  and  to  oppose 
the  practical  proposals  made  by  Conservative  Councillors. 

ACTION    OF    UNIONIST    GOVERNMENTS, 

While  the  Progressives  on  the  London  County  Council 
have  been  occupied  in  propounding  general  proposals  which 
they  have  failed  to  embody  in  any  workable  scheme,  the 
Unionist  party  in  Parliament  has  been  promoting  impartial 
inquiries  into  the  problems  of  local  taxation  with  a  view  to 
practical  legislation. 
The  Town  Lord    Salisbury's    Government    of    1886-92    re-appointed 

Committee,  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Town 
Holdings,  with  instructions  to  inquire,  inter  alia,  "  into  the 
question  of  imposing  a  direct  assessment  on  the  owners  of 
ground  rents  and  on  the  owners  of  increased  values  imparted 
to  land  by  building  operations  or  other  improvements."  The 
Report  of  this  Committee,  presented  in  May,  1892,  at  the 
close  of  an  inquiry  extending  through  nearly  seven  sessions, 
and  after  hearing  an  immense  amount  of  evidence,  states  that 
"  no  sufficient  cause  has  been  shown  for  interfering  with 
existing  contracts  relating  to  the  payment  of  rates,  and  the 
methods  proposed  to  the  Committee  for  altering  such  contracts 
would  be  unfair,  and  would  inflict  injury  without  any  com- 
pensating benefit,"  but  recommends,  as  regards  future  contracts, 
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a  division  of  rates  between  the  occupier  and  the  various 
ownership  interests.  It  also  states  that  "  the  proposals  made 
to  the  Committee  for  a  distinct  annual  assessment  on  reversions, 
according  to  their  present  values,  and  for  the  separate 
assessment  of  ground  values  and  building  values,  are  im- 
practicable "  ;  that  "  the  proposal  to  rate  vacant  building 
land  on  its  capital  value  is  a  total  departure  from  the  existing 
basis  of  local  taxation,  and  would  be  practically  very  difhcult 
in  operation  "  ;  and  that  "  the  proposal  to  rate  reversions 
upon  their  present  values  is  also  open  to  the  same  objections." 

It  has  long  been  felt  that  no  reform  of  the  present  system  Defects  of 
of  local  taxation  will  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  bring  system. 
under  contribution  those  forms  of  property  which  now  escape 
all  local  burdens.*  The  need  of  dealing  with  the  problem 
on  these  broad  lines  has  been  asserted  on  several  occasions 
by  the  late  Prime  Minister.  Thus  at  Birmingham,  on 
November  24th,  1891,  the  late  Lord  SaHsbury  said  : — 

I  have  always  entertained  the  opinion,  and  expressed  it  for  many,  many  years,  Speeches 
that  our  rating  system  is  singularly  ineffective  and  imperfect,  and  that  we  do  not  °    .°J^ 
draw  into  the  taxation — wliich  is  to  do  work  in  which  the  whole  community  is 
interested, — we  do  not  draw  all  kinds  of  property  into  that  taxation.     I  should 


*  The  late  Mr.  Costelloe,  who  was  the  Progressive  Chairman  of  the  Local 
Government  Committee  of  the  I^ondon  County  Council,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  House  of  Commons  Committee  on  Town  Holdings,  on  August  1st,  1890,  after 
explainina^  his  scheme  of  a  Municipal  Death  Duty,  said:  "If  .  .  .  anyone 
objects  that  the  scheme  I  have  suggested  would  be  putting  a  considerable  tax 
upon  persons  who  may  have  invested  in  incomes,  limited  or  otherwise,  to  be  derived 
out  of  land,  and  that  that  would  place  them  on  a  diffcTent  footing  from  those  who 
live  on  the  produce  of  stock,  or  on  dividends,  T  can  only  say  tliat  I  am  quite  willing 
to  join  in  levelling  the  latter  up  ;  and  I  think  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  they  now 
pay  far  too  little."— (iJepor/  ToAvn  Holdings,  1890,  p.  .^lO.)  The  Progressives, 
iiowever,  have  always  opposed  any  reform  in  this  direction.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Conservatives,  at  the  County  Council,  in  January,  1894  {Minutes,  j).  17). 
supported  an  amendment  expressing  the  ojjinion  that  "  the  necessary  revision  of 
taxation  should  be  in  the  direction  of  making  personal  property  as  well  as  real 
property  bear  a  fair  share  of  local  expenditure," 
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be  very  glad  to  see  that  anomaly  corrected.  I  believe  that  the  exclusive  operation 
of  the  law  of  rating  tends  to  discourage  the  building  of  small  houses  in  towns  and 
on  the  outskirts  of  towns,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  a  great  evil,  and  is  adding  to  the 
difficulties,  which  we  already  feel  so  much,  of  housing  the  more  necessitous  part 
of  our  popvdation.  The  only  thing  that  you  have  to  guard  against  is  that  this 
particular  grievance,  which  is  the  real  one,  should  not  be  made  the  occasion  or 
opportunity  for  the  gratification  of  some  particular  class  or  political  antipathy. 
If  the  question  of  all  the  interests  in  land  being  brought  under  the  net  of  the  rate 
collector  is  raised,  then  I  quite  admit  that  if  you  think  it  necessary  to  raise  that 
question  it  will  be  a  very  difficult  and  thornj^  one,  and  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
logic  on  that  side.  But  you  must  bring  in  the  mortgagee  and  debenture-holder 
as  well  as  the  ground  rent  owner  or  else  you  will  not  do  justice. 

And   at   Newport,    Monmouthshire,    on   November   29th, 
1893,  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  said  : — 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  rating  law,  originally  made  .300  years  ago, 
and  strangely  altered  by  judicial  decisions  since,  has  had  this  effect — that  it  only 
leaves  a  very  small  proportion  of  tlie  property  of  the  country  liable  to  support 
the  demands  that  are  placed  upon  the  rates.  I  have  no  desire  myself  to  disturb 
any  arrangement  which  is  consecrated  by  long  usage,  and  of  which,  consequently, 
the  difficulties  are  well  known  and  can  be  avoided  ;  but  if  you  have  to  deal  with  the 
liability  to  rates,  remember  this — that  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  provided  that 
personal  as  well  as  real  property  should  be  liable  to  the  rates,  but  that  in  the  course 
of  ages  personal  property — being  about  four-fifths  of  the  property  of  the  country — 
has  escaped  payment  altogether,  and  has  left  the  whole  burden  upon  its  elder 
brother,  real  property,  which  is  only  one-fifth  of  the  property  of  the  country.  If 
there  is  any  change  it  must  be  to  that  anomaly  that  yorir  attention  must  be 
directed. 


ROYAL    COMMISSION    ON    LOCAL    TAXATION, 
Royal  Coir-  In  Order  that  the  whole  question  might  be  thoroughly 

missioQ  on  .  . 

Local        investigated,  Lord  Salisbury's  Government  appointed  a  Royal 

Taxation  ..,,...  i  i  •    i 

Commission  to  mquire  into  the  present  system  under  which 
taxation  is  raised  for  local  purposes  and  report  whether  all 
kinds  of  real  and  personal  property  contribute  equitably  to 
such  taxation,  and  if  not,  what  alterations  in  the  law  are 
desirable  in  order  to  secure  that  result."  This  Commission 
collected   a   large   mass   of  evidence,   and   presented   in   1899 
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an  interim  report  recommending  a  scheme  to  secure  greater 
uniformity  in  valuation,  and  in  1901  a  final  report  [C. — G38] 
dealing  with  the  whole  question  and  containing  an  elaborate 
series  of  recommendations. 

The  grievances  of  ratepayers  are  thus  summarised  : — 

(1)  Complaint  is  made  on  behalf  of  ratepayers  in  general  that  there  is  thrown  Grievances 

on  the  rates  too  much  of  the  cost  of  certain  national  services  wliich  the  ^ „„ " 

payer? . 

State  requires  to  be  undertaken,  and  the  burden  of  which,  it  is  alleged, 
ought  consequently  to  be  borne  on  the  broader  back  of  the  taxpayer. 

(2)  Complaint  is  made  on  behalf  of  ratepayers  in  certain  districts  that  tlie 

burden  of  these  ser\nces  is  heavier  than  in  other  districts. 

(3)  Complaint  is  made  that  local  expenditure  is  met  in  too  large  a  measure 

by  what  is  in  effect  a  tax  le%aed  in  respect  of  the  occupation  of  rateable 
property,  or.  in  other  words,  that  sufficient  variety  has  not  been  given  to 
the  means  by  which  the  revenue  required  by  Local  Authorities  is  raised. 

(4)  Complaint  is  made  that  those  who  possess  and  enjoy  property  not  rateable 

are  placed  in  too  favourable  a  position  as  compai'ed  \nth  the  owniers  and 
occupiers  of  rateable  property. 

(5)  Complaint  is  made  on  behalf  of  special  classes  of   ratepa,yers  [e.g.,  those 

interested  in  agriculture  and  in  certain  industries  and  trades)  that,  inas- 
much as  they  require  for  their  business  an  amount  of  rateable  property 
very  large  in  proportion  to  their  general  abihty,  an  undue  share  of  local 
burdens  is  imposed  upon  them,  as  compared  with  persons  who  neither 
own  nor  occupy  any  rateable  property  except  their  own  residence.  It  is 
felt  especially  strongly  tliat  the  increase  of  an  onerous  rate  falls  with  great 
inequality. 

(6)  Complaint  is  made  by  urban  ratepayers  and  latepayers  othei'  than  agri- 

cultural in  agi'icultural  districts  that,  relief  having  been  given  under  the 
Agricultural  Rates  Act  to  agricultural  ratepayers,  no  corresponding  relief 
has  been  given  to  urban  ratepayers,  or  to  ratepayers  other  than  agricultural 
in  agricultural  districts. 

(7)  Complaint  is  made  on  l)ehalf  of  urban  ratepayei-s  that  all  the  rates  are  paid 

by  occupiers  and  none  by  the  owners  of  land  (at  least  directly),  aUhougli 
the  oAvners  of  land  benefit  largely  by  the  development  of  towns  and  by 
expenditure  from  the  rates  on  improvements. 

Some  of  these  complaints  are  pronounced  to  be  contra- 
dictory and  some  shadowy,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  agreed 
that  relief  ought  to  be  given,  following  the  principle  that  the 
distinction  should  be  maintained  in  local  expenditure  between 

n2 
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national  or  onerous  services,  on  the  one  hand,  and  local  or 
beneficial  services,  on  the  other.  Poor  relief,  police  and  criminal 
prosecutions,  education,  and  the  maintenance  of  main  roads 
are  held  to  belong  predominantly  to  the  former  class,  though, 
in  practice,  the  two  classes  shade  off  into  one  another.  But 
to  furnish  a  remedy  measured  by  the  "  ability "  of  the 
contributory  class  is  difficult.  Some  suggested  methods — 
such  as  a  local  income  tax  and  a  local  house  duty — are  put 
aside  as  impracticable.     The  general  conclusion  is  : — 

Methods  Slimming  up  the  various  considerations  to  which  we  have  adverted  in  this 

■  chapter,  we  conclude  that,  in  general,  the  funds  for  national  services  ought  to  be 
raised  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  ability.  This  principle  might  be  secured 
to  a  great  extent  by  transferring  them  wholly  to  the  Central  Government ;  but 
such  a  sohition  of  the  problem  is  out  of  the  question  on  practical  grounds.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  mere  readjustment  of  burden  within  each  locality  would  meet  the 
demands  of  equity.  We  are  therefore  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  grievances 
Avhich  we  have  set  forth  cannot  be  remedied  without  either  a  direct  contribution 
from  the  Exchequer  or  the  extension  and  development  of  the  system  of  assigned 
revenues  which  has  been  in  existence  since  1889. 

Personalty  Thcsc  alternative  policies — the  first  being  that  advocated 

quateiy      by  Sir  E.  Hamilton  and  Sir  G.  Murray,  while  the  latter  is  that 
'^  ^'^^  ■     to  which  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners  adhere — form  the 
centre  of  the  discussion.     From  this  point  of  view  the  develop- 
ment of  Lord  Goschen's  policy  is  analysed  in  the  majority 
report.     It    is    contended    that,    after    all    the    modifications 
introduced,  personalty  is  still    inadequately  charged  for  local 
purposes  as  compared  with  realty.     While  personal  property 
subject   to   Imperial   taxation  is   about  three   times   as   great 
as   real   property    so    chargeable,    the    non-rateable    property 
contributes  to  local  objects — if  elementary  education  be  ex- 
cluded— only  a  little  over  6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  expenditure, 
Ren-edies    while  nearly  83  per  cent,  falls  on  the  rates.     To  remedy  this 
oSLcl'i     inequality  in  some  measure  it  is  suggested  that  there 
should  be   an  increased  payment  from  the  Death  Duties 
on  personalty  for  local  purposes  ;    that   the  transfer  of 
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trading  licences  and  of  establishment  licences  should  be 
made  complete  and  power  given  to  increase  their  amount ; 
and  that  the  local  assignment  of  the  beer  and  spirit 
surtaxes  should  be  maintained.  With  regard  to  new 
imposts,  the  transfer  of  the  land  tax  in  aid  of  the  local 
revenues  is  rejected,  as  the  charge  has  become  complicated 
and  unequal  through  the  working  of  redemption.  The 
assignment  of  a  fixed  portion  of  the  income  tax  is  said 
to  be  "  deserving  of  favourable  consideration."  The 
transfer  of  the  existing  Inhabited  House  Duty  from  the 
Imperial  to  the  local  account  is  recommended.  After 
reviewing  the  objections,  the  Report  says  : — • 

It  is  clear  that,  speaking  generally,  the  localities  on  which  this  tax  falls  most  Transfer  of 

heavily  are  the  most  highly  rated  urban  districts,  and  we  think  it  wrong  to  assume  ^'i^o'tea 

•^  ,  ,  ;  .  .         House 

that  the  tax  would  be  distributed  "  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  inhabited  Duty 

liouses  of  the  better  class."     In  many  districts,  especially  in  rural  districts,  the        ''J^^ 

houses  which  escape  the  tax  are  of  a  better  class  than  houses  on  which  the  burden 

of  the  tax  is  very  severely  felt  in  other  districts,  and,  if  we  are  right  in  om'  conclusion 

that  the  tax  is  one  which  it  is  unjust  to  levy  for  Imperial  purposes  on  a  limited  class 

of  persons  somewhat  arbitrarily  selected,  we  see  no  injustice  in  handing  it  over  to 

the  relief  of  the  rates  of  the  districts  in  which  these  persons  live.     Moreover,  the 

Inhabited  H  oii.se  Duty  is  a  graduated  tax,  paid  at  higher  rates  in  the  case  of  houses  . 

exceeding  certain  values  ;    it  is  levied  at  lower  rates  on  farmhouses,  publichouses,  I 

shops,  warehouses,  and  lodging-houses,  and  houses  not  of  the  annual  value  of  £20 

are  exempt  from  it  altogether.     It  therefore  affords  an  excellent  means  of  adjusting 

the  disproportionate  pressure  upon  the  smaller  occupiers,  which,  as  we  have  above 

observed,  is  one  of  the  imsatisfactory  features  of  the  existing  system.     We  do  not 

propose,  hoAvever,  that  local  authorities  should  have  power  to  alter  the  amount  i 

or  the  incidence  of  the  tax.  ' 

While  it  is  contended  that  the  State  should  contribute  Larger 

state 

more  largely  in  aid  of  local  burdens  under  the  "  assigned  subven- 
revenues  "  plan,  it  is  acknowledged  that  central  control  must 
be  exercised  and  that  assistance  must  be  "  made  dependent 
on  •  compliance  with  conditions  designed  to  secure  efficiency 
and  to  prevent  extravagance."  Modifications  to  secure  this 
object  more  certainly  are  suggested.     But  the  main  feature 
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in  the  yection  devoted  to  the  relieJ:  oi"  rates  is  the  enumeration 
of  the  increased  "  grants  " — to  use  this  term  with  some  laxity — 
that  are  required  and  tlie  supplementary  grants  that  are 
claimed.  To  the  former  belong  the  existing  Poor  Law  grants, 
the  pauper  lunatics  maintenance  grant,  and  the  police  grant ; 
to  the  latter  a  pauper  lunatic  accommodation  grant,  grants 
for  Poor  Law  children  and  for  sick  and  infirm  in  v/orkhouses, 
for  residual  Poor  Law  outlay,  and  for  maintaining  main  roads. 
It  is  proposed  also  that  the  whole  cost  of  criminal  prosecutions 
and  the  conveyance  and  maintenance  of  prisoners  should  be 
borne  by  the  State.  The  issue  of  more  explicit  directions 
as  to  the  expenditure  on  technical  education  and  the 
simplification  of  the  local  taxation  accounts  complete  this 
part  of  the  scheme. 

The  financial  result  works  out  thus  : — The  ''  assigned 
revenues  "  in  1899-1900  from  local  taxation,  licences,  death 
duties  and  beer  and  spirits  (excluding  the  relief  under  the 
Agricultural  Rates  Act)  yielded  £7,145,018.  The  local  taxa- 
tion budget,  as  modified  by  the  recommendations  of  the 
Report,  involves  an  expenditure  of  £9,715,000,  of  which  nearly 
one  half  is  made  up  of  Poor  Law  grants,  more  than  two 
millions  for  police,  &c.,  a  million  for  main  roads,  and  an  equal 
sum  as  free  surplus  for  expenditure  by  the  councils.  The 
State  would  thus  have  to  furnish  additional  revenues  to  the 
extent  of  £2,570,000  a  year,  to  be  provided  in  some  of  the 
ways  suggested. 

Exemp.  As  to  exemptions  from  rating,  the  Report  maintains  that 

kating.  they  are  "  inadvisable  "  and  should  on  no  account  be  extended, 
but  does  not  recommend  their  abolition  where  granted  by 
Act  of  Parliament  and  made  the  basis  of  existing  arrange- 
ments. The  objections  to  the  system  of  compounding  for 
rates  are  admitted,  but  it  is  not  held  practicable  to  abolish 
the  system  in  the  case  of  small  tenancies  with  weekly  rents. 
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The  recommendations  as  to  the  rating  of  special  prt)perties 
— machinery,  railways,  gasworks,  mines,  &c. — go  largely  into 
technical  details.  With  regard  to  the  rating  of  machinery 
the  conclusion  is  : — 

Having  regard  to  all  the  history  and  circumstances  of  the  ease,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  adoption  of  the  projwsals  contained  in  the  Bill  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1899,  as  to  the  class  of  machinery  which  should  be  taken 
into  accoimt  in  estimating  the  rateable  value  of  premises  containing  machinery, 
would  be  a  fair  solution  of  this  difficult  problem.  These  proposals  exclude  the 
classes  of  machinery  which,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  desirable  should  be  exempted. 
The  law  as  to  what  machinery  should  be  included  in  the  assessment  of  premises 
containing  it  would  also  be  more  precise  ;  greater  uniformity  in  practice  among 
Assessment  Committees  would  be  secured,  and  the  probabiUty  of  htigation  lessened. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  in  estimating  the  rateable  value  of  any  heredita- 
ment occupied  for  trade,  business,  or  manufacturing  purposes,  there  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  assessment  any  increased  value  arising  from  machines,  tools,  or  appliances 
Avhich  are  not  fixed  or  are  only  so  fixed  that  they  can  be  removed  from  their  jjlace 
■v\ithout  necessitating  the  removal  of  any  ))art  of  the  hereditament.  But  the  valuo 
of  any  macliinery,  machine  or  plant  used  in  or  on  the  hereditament  for  producing 
or  transmitting  first  motive  power,  or  for  heating  or  lighting  the  hereditament, 
should  be  included. 


FINDINGS     OF     THE     ROYAL     COMMISSIONERS     ON 
THE     RATING    OF    LAND    VALUES. 

In  Chapter  IX.  of  their  final  report,  the  Commissioners  Ground 
deal  with  proposals  for  the  rating  of  land  values.  They  find  aheady 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  value  of  the  land  is  included  in  the 
valuation  of  the  rateable  hereditament  as  a  whole,  ground 
rents  and  feu  duties  are  already  taxed,  a  conclusion  which 
appears  to  them  to  be  equally  applicable  to  all  the  other 
varying  contractual  interests  in  the  land  upon  which  it  is 
proposed  that  some  new  and  special  burden  should  be  placed. 
They  also  find  that  the  real  as  opposed  to  the  apparent 
incidence  of  local  taxation  in  towns  falls  partly  upon  the 
owner  of  the  land,  partly  upon  the  house  owner,  and  partly 
upon  the  occupier,  and  that  it  is  impracticable  to  lay  down 
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any  general  rule  as  to  the  proportions  in  whicli  the  burden 
is  distributed,   or  to  determine  it  in  individual  cases.     And 
they  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  any  special  benefits 
to  the  landowners  from  expenditure  incurred  by  local  author- 
ities which  the  landowners    are    not    practically  called  upon 
Objection    to  bear  whenever  new  rents  are  fixed.     Turning  to  the  various 
valuation    schcmcs   placed   before   them    for   the   separate   valuation    of 
and  land  and  buildings,  the  Commissioners  think  that,  although 

mgs.  ^^  cannot  be  said  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  assign  separate 
values  to  site  and  structure,  especially  where  a  comparison 
could  be  made  with  neighbouring  property  of  a  similar  character 
which  had  been  recently  let,  such  a  system  would  certainly 
be  attended  with  considerable  uncertainty,  complication  and 
expense.  They  point  out  that  the  valuation  of  every  site, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  rent  which  might  be  obtained  for  it 
if  it  were  cleared,  would  be  highly  speculative  where  no  means 
of  comparison  was  ready  at  hand,  and  even  where  such  means 
existed  many  varying  factors,  such  as  rights  of  light,  and 
the  existence  of  easements,  and  other  restrictive  covenants, 
would  have  to  be  allowed  for,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
surrounding  property  closely  investigated.  As  the  term 
for  which  a  lease  was  granted  approached  its  termination, 
further  difficulties  would  arise,  especially  where  the  capacity 
of  the  site  might  not  be  fully  utilised  by  the  buildings  then 
standing.  When  all  these  questions  had  been  considered, 
the  results  would  be  so  hypothetical  in  character  that  a  large 
number  of  appeals  and  attendant  expense  would  be  inevitable. 
Any  further  departure  from  the  basis  of  fact,  and  the  consequent 
extension  of  the  element  of  hypothesis  in  the  valuation  of 
property,  is  obviously  to  be  avoided  if  practicable,  and  they 
are  unable  to  concur  in  the  view  expressed  by  the  various 
supporters  of  the  scheme,  that  the  ends  which  they  respec- 
tively have  in  view  would  justify  the  introduction  of  an 
admittedly  difhcult  and  intricate  system  which  would  certainly 
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result    in    I'urtlier    inequalities    of    valuation    as    between    one 
ratepayer  and  ilnother.     They 

(.-amiut  I'diK'ur  iu  the  suggestion  that  it  would  bo  L'([uitablo  to  select  laud 
as  a  particular  class  of  property  and  place  on  it  a  burden  in  addition  tj  that 
which  it  bears  in  couunon  with  all  otlicr  rateable  properties. 

8ucli  a  proposal  does  not  appear  to  them  to  be  justified 
upon  eitlier  of  the  two  grounds  which  have  hitherto  formed 
the  basis  of  our  system  of  local  taxation,  since — 

Neither  in  respect  of  their  ability  to  pay,  nor  of  the  benefits  which  they  receive, 
does  it  appear  to  us  that  the  owners  of  land  values,  using  the  term  in  its  widest 
sense,  contribute  inequitably  to  local  expenditure  at  the  present  time,  as  compared 
with  the  owners  of  othei'  classes  of  rateable  property. 

It  would  be  difficult,  in  their  opinion,  to  maintain  any 
effective  distinction  between  sites  which  have  increased  and 
sites  w^hich  have  diminished  in  value  ;  but,  even  if  it  were 
possible,  land  is  not  the  only  class  of  rateable  property  the 
value  of  which  may  be  enhanced  by  circumstances  beyond 
the  influence  or  control  of  its  owners,  and  they  see  no  reason 
why,  by  reason  of  such  enhancement  of  value,  it  should  be 
placed  in  a  new  and  separate  category  so  far  as  rating  is 
concerned.  In  any  case,  however,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  a 
special  burden  is  to  be  imposed  on  land,  on  the  ground  of 
any  increase  of  its  value,  the  object  could  not  be  equitably 
met  by  the  imposition  of  a  new  rate  on  site  value  from  year 
to  year.  The  extent  of  such  increase  varies  not  only  as 
between  district  and  district,  but  as  between  different  parts 
of  the  same  district,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  either  no 
increase  at  ail,  or  a  diminution  of  value.  The  imposition  of 
a  new  rate  of  any  given  amount  upon  the  anniuil  value  of  all 
property  in  land  would,  therefore,  bring  into  existence  new 
inequalities  of  liability,  unless  measures  were  taken  to 
differentiate  not  only  between  district  and  district,  but  between 
property  and  property — "  an  obligation  which,  in  our  opinion, 
could   not   be   satisfied   by  any   possible   modification   of  the 
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c^ntSs  ^^i^ting  rating  machinery."  A  further  difficulty  arises  in 
considering  the  manner  in  which  existing  contracts  shoiiki 
be  dealt  with.     The  Commissioners 

See  no  justification  for  allowing  existing  contracts  to  be  broken  for  the  benefit 
of  occupiers  who  have  not  shown  that,  as  between  themselves  and  the  owners, 
those  contracts  arc  unjust.  Trustees  and  others  have  purchased  ground  rents  on 
the  faith  of  contracts  that  the  occupiers  should  pay  all  rates  on  the  properties 
A\hith  secure  the  ground  rents,  and  all  such  persons  Avould  be  injuriously  affected 
by  the  proposed  schemes,  for  the  benefit  of  occupiers  who,  through  their  represen- 
tatives, incur  and  control  the  expenditure  which  falls  on  the  rates.  Other  advocates 
of  the  special  tax  proposed  have,  howevei',  expressed  their  desire  to  leave  such 
contracts  undisturbed  in  any  manner  whatever,  the  result  being  that  large  numbei-s 
of  oHTiers  who  have  accepted  fixed  rents  for  fixed  periods,  extending  to  99  and  999 
years,  or  even  in  perpetuity,  on  condition  that  their  lessees  shall  bear  all  rates  and 
taxes,  would  be  entirely  unaffected  by  the  proposal.  The  new  tax  would,  in  such 
cases,  fall  to  be  borne  by  the  lessees,  who  are  not  only  already  rated  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  enhanced  value  of  the  property,  but  whose  interest  in  it  is  often  gradually 
diminishing  in  value,  both  by  reason  of  the  effluxion  of  time  and  the  growth  of  waste 
and  dilapidations.  The  case  of  a  purchaser  of  a  99  years'  lease  of  a  house,  subject 
to  a  ground  rent,  may  be  cited  as  a  case  in  point.  Large  numbers  of  such  leases 
have  been  purchased  in  recent  years  through  the  instrunientahty  of  building  societies 
and  other  provident  o)'ganizations.  The  value  of  the  hereditament  to  the  lessee 
increases  but  slowly,  his  capital  outlay  should  be  replaced,  and  the  lessor's  claim 
for  dilapidations  will  ultimately  fall  to  be  met.  It  would  be  difficult  in  such  cases  to 
reconcile  the  lessee  to  the  justice  of  imposing  upon  him  a  new  and  special  tax, 
from  which  the  lessor  would  be  exempted  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  a  contract 
having  still  a  long  term  to  run,  and  a  particular  form  of  thrift  whicli  Parliament 
.    has  in  the  past  done  much  to  protect  and  promote  would  be  seriously  prejudiced. 

Concluding  their  observations  on  this  subject,  the  Com- 
missioners remark  that — 

The  advocates  of  what  would  be  in  effect  a  new  land  tax,  to  be  applied  in  aid 
of  local  expenditure,  have  failed  to  convince  us  that  it  would  be  equitable  to  select 
a  particular  class  of  rateable  property  for  the  imposition  of  a  new  and  special  burden. 
No  new  tax  on  land  appears  to  us  to  be  required  to  meet  any  special  expenditure 
incurred  by  local  authorities  for  its  benefit,  nor  does  land  differ  so  essentially 
from  other  property,  as  regards  the  alteration  of  its  value  from  time  to  time,  as  to 
justify  it  being  rated  exceptionally.  In  any  case  it  would,  we  believe,  be  impracti- 
cable to  ascertain  what  that  alteration  may  be — a  problem  which  must  of  necessitj'  be 
solved  if  the  tax  is  to  be  of  equal  incidence  ;  whilst  the  practical  difficulties  of 
ascertaining  even  the  annual  value  of  what  is  one  element  only  in  the  value  of  the 
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rateable  hereditament,  and  of  paying  due  regard  to  tlie  existence  of  contracts  having 
eitliei'  a  j)erjK'tual  existence  or  a  long  term  of  run,  eonstitut'^,  in  our  judgment, 
additional  reasons  against  any  alteration  of  our  rating  system  in  tli'j  direction 
proposed. 

This  chapter  of  tlie  Report  is  signed  by  Earl  Cawdor, 
Sir  John  Hibbert,  Mr.  Btuart-Wortley,  K.C.,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  N. 
Dalton,  C.B.,  Mr.  C.  A.  Cripps,  K.C.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Harcotirt 
E.  Clare,  Mr.  T.  H.  Elliott,  C.B.,  Mr.  E.  Orford  Smith,  and 
Mr.  John  L.  Wharton,  M.P.     Two 

MINORITY    JIE PORTS 

also  deal  with  the  subject.  One,  signed  by  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh,  Lord  Blair  Balfour,  Sir  Edward  Hamilton,  Sir 
George  Murray,  and  (with  reservations)  Mf.  James  Stuart, 
confirms  some  of  the  most  important  findings  of  the  majority. 
The  minority  say  that  "  the  making  of  a  contract  for  a  lease  The  scheme 

.     -.  .of  the 

or  tenancy  is,  on  the  whole,  a  transaction  carried  out  in  a  London 
deliberate  manner,   on  business  principles,"  that  "  intending  council 
tenants  do  take  the  rates  into  account,"  that  ''the  scheme  by  the 
of  division  of  rates  must  be  rejected  as  a  whole,"  and  that  asTd/as 
neither  the  scheme   of  the   London  County   Council   for  the  majority 
separate  rating  of  site  values  nor  the  rival  scheme  proposed  couiinis- 
byMr.  Fletcher  Moulton  "is  workable  or  equitable."     Their  ^^°'^^'^^' 
"  main  objection  to  botli  these  schemes,  and  to  others  like 
them,   is  that  they  impose  a   burden  upon  the  rents  which 
tenants  have  covenanted  to  pay  free  of  all  rates,  and  which 
have  in  many  cases  been  purchased  by  investors  in  the  open 
market    on    that     understanding.   .   .  .     Legislation     enabling 
occupiers  to  violate  the  contracts  which  they  have  deliberately 
made,  and  to  escape  the  obligations  which  they  have  solemnly 
undertaken,  would  be,  in  our  opinion,  indefensible.     We  could 
admit   no   compromise   on    this   matter   of    principle."     They  Recom- 

■^  ...  meiidations 

suggest,  however,  that  a  valuation  of  sites  should  be  made,  of  the 

minority. 

and  that  special  site  value  rates  should  be  levied  alongside 
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of  the  existing  rates.  They  regard  the  question  of  the  party 
on  whom  the  rate  is  to  be  charged  as  one  of  sentiment  and 
temporary  convenience,  but  they  are  "  disposed  to  recom- 
mend that  under  future  contracts  the  site  vahie  rate  should 
be  charged  partly  on  owners  and  partly  on  occupiers,"  and 
that  "  the  rate  should  be  collected  in  the  first  place  from  the 
person  at  present  liable  to  pay  rates,  and  no  deduction  should 
be  permitted  from  rents  fixed  under  existing  contracts ; 
but  the  share  of  the  rate  chargeable  on  owners  should  be 
deducted  from  all  rents  hereafter  fixed,  and  all  agreements 
to  the  contrary  should  be  declared  of  no  effect."  They  admit 
that  the  effect  would  be,  to  a  limited  extent,  to  increase  the 
burden  upon  occupiers,  and  suggest  that  the  new  charge 
should  be  counterbalanced  by  further  relief  to  be  granted 
in  the  shape  of  increased  subventions.  They  further  propose 
that  "  the  purposes  for  which  the  site  value  rate  might  be 
raised  should  in  the  first  place  be  defined  by  Statute,"  that 
these  purposes  "  should  be  strictly  limited  to  expenditure 
tending  to  increase  directly  the  value  of  urban  land,"  and 
that  "  the  rate  in  the  £  of  the  new  impost  should  be  strictly 
limited  by  Parliament."  The  other  minority  Report  is 
signed  only  by  Judge  O'Connor,  K.C.,  who  takes  the  view 
that  all  local  rates  should  be  borne  by  "  the  land  interests 
of  the  locality,"  but  agrees  that  "  equity  requires  that  all 
existing  contracts  should  be  absolutely  respected." 

LEGISLATION    PROMISED    BY    MR.     BALFOUR'S 

GOVERNMENT. 

Legislation  The  present  G  overnment  are  pledged  to  introduce  legislation 

promise  .  ^j^^j^j^g  ^j^|^  ^^^  wliole  subjcct  of  local  taxation. 

In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Urban 
Site  Value  Rating  Bill,  on  February  I9th,  1902,  the  Secretary 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  said  : — 
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Tf  the  question  was  to  be  touched,  it  ought  to  be  touched  by  the  Government, 
and  the  Government  would  deal  with  it.  He  was  not  at  liberty  to  say  how  the 
Government  would  deal  with  it,  but  he  was  perfectly  certain  that  there  would  not 
be  found  in  any  Government  measure  any  proposal  to  deal  with  things,  not  as  they 
were,  but  as  they  might  be,  or  to  take  such  a  solid  and  substantial  thing  as  a  house, 
and  say  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  if  it  were  not  where  it  stood. — (Hatisard.) 

Again,  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Land  Values  Assessment  and  Rating  Bill,  on  March  27th,  1903, 
the  Secretary  to  the  Local  Government  Board  said  : — 

The  real  solution  was  to  obtain  contributions  from  other  forms  of  property 
than  the  form  which  was  now  rated,  and  the  passing  of  the  Bill  would  onlj'  delay 
the  steps  which  the  Government  would  shortly  liave  to  take  for  the  reconsideration 
of  the  whole  question  of  the  incidence  of  the  taxation. — [Hansard.) 


RECOUPMENT  v.  BETTERMENT. 
The  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  in  April,  1899,  Mr.  shaw- 

Lefevre  oil 

before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  recoup- 
County  Council  Improvements  Bill  of  that  year,  amounted  to  better- 
a    striking   vindication    by    a   Radical    leader   of   a   principle 
which   the  Unionist  party  has  steadily   maintained   and  the 
Progressives   have   as   steadily   resisted.      Mr.     Shaw-Lefevre 
said  "  he  had  carefully  considered  the  relations  between  the 
betterment  principle  and  recoupment.     He  had  never  recom- 
mended   betterment    as    a    substitute    for    recoupment.      In 
any   "puhlic   'improvement   he   had   alivays   regarded   recoupment 
as    the    best    piode    of   getting    the    increment    of   value    arising 
from,  the  improvement  in  aid  of  the  cost  of  the  scheme.      But 
there  were  other  cases    in    which    betterment    was    the    best 
plan."     The  words  in  italics  state  the  position  of  the  Conserva-  The 
tive  party  exactly.     Everyone  agrees  that,  when  property  can  ti°v°e^poIfcy 
be  shown  to  be  specially  benefited  by  public  improvements,  J^^^^^^- 
such    benefit    should,    as    far   as    possible,    go   to   the    ])ublic 
who    have    paid    for   the    improvements,    but   there    are    two 
methods    of    obtaining    this    benefit    for    the    public.       The 
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first  is  the  method  of  "  Recoupment,"  under  which  local 
authorities  are  allowed  to  take,  under  compulsory  powers,  land 
adjoining  improvements,  with  a  view  to  recouping  the  cost  of 
the  improvements  by  a  resale  at  the  enhanced  value.  The 
second  is  the  method  of  "  Betterment,"  which  places  on 
property  specially  benefited  a  charge  representing  some  part 
(under  recent  Acts  one-half)  of  the  enhanced  value.  It  has 
always  been  clear  to  the  Conservatives,  and  has  at  last  dawned 
upon  the  Progressives,  that  recoupment  is,  in  most  cases,  the 
more  profitable  method  of  the  two,  for,  in  the  first  place,  it 
gives  to  the  public  the  whole  (instead  of  half)  of  the  enhanced 
value,  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  avoids  the  costly  system  of 
assessments,  followed  by  law  suits,  which  is  inseparable  from 
betterment.  In  the  case  of  the  southern  approach  to  the 
Tower  Bridge,  the  Progressives  insisted  upon  applying  the 
betterment  principle,  but  they  have  never  been  able  to  show 
that  it  has  succeeded  there.  The  Strand  Improvement  Scheme 
has  been  carried  out  exclusively  on  the  recoupment  principle. 
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POWERS   AND    DUTIES    OF    CENTRAL    AND    LOCAL 

AUTHORITIES. 


An  important  point,  wliicli  appears  to  excite  more  interest 
every  year,  is  as  to  tiie  powers  and  duties  which  shouki 
properly  be  undertaken  by  the  County  Council  and  the 
Borough  Councils  respectively. 

The  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1894  upon  London 
Government  dealt  with  the  relation  of  central  to  local 
government,  and  stated  that  "  a  consideration  of  the  evidence 
we  have  received  confirms  the  opinion  suggested  by  the  course 
of  previous  inquiries  and  of  legislation — or,  in  other  words,  by 
the  historic  development  of  the  Metropolis  —that  the  govern- 
ment of  London  must  be  entrusted  to  one  body,  exercising 
certain  functions  throughout  all  the  areas  covered  by  the  name, 
and  to  a  number  of  local  bodies  exercising  certain  other 
functions  wathin  the  local  areas  which  collectively  make  up 
London,  the  central  body  and  tlie  local  bodies  deriving  their 
authority  as  representative  bodies  by  direct  election,  and  the 
functions  assigned  to  each  being  determined  so  as  to  secure 
complete  independence  and  responsibility  to  every  member  of 
the  system"  (para.  22). 

This  double  aspect  of  unity  and  separability  hnving  been 
accorded  general  acceptance,  "  any  controversy  that  remains," 
said  the  report,  "  turns  upon  the  partition  of  powers  between 
this  central  and  these  local  bodies." 

The  principle  laid  down  by  the  report  was  this  :  "  We 
think  it  important,  for  the  sake  of  the  dignity  and  usefulness 
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of  the  local  bodies,  whose  status  should  be  enhanced  as  much 
as  possible,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  central  body  —where 
a  continuous  increase  of  work  may  be  expected,  requiring 
relief  from  needless  administrative  detail — that  no  duties  shall 
be  tlirown  upon  the  central  body  that  can  be  equally  well 
performed  by  the  local  authorities  "  (para.  106). 

The  Commissioners  further  suggested  that  "  It  might  be 
well,  in  any  legislation,  to  provide  some  machinery  for  such  a 
repartition  of  functions  between  the  central  and  local  authori- 
ties as  experience  might  prove  desirable,  without  having 
recourse  to  Parliament  in  each  particular  case"  (para.  107). 
In  developing  this  principle  the  Commissioners  thought  that 
"  everything  should  be  done  to  maintain  the  strength,  authority 
and  dignity  of  the  local  bodies  of  London." 

The  London  Government  Act  of  1899  established  the 
Borough  Councils,  transferred  certain  powers  from  the  London 
County  Council  to  the  boroughs,  and  provided  machinery  for  a 
future  transfer  of  duties  when  rendered  necessary  by  the  over- 
burdened state  of  the  central  body. 

Section  5,  sub-section  3,  of  the  Act,  enacts  that : — "  The 
Local  Government  Board  may,  if  they  think  fit,  on  the 
application  of  the  London  County  Council  and  of  the  majority 
of  the  Borough  Councils,  make  a  Provisional  Order  for 
transferring  to  all  the  Borough  Councils  any  power  exercisable 
by  the  County  Council,  or  for  transferring  to  the  County 
Council  any  power  exercisable  by  the  Borough  Councils." 

Since  the  Borough  Councils  were  constituted  by  the 
London  Government  Act,  1899,  they  have  shown  a  nature;] 
desire  to  carry  out  all  duties  in  their  own  boroughs,  which 
are   of   a   local   as  distinct  from  a  central  character. 
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It  is  also  important  from  another  point  of  view  tliat 
this  should  be  done :  the  County  Council  has  already  such  an 
immense  amount  of  work  to  do  that  it  is  most  expedient  that 
no  further  burden  of  work  should  be  cast  upon  its  members 
which  could  be  as  well  done  by  the  local  authorities. 

In  fact,  the  Royal  Commission,  which  investigated  the 
conditions  of  London  Government,  expressly  reported  to  that 
effect,  and  whilst  retaining  central  duties  or  those  common  to  the 
whole  of  the  metropolis,  such  as  main  drainage,  fire  brigade, 
parks,  &c.,  to  the  County  Council,  the  Commissioners  went 
on  to  say  that  other  duties  of  a  local  character  might  well 
be  given  to  the  Borough  Councils. 

Rightly  enough,  this  is  the  proper  municipal  spirit,  and 
ought  to  be  encouraged  by  every  possible  legitimate  means. 
It  was  always  intended  when  the  old  Vestries  were  superseded 
by  the  Borough  Councils,  and  Vestrymen  by  Mayor,  Aldermen 
and  Councillors,  that  new  and  further  duties  should  be  given 
to  them,  and  no  doubt  it  was  rightly  thought  that  in  order 
to  attract  men  of  good  standing  to  the  service  of  the  new 
municipalities,  it  would  be  both  politic  and  natural  that 
further  powers  should  be  conferred  upon  them. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  testimony,  the  Radical  majority 
on  the  County  Council  exhibit  a  jealousy  and  distrust  of  the 
Borough  Councils  which  is  simply  contemptible.  Many 
Aldermen  and  Councillors  of  the  latter  are  men  of  greater 
ability  and  experience  than  a  considerable  number  of  those 
who,  by  strange  accidents,  find  themselves  elected  to  the 
County  Council,  and  yet  these  latter  affect  a  lofty  and 
superior  air  whenever  a  question  as  to  which  authority  should 
undertake  certain  work  has  to  be  determined. 
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It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  nearly  all  the  Borough 
Councils  have  felt  resentment  at  some  time  or  other  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  County  Council  treats  them  on  various 
questions,  and  notably  on  the  one  of  division  of  powers  and 
duties.  This  is  a  most  unfortunate  state  of  affairs,  and  ought 
not  to  exist :  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  both  authorities  to 
work  side  by  side,  each  striving  to  do  its  own  work  in  the 
best  possible  manner  ;  .  and,  further,  the  members  ought  to 
show  that  respect  and  regard  for  each  other's  work  which  the 
nature  of  the  public  duties  they  have  undertaken  imperatively 
demands. 

The  County  Council  is  the  authority  under  the  following 
among  other  Acts  : — Lunacy,  Ancient  Monuments  Protection, 
Weights  and  Measures,  Shop  Hours,  Inebriates,  Education, 
Tramway,  London  Building,  Infant  Life  Protection,  &c.,  &c ; 
and,  of  course,  it  is  well  known  that  it  carries  out  the  great 
central  services  of  the  Metropolis. 

The  Borough  Councils  have  powers  under  the  Public 
Health  (London)  Acts,  Infectious  Diseases,  Public  Libraries, 
Factory  and  Workshop,  Housing  of  Working  Classes, 
Cremation,  Labour  Bureaux,  &c.,  &c.,  in  addition  to  their 
ordinary  work  of  lighting,  cleansing,  paving  and  maintaining 
the  streets,  &c. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  how  wide  a  field  of  work  there  is 
both  for  the  central  and  local  governing  authorities  of  this 
great  city. 

A  point  of  controversy  has  long  been  smouldering  respect- 
ing the  position  of  District  Surveyors.  At  present  they  are 
appointed  by  the  County  Council,  and  their  duties  are  to  report 
as  to  new,  or  alterations  of,   existing  buildings,  &c.,  in  their 
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district,    and    to    carry    out    the    duties    imposed    by    the 
Building  xlct. 

Many  of  the  Borough  Councils  think  this  work  could  be 
done  as  efficiently  and  at  less  cost  by  their  own  Surveyors, 
who  have  now  to  inspect  the  buildings  for  sanitary  and  health 
requirements,  but  have  no  power  as  regards  the  structure, 
while  the  District  Surveyors  have  little  or  no  powers  on 
sanitary  matters.  Such  division  of  work  seems  to  be  absurd, 
and  gives  unnecessary  trouble  to  builders  and  owners,  who 
have  to  give  the  notices  to  two  authorities  instead  of  one, 
and  delay  and  extra  expense  often  result  therefrom.  In  the 
municipalities  of  the  country  no  such  trouble  arises ;  ,the 
Corporation  is  the  authority  for  all  purposes,  and  no  trouble 
is  experienced  in  carrying  out  the  duties  by  the  Borough 
Surveyor. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Radicals  that  the  Borough  Surveyors 
are  not  competent  to  carry  out  the  work  required  !  But  this 
is  strongly  denied,  and-  the  fees  payable  by  the  owners  or 
builders  would  enable  the  local  authorities  to  engage  men  of 
the  best  qualifications  and  experience. 
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Several  minor  powers  have  already  been  transferred 
from  the  County  to  the  Borough  Councils,  and  if  the  duties 
of  the  District  Surveyors  were  also  so  transferred,  it  would 
give  great  satisfaction  to  the  local  authorities,  and  would 
relieve  the  central  authority  of  a  great  deal  of  work.  But  the 
Radicals  will  not  trust  the  Borough  Councillors,  either  with 
that  or  any  other  duty  they  can  help,  and  so  the  distrust  is 
kept  up  while  the  present  Radical  majority  reigns  triumphantly. 

The  Conservative  Municipal  policy  is  to  entrust  the 
Borough  Councils  with  all  such  powers  of  a  local  character 
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as  they  can  best  carry  out ;  the  Radical  policy  apparently 
is  to  distrust  the  local  authorities,  to  sneer  at  their  capacity, 
and  to  exalt  the  County  Council  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
was  intended  by  Parliament  when  it  passed  the  Acts  under 
which  both  authorities  were  constituted.  i 

Let  us  hope  a  better  feeling  will  speedily  be  shown,  and 
the  electors  can  powerfully  help  this  forward  by  sending  men 
of  integrity  and  experience  to  represent  them  on  both 
authorities. 
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PORT    OF    LONDON. 


INCREASED     DOCK    AND     RIVER    SERVICES. 


In  tlie  early  part  of  1900  the  question  of  the  administra- 
tion and  accommodation  of  the  docks  in  the  Port  of  London 
came  under  public  discussion,  in  consequence  of  Bills  intro- 
duced by  the  Dock  Companies,  and  Mr.  Eitchie,  then  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  received,  amongst  other  deputations, 
one  from  the  London  County  Council,  to  urge  the  necessity 
of  an  enquiry  being  instituted  into  the  whole  subject. 

The  deputation  was  composed  of  members  of  both  parties, 
and  urged  that,  owing  to  so  many  authorities  having  control 
over  the  river,  docks,  wharves,  &c.,  much  confusion  was 
created,  and  numerous  interests  overlapped,  with  a  result 
disastrous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  port. 

The  charges  were  higher  than  elsewhere,  and  large  ships 
were  unable  to  come  to  the  port  from  various  causes.  The 
question  had  not  been  investigated  since  1799,  and  in  the 
meantime  numerous  other  seaports  had  greatly  increased  their 
dock  accommodation,  and  many  foreign  ports  were  now  ahead 
of  London  in  shipping  facilities. 

No  definite  proposals  were  put  forward  by  the  Council, 
the  case  being  confined  to  one  for  an  enquiry. 

Mr.  Ritchie  said  the  matter  was  of  vital  importance  to 
the  well-being  of  London.  He  thought  the  remarks  made 
justified  an  enquiry  being  held,  and  that  the  Dock  Companies 
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would  also  agree  to  tlie  proposal.  He  hoped  it  might  be 
possible  to  arrange  for  a  full  enquiry  into  the  whole  subject, 
and  he  assured  the  deputation  the  matter  should  have  his 
earnest  consideration. 

The  result  was  that  the  Unionist  Government  appointed 
a  Royal  Commission  with  the  following  reference  : — 

To  enquire  into — 

The  present  administration  of  the  Port  of  London  and 
the  water  approaches  thereto  ; 

The  adequacy  of  the  accommodation  provided  for  vessels 
and  the  loading  and  unloading  thereof ; 

The  system  of  charge  for  such  accommodation  ; 

The  arrangements  for  warehousing  dutiable  goods  ; 

And  to  report  whether  any  change  or  improvement,  in 
regard  to  any  of  the  above  matters,  is  necessary  for 
the  promotion  of  the  trade  of  the  port  and  the  public 
interest. 

The  Commission  issued  its  report  in  June,  1902. 

The  report  dealt  with  the  present  administration  of  the 
port,  and  the  water  approaches  thereto  ;  the  accommodation 
provided  for  vessels,  and  the  loading  and  unloading  thereof  ; 
the  system  of  charge  for  such  accommodation ;  and  the 
arrangements  for  warehousing  dutiable  goods. 

The  Commissioners  find,  as  a  fact,  that  the  river  channels 
and  the  docks  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  increased  size  of 
steamers  ;  that  the  tendency  of  all  main  ocean  traffic  is  for 
cargoes  to  be  carried  in  very  large  steamers  ;  and  that  the 
ports  affording  accommodation  for  the  large  ships  will  attract 
the  trade  from  other  ports,  in  spite  of  custom  and  tradition. 
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This  particularly  applies  to  exported  goods,  and  may  probably 
account  for  the  insignificant  increase  in  tlie  export  trade  of 
London  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  apparent  danger 
is  that  ports  like  Rotterdam  may  usurp  London's  position  as 
a  distributor  of  oversea  traffic,  and  may  even  re-export  to 
London  itself  in  smaller  vessels.  This  means  the  loss  to  the 
Port  of  London  of  shipping  dues,  and  the  labour  and  charges 
for  handling  the  goods  thus  transhipped. 

The  Commissioners  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  present  chaos  of 
authorities  by  the  formation  of  a  single  port  authority. 


The  Commissioners  recommend  that —  The  con- 

stitution of 

the  Pro- 

"  (1)  The  port  authority  should  consist  of  about  forty  persons,  Authority, 
partly  nominated  and  partly  elected. 

"  (2)  On  the  assumption  that  the  London  County  Council  and 
the  City  Corporation  accept  the  financial  responsibilities 
which  we  have  recommended,  the  nominated  members 
should  be  appointed  by  the  following  bodies  : — 

{a)  By  the  London  County  Council    . .  11   members 

(6)  By  the  City  Corporation  . .          . .  3 

(c)  By  the  Admiralty    . .          . .          . .  1 

{d)  By  the  Board  of  Trade     . .          . .  1 

(e)  By  the  Trinity  House        . .          . .  1 

(/)  By  the  Kent  County  Council       . .  1 

{g)  By  the  Essex  County  Council  . .  1 
(h)  By  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  2 
{i)  By  the  Governors  of  the  Bank  of 

England      from      among      persons 

belonging  to   the   mercantile  com- 


munity of  London 


>> 
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"  (3)  The    elected    members    should    be    elected   by  different 
groups  of  voters,  viz,  : — 

(/)  By  the  oversea  (or  ocean)  trading 

shipowners     . .  .  .  . .  . .     5  members 

{k)  By  the  short-sea  trading  shipowners     2         „ 
(/)  By  the  wharfingers  and  owners  of 

private  warehouses  on  the  river  . .     3         „ 
(m)  By  owners  of  lighters,  barges  and 

river  craft,  including  river  passenger 

steamers         . .  . .  . .  . .     2         „■ 

{71)  By   railway   companies   connecting 

with  the  docks         . .  . .  . .     2         „       " 

The  Commissioners  also  recommend  the  constitution  of  a 
statutory  committee  for  the  management  of  the  docks  and 
works  of  dock  improvement,  which  should  consist  of  members 
appointed  by  the  port  authority,  with  power  to  co-opt  some 
experts. 

Financial  The  financial  responsibilties  of  the  London  County  Council 

biiEf^"    aTi<i  the  City  Corporation  (above  referred  to)  are — 

(1)  That    the    London    County    Council    and    the    City 

Corporation,  in  proportions  to  be  agreed,  should 
provide  the  capital,  estimated  at  2|  millions,  needful 
for  the  deepening,  widening  and  improving  of  the 
river  channels. 

(2)  Should  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  interest  upon 

the  stock  to  be  created  by  the  port  authority. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  port  authority  should  have 
power  to  purchase  the  undertakings  of  the  dock 
companies,  and  for  this  purpose  should  create  a  port 
stock,  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  guaranteed,  as  above 
explained.       This    stock    would    be    issued    to    each 
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company  as  a  consideration  for  the  value  of  its 
undertaking. 

In  addition  to  the  stock  so  raised,  the  Com- 
missioners suggest  that  the  authority  should  issue  an 
additional  port  stock  for  the  4j  millions,  which  is 
proposed  to  be  expended  on  improvements  and 
extensions  of  the  docks,  and  which,  they  think,  may 
fairly  be  expected  to  be  a  productive  outlay. 

The  Commissioners  think  "  that  the  port  authority  should  Re™^  °^ 
be  empowered  : — 

(1)  To   retain   the   powers   now  possessed  by  the  Thames 

Conservancy  of  levying  dues  upon  ships  which  enter 
the  port. 

(2)  To   levy,   subject  to   the   statutory   maximum,   dock 

tonnage  dues  upon  all  ships  which  enter  the  docks, 
and  to  fix  charges  upon  goods  landed  in  the  docks 
other  than  those  dealt  with  on  overside  conditions. 

(3)  To  levy  annual  licensing  dues  upon  barges. 

(4)  To  impose  dues  upon  import  goods  entering  the  port, 

except  goods  for  transhipment,  subject  to  maxima 
for  different  classes." 

The  Commissioners  further  state  that,  subject  to  due  safe- 
guards, the  port  authority  should  have  some  general  powers  to 
adopt  other  modes  of  raising  revenue. 

"  The  Commissioners  recommend  that  all  the  powers  and  Powers 
property  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  in  connection  with  the  Authority, 
river  below  Teddington  should  be  vested  in  the  new  authority, 
at  and  from  the  date  to  be  appointed  for  the  commencement  of 
operations  under  the  constituting  Act.  The  powers  of  tlie 
Trinity  House,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  area  of  the  Port  of 
London,  as  defined  by  the  constituting  Act,  should  also  be 
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transferred  at  the  same^'date.  All  the  powers  of  the  Water- 
men's Company  connected  with  the  licensing  and  control  of 
watermen  and  lightermen,  and  the  regulation  of  lighters  and 
other  craft,  should  also  be  transferred  to  the  new  authority." 

The  report  also  recommends  the  consolidation  of  all  the 
public  docks  in  the  hands  of  the  port  authority,  and  proposes 
that  the  authority  shall  have  power  to  purchase  the  docks, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Limehouse  Dock,  which  is  practically 
the  mouth  of  a  canal,  and  the  Poplar  and  other  railway  docks, 
which  fall  into  a  category  different  from  that  of  the  large 
public  docks. 

The  Commissioners  state  that  the  reasons  for  entrusting 
the  authority  "  with  the  control  of  the  river  and  the  docks  do 
not  apply  with  the  same  force  to  the  case  of  the  warehouses. 
The  requirements  of  the  port  in  this  respect  appear  to  have 
been  sufficiently  met  by  private  capital  and  enterprise."  In 
addition,  they  state  their  object  to  be  not  to  unnecessarily 
burden  the  new  authority.  Anticipating  the  difficulty,  in 
some  cases,  of  separating  the  warehouses  and  quays,  however, 
they  recommend  that  the  port  authority  should  have  power  to 
purchase  the  warehouses  of  the  dock  companies.  Then  they 
state,  "  We  think,  however,  that,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  Port  of  London,  and  in  view  of  the  division  of  trade 
between  the  docks  and  the  riverside  traders,  it  may  be  found 
to  be  inexpedient  that  the  new  authority  should  carry  on, 
permanently,  the  business  of  warehousing.  We  are  of  opinion, 
therefore,  that  the  authority,  after  taking  over  the  warehouses, 
should,"  subject  to  conditions,  "  sell  or  lease  such  of  them  as 
would  not  be  usefully  employed  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
quays  or  transit  sheds."  This  would  give  the  port  authority 
the  necessary  elasticity  in  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  ware- 
houses. 
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The  Commissioners  recommend  that  the  Port  of  London,  Limits  of 

the  Port. 

for  all  purposes  of  the  new  authority,  should  be  defined  as 
extending  from  Teddington  Lock,  as  being  the  present  tidal 
limit,  to  a  line  drawn  from  Havengore  Creek,  in  Essex,  to 
Warden  Point,  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  in  Kent.  This  line  is 
about  two  nautical  miles  further  east  than  the  present  frontier 
of  the  Thames  Conservancy  for  dredging  purposes,  and  corre- 
sponds with  the  present  actual  eastward  limit  of  the  Customs 
port,  and  with  that  of  the  Thames  Conservancy,  for  collecting 
port  dues.  The  southward  limit  of  the  port  should  be  the 
southern  line  specified  in  the  second  schedule  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Act,  1894,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  area  west  of 
the  Hne  from  Havengore  Creek  to  Warden  Point,  thus 
excluding  the  Medway. 

The  Commissioners  think  power  might  be  given  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  extend  by  Provisional  Order  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  special  purpose  of  dredging,  buoying,  or  lighting, 
the  powers  of  the  port  authority  as  far  as  the  line  between 
Harwich  Naze  and  the  North  Foreland,  defined  in  the  second 
schedule  to  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act,  1894,  and  referred 
to  in  the  second  section  of  that  Act. 

On  the  6th  of  April  last,  the  Port  of  London  Bill  was 
introduced  "  To  establish  a  Commission  for  the  administration 
of  the  Port  of  London,  and  for  transferring  to  the  Commission 
the  undertakings  of  certain  dock  companies  and  certain  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Conservators  of  the  River  Thames  and  the 
Watermen's  Company,  and  for  other  purposes  connected 
therewith." 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in 
moving  for  leave  to  introduce  the  Bill,  explained  that  it  was 
an  outcome  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
but  in  some  unimportant  particulars  it  did  not  follow  those 
recommendations.     It  was  j?ot  proposed  to  include  the  powers 
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and  duties  of  tlie'^  Trinity  House  among  the  functions  to  be 
transferred  to  the  new  authority.  The  advice  of  the  Com- 
missioners as  to  the  purchase  of  the  docks  had  been  taken  ; 
but  the  Government  did  not  see  their  way  to  place  the  new 
authority  under  the  obligation  of  disposing  as  soon  as  possible 
of  the  dock  companies'  warehouses.  The  authority  would  be 
at  liberty  either  to  dispose  of  the  warehouses  or  to  retain  them. 
The  financial  proposals  in  the  Bill  differed  in  two  respects 
from  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners.  The 
Commissioners  suggested  that  a  municipal  guarantee  should 
be  given  jointly  by  the  London  County  Council  and  the  City 
Corporation  ;  but  it  had  been  decided  that  it  should  be  given 
by  the  London  County  Council  alone.  Then  the  Bill  provided 
that  the  debentures  of  the  dock  companies  should  be  com- 
pulsorily  redeemable.  With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the 
port  authority,  the  scheme  in  the  Bill  varied  very  materially 
from  the  Commissioners'  scheme.  The  plan  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  that  the  authority  should  consist  of  forty  members, 
twenty-six  of  whom  were  to  be  elected  and  fourteen  nominated 
members.  The  London  County  Council  was  to  appoint  eight 
members,  the  City  two,  the  Admiralty  one,  the  Board  of 
Trade  one,  the  Trinity  House  one,  and  the  Railway  Association 
one.  Ten  were  to  be  elected  by  the  payers  of  dues  of  ships, 
ben  by  the  commercial  community,  four  by  the  wharfingers, 
and  two  by  the  owners  of  river  craft.  To  protect  the  interests 
of  the  ratepayers  it  was  provided  that,  if  at  any  time  the 
revenues  of  the  Board  should  be  insufficient  to  meet  the 
liabilities  and  the  interest  on  the  port  stock,  the  London 
County  Council  should  have  the  right  to  apply  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  readjust  the  dues  upon  goods  and  ships,  so  that 
the  deficiency  might  be  made  up. 

On  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  Sir  F.  Dixon  Hartland 
moved  to  postpone  the  second  reading  six  months.     Mr.  D. 
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Morgan  seconded  the  amendment.  Mr.  Buxton,  Sir  Albert 
EoUit,  Mr.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Mr.  Lyttelton  and  Mr.  Bryce 
expressed  general  approval  of  the  proposals  in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  stated  that  if  the  warehouses  and 
wharves  were  bought,  it  would  involve  a  loss  by  the  new 
authority  of  £400,000  or  £500,000  a  year  ;  moreover,  they 
could  not  be  purchased  for  less  than  £13,000,000.  The  Board 
of  Trade  would  be  prepared  to  consider  any  proposals  which 
the  wharfingers  would  bring  forward  in  Committee.  He  showed 
that  there  was  no  probability  of  any  call  being  made  on  the 
rates,  and  pointed  out  that  the  present  income  from  the  port 
left  a  large  margin  of  safety. 

After  further  debate,  in  which  Sir  J.  Dimsdale  urged  that 
a  larger  share  of  representation  should  be  given  to  the  London 
County  Council,  the  amendment  was  withdrawn,  and  the  Bill 
was  read  a  second  time  and  referred  to  a  Joint  Committee. 

In  the  middle  of  July  last,  the  Bill  was  reported  with 
amendments,  and  on  August  12th,  on  the  motion  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  further  proceedings  were  suspended  until  the  next 
session  of  Parliament. 
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CONSERVATIVE     AND     UNIONIST     LEGISLATION 
AFFECTING    LONDON. 


At  all  London  elections,  Parliamentary,  County  Council, 
and  Borough  Council,  it  is  the  invariable  practice  of  the 
members  of  the  Radical- Progressive  party  to  accuse  the 
Conservative  and  Unionist  party  of  a  disregard  and  neglect  of 
social  reform.  They  assert  that  this  disregard  and  neglect  is, 
more  especially,  reserved  for  London.  The  accusation  must, 
in  view  of  the  actual  facts,  be  written  down  as  a  barefaced 
neglect  of  the  truth  ;  for,  as  it  is  a  notorious  boast  of  the 
Radical-Progressive  party  that  none  are  so  familiar  as  they 
with  the  Acts  which,  collectively,  control  the  local  govern- 
ment of  London,  make  for  social  reform  in  London,  and 
for  a  better,  purer,  and  more  beautiful  London,  they  must 
be  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  real  facts. 

Doubtless  the  Radical  conscience  consoles  itself  with 
the  thought  that,  hitherto,  the  end  has  justified  the  means, 
the  end,  of  course,  being  obtained  when  they  have,  by 
misrepresentation  and  misstatement  succeeded  in  inducing 
many  electors  to  refrain  from  voting  for  Conservative  and 
Unionist  Candidates  and  others  to  vote  for  the  Radical- 
Progressive  Candidates. 

It  is  sufficient  for  our  case  to  go  back  to  the  year 
of  the  first  Unionist  administration  (1887),  for,  even  since  that 
late  date,  a  vast  number  of  Acts  have  been  added  to  the  Statute 
Book  by  the  Unionist  party,  as  the  summary  which  is  given 
below  shows. 

Particular  attention  should,  however,  be  directed  to  some 
of  the  more  important  Acts,  as,  for  instance  — • 
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The  Local  Government  Act,  1888, 
The  London  Government  Act,  1899, 

under  which  the  whole  system  of  London  local  govern- 
ment was  reformed  and  the  London  County  Council  and  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  were  established. 

The  Public  Health  Acts,  1891  and  1896, 

The  Infectious  Diseases  Notification  Acts,  1889  and  1890, 
under  which  numerous  sanitary  improvements  liave  been 
carried  out,  and  many  safeguards  for  securing  the  good  health 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  immense  Metropolis  were  provided. 

The  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1899, 
The  Weights  and  Measures  Act,  1889, 

under  wliich  pure  food  and  drink  and  the  proper  weight 
and  measure  thereof  were  secured  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Metropolis.  These  Acts,  in  particular,  are  the  proud  boast  of 
the  Radical-Progressive  County  Councillor,  who  always  refrains 
from  stating  the  fact  that  the  Unionists  passed  them  into  law. 

The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Acts,  1890  to  1903, 
under  which  local  authorities  are  given,  as  Lord 
Rosebery  says,  "  large  powers  "  to  take  steps  to  add  to  the 
comfort  of  London's  working  population,  powers  which  he 
candidly  acknowledges  they  "  do  not  exercise." 

The  Education  Acts,  1891  and  1903, 

The  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  1889  and  1891, 

The  Local  Taxation  [Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890, 

under  which  free  education  was  secured  to  the  working 
population,  technical  education  was  provided  for,  and  the 
co-ordination  of  primary,  secondary,  and  higher  education  is  to 
be  attained. 
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The  Protection  of  Children  Acts,  1889,  1897  and  1903, 

under  which  children  are  protected  and  safeguarded  from 
overwork  and  other  dangers. 

The  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts,  1891  and  1901, 
The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897, 
The  Shop  Hours  Act,  1892, 

under  which  the  working  population  are  secured  better 
hours  and  conditions  in  the  workshops,  compensation  for 
injuries,  and  other  benefits. 

The  Canals  Protection  Act,  1898, 
The  Locomotives  Act,  1898, 
The  Motor  Act,  1903, 

under  wliich  the  public  safety  and  comfort  is  considered 
and  provided  for. 

The  Water  Acts,  1887,  1897,  1899  and  1902, 

under  which  the  water  supply  of  the  Metropolis  has  been 
improved  and  is  now  being  transferred  to  a  new  and  represen- 
tative authority. 

The  Licensing  Act,  1902, 

under  which  the  law  relating  to  licensing,  to  drunkenness, 
and  to  the  control  of  clubs,  has  been  made  more  stringent. 

The  Public  Buildings  Acts,  1887  to  1903, 

under  wliich  large  sums  of  money  have  been  provided 
for  the  erection  of  Government  offices  and  buildings  in  London, 
the  expenditure  of  which  conduces  to  the  welfare  of  the 
working-man. 
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There  are  many  other  measures,  small  and  great,  having 
for  their  object  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people, 
and  particularly  the  working  people,  which  have  been  passed 
both  before  and  since  1887  by  the  Conservatives  and  Unionists, 
as  the  following  list,  which  is,  from  lack  of  space,  incomplete, 
and  a  perusal  of  the  public  general  statutes,  will  show. 
Because  they  are  not  specifically  designated  London  measures, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  London  does  not  benefit  from 
their  provisions  equally  with  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

1887. 

The  London  Parks  and  Works  Act,  1887. — Under  this  Act,  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (and  their  successors,  the 
London  County  Council)  were  given  the  control  of  the 
following  parks  and  works : — Victoria  Park,  Battersea 
Park,  Kennington  Park,  Bethnal  Green  Museum  Garden, 
and  Chelsea  Embankment. 

The  Margarine  Act,  1887. — This  Act  provides  against  the  sale 
as  butter  of  substances  made  in  imitation  of  butter. 

« 

The  Water  Companies  Act,  1887. — This  Act  precludes  the 
London  Water  Companies  from  depriving  occupiers  of 
their  water  supply  when,  the  owner  being  liable,  he  neglects 
to  pay  the  water  rate. 

The  Police  Disabilities  Removal  Act,  1887.— This  Act  enables 
policemen  to  exercise  the  franchise  at  Parliamentary 
elections. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Act,  1887.— This  Act  provides  for  the 
sum  of  £30(),0()()  for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  police 
buildings  in  the  Metropolitan  area. 
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The  Allotments  Act,  1887. — This  Act  gave  power  to  local 
authorities  to  secure  land  for  allotments  for  the  labouring 
population. 

1888. 

The  Local  Government  Act,  1888. — Under  this  Act,  which 
completely  reformed  our  system  of  local  government, 
and  created  county  councils  throughout  England  and 
Wales,  the  London  County  Council  was  established, 

1889. 

The  Technical  Instruction  Act,  1889. — Under  this  Act,  the 
London  County  Council  was  empowered  to  supply,  or  aid 
the  supply  of,  technical  or  manual  instruction  ;  the  rate 
to  be  raised  in  any  one  year  for  the  purpose  of  the  Act 
not  to  exceed  Id.  in  the  £.  In  the  case  of  London,  this 
would  amount  to  £166,989  in  1903. 

The  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to,  and  Protection  of.  Children  Act, 
1889. — This  Act  gives  power  to  the  London  County 
Council  to  extend  or  restrict  the  hours  during  which 
children  may  not  be  employed  in  singing,  playing,  or 
performing  for  profit,  or  offering  anything  for  sale. 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery  Act,  1889. — Under  this  Act,  a 
piece  of  Crown  land,  adjoining  the  National  Callery,  was 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  thereon. 

The  London  Coal  Duties  Abolition  Act,  1889. — Under  this  Act, 
the  duties  on  coals  leviable  by  the  Corporation  of  London 
were  all  abolished. 

The  Infectious  Diseases  Notification  Act,  1889. — Under  this  Act, 
prompt   notification    of   any   case    of   smallpox,    cholera, 
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diphtheria,  typhoid  and  other  fevers  and  diseases  was  made 
compulsory  in  London,  thus  enabling  the  sanitary 
authorities  to  take  measures  for  preventing  the  spread  of 
infection. 

The  Weights  and  Measures  Act,  1889. — This  Act  ensures  that 
every  weight,  &c.,  is  stamped  by  the  local  authority,  and 
that  the  latter  shall  enforce  the  use  of  correct  weights. 
The  Act  has  been  of  exceptional  value  in  protecting  the 
poor  against  fraud,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  coal, 
and  many  prosecutions  have  taken  place,  under  its 
provisions. 

1890. 

The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890.— This  Act 
consolidated  the  previous  Acts  (mainly  passed  by  Con- 
servatives) into  one  comprehensive  Act ;  it  explained  the 
duties  of  local  authorities  and  considerably  strengthened 
their  power  to  enforce  sanitary  laws.  It  provided,  inter  alia^ 
that  if  a  house  is  condemned  as  unfit  for  habitation,  and 
is  acquired  under  a  re-building  scheme,  the  owner's  com- 
pensation is  to  be  limited  to  the  value  of  the  land  and  the 
building  materials  ;  it  also  provides  that  weekly  tenants 
displaced  by  improvement  schemes  are  to  be  granted 
allowances  for  expenses  of  removal. 

The  Working  Classes  Dwellings  Act,  1890.— This  Act  is  to 
facihtate  gifts  of  land  for  dwellings  for  the  working  classes 
in  populous  places,  such  as  the  administrative  county  of 
London,  municipal  boroughs  and  large  urban  districts. 

The  Local  Taxation  {Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890.— Under 
this  Act,  large  sums  have  been  supplied  every  year  to  the 
London  County  Council  for  the  relief  of  local  taxation. 

i'2 
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The  total  for  the  thirteen  years  ending  March,  1903, 
amounted  to  £2,444,000,  the  whole  of  which  might  have 
been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  technical  education.  The 
Council,  however,  allotted  only  £1,351,000  to  that  purpose, 
applying  the  balance  (£1,092,922)  to  the  relief  of  the  rates. 

The  Education  Code  Act,  1890. — This  Act  increased  the 
efficiency  of  evening  schools  by  providing  that  they 
should  share  in  the  Parliamentary  grant,  without  necessarily 
making  elementary  education  part  of  their  course. 

The  Of  en  Spaces  Act,  1890. — This  Act  enables  the  trustees  of 
land,  held  for  the  purposes  of  public  recreation,  to  transfer 
the  same  to  the  local  authority  of  the  district. 

The  Infectious  Disease  {Preventio7i)  Act,  1890. — This  Act 
extended  the  powers  of  the  local  authorities  in  London 
with  regard  to  their  procedure  in  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  infectious  disease. 

The  Metropolis  Management  Act  Amendment  Act,  1890. — This 
Act  enables  the  vestries  and  district  boards  in  London  to 
flag  and  repair  footpaths,  and  to  recover  the  expense 
from  the  owners. 

1891. 

The  Technical  Instruction  Act,  1891. — This  Act  enlarged  the 
powers  of  local  authorities,  by  enabling  them  to  make 
provision  in  aid  of  technical  instruction  and  to  provide 
or  assist  in  providing  scholarships  in  schools  or  institutions 
outside  their  districts,  where  similar  provision  cannot  be 
so  advantageously  made  within  their  districts. 

The  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1891. — This  Act 
assists  the  managers  of  reformatory  and  industrial  schools 
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in    advantageously    launching    into    useful    careers    the 
children  under  their  charge. 

The  Elementary  Education  Act,  1891. — Under  this  Act,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  that  inestimable  boon  to  the  working 
population  of  the  country,  free  education. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  {London  Causes)  Act,  1891. — 
This  Act  enables  judges  of  the  High  Court  to  hold  Courts 
in  the  City  of  London  for  nisi  prius  cases. 

The  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1891. — In  addition  to  the 
provisions  for  better  sanitation,  safer  conditions  for 
working,  prevention  of  fraud,  &c.,  Section  7  of  this  Act 
enacts  that  every  factory  built  in  London  after  January  1, 
1892,  in  which  more  than  40  persons  are  employed,  shall 
have  a  certificate  from  the  London  County  Council  that 
the  factory  is  provided  with  reasonable  means  of  escape 
in  case  of  fire.  The  Council  is  also  empowered  to  require 
owners  of  factories  built  before  the  above  date  to  provide 
the  necessary  means  of  escape  within  a  certain  time. 

The  Public  Health  [London)  Act,  1891. — This  most  important 
Act  consolidated  the  Statutes,  over  30  in  number,  which 
contained  the  law  of  Public  Health  in  London,  and  amended 
the  law  so  as  to  give  greater  power  to  the  authorities 
to  put  down  nuisances  and  prevent  dangers  to  the  public 
health,  to  restrict  offensive  trades,  to  prevent  the  over- 
crowding of  dwelling  houses  or  factories,  &c.,  &c.,  as  well  as 
to  provide  means  for  compelling  any  defaulting  authorities 
to  do  their  duty. 

1892. 

The  Weights  and  Measures  (Purchase)  Act,  1892. — This  Act 
enables  the  London  County  Council  and  other  Councils 
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to  buy  up  and  extinguish  the  interests  of  the  owners  of 
any  franchise  of  weights  and  measures  within  their 
respective  areas. 

The  Small  Holdings  Act,  1892. — This  Act  gives  power  to 
county  councils  to  purchase  or  lease  land,  and  to  adapt 
it  and  sell  or  let  portions  of  it  for  small  holdings. 

The  Military  Lands  Act,  1892. — The  London  County  Council 
and  other  Councils  may,  under  this  Act,  purchase  and 
hold  land  on  behalf  of  Volunteer  Corps  for  military 
purposes. 

The  Shop  Hours  Act,  1892. — Under  this  Act,  which  prescribes 
the  maximum  number  of  hours  young  persons  may  be 
employed  in  shops,  County  Councils  are  empowered  to 
appoint  inspectors  to  see  that  the  Act  is  carried  out 
within  their  respective  areas. 

1895. 

The  Public  Offices  {Acquisition  of  Site)  Act,  1895. — This  Act 
provided  £450,000  for  the  purchase  of  additional  land  for 
Government  offices  in  Whitehall,  Westminster. 

1896. 

The  Public  Health  Act,  1896. — This  Act  makes  further  pro- 
vision with  respect  to  epidemic,  endemic,  and  infectious 
diseases,  and  repeals  the  Acts  relating  to  quarantine. 

The  London  Cab  Act,  1896. — This  Act  imposes  penalties  for 
defrauding  cabmen  in  London. 

The  Quarter .  Sessions  {London)  Act,  1896. — This  Act  provides 
for  the  grant  of  pensions  to   the   chairman  and  deputy- 
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chairman  of  the  court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  County 
of  London  and  for  the  appointment  of  deputies. 
{Introduced  hy  a  Radical  il/.P.) 

The  Baths  and  Washhouses  Jict,  1896. — Under  this  Act,  it  is 
provided  that  swimming  baths  in  London  when  closed 
may  be  used  for  music  and  dancing,  provided  a  licence 
is  obtained  from  the  County  Council. 

1897. 

The  Voluntarij  Schools  Act,  1897. — Under  this  Act,  much- 
needed  financial  aid  was  granted  to  the  London  Voluntary 
schools,  and  they  were  exempted  from  paying  rates. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Courts  {Holidays)  Act,  1897. — This 
Act  enables  the  Metropolitan  Police  Courts  to  be  closed 
on  Bank  holidays. 

The  Patent  Office  Extension  Act,  1897. — This  Act  provides  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  for  the  extension  of  the  Patent 
Office  in  London. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Court  Act,  1897. — An  Act  for  transfer- 
ring the  expenses  of  police  courts  to  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Fund. 

The  Public  Offices  {Whitehall)  Site  Act,  1897.— This  Act 
provided  £500,000  for  the  acquisition  of  a  site  for 
Government  oftices  at  Whitehall,  Westminster. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897. — This  Act,  which 
makes  employers  in  many  trades  liable  to  their  workmen 
for  personal  injuries  caused  by  accident  in  their  employ- 
ment, applies  to  the  employees  of  the  London  County 
Council  in  a  "  factory,"  an  "  engineering  work,"  and  on 
"  any  building  exceeding  30  feet  in  height." 
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The  Cleansing  of  Persons  Act,  1897. — This  Act  permits  local 
authorities  to  provide  cleansing  and  disinfection  for 
persons  infested  with  vermin.     {Introduced  by  a  Radical.) 

The  Metropolitan  Police  {Borrowi^ig  Powers)  Act,  1897. — To 
enable  the  Receiver  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  to 
borrow  £250,000  for  erecting  or  furnishing  police  buildings. 

The  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1897. — This  Act  provided  that  any 
water  consumer,  or  any  local  authority,  may  seek  redress 
by  complaining  to  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission 
when  any  of  the  Metropolitan  water  companies  has  failed 
to  perform  some  statutory  duty  of  the  company. 

The  Infant  Life  Protection  Act,  1897. — This  Act  provides  that 
any  person  receiving  for  hire  or  reward  more  than  one 
infant  under  the  age  of  five  years,  and  keeping  them  apart 
from  their  parents  for  a  longer  period  than  48  hours, 
shall,  within  such  period,  give  notice  to  the  local  authority 
(in  London,  outside  the  City,  the  County  Council).  Con- 
siderable powers  are  given  to  the  local  authority  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  heavy  penalties  are 
imposed  upon  offenders. 

1898. 

The  Public  Buildings  Expenses  Act,  1898. — This  Act  provided 
the  sum  of  £2,550,000  for  the  erection  of  Government 
offices  and  buildings  in  various  parts  of  London. 

The  Canals  Protection  (Lofidon)  Act,  1898. — This  Act  gives 
powers  to  the  various  local  authorities  in  London  to 
compel  a  canal  company  to  erect  and  maintain  fences,  &c., 
at  any  dangerous  or  insufficiently  protected  places  which 
may  abut  on  a  public  highway  and  involve  danger  to 
human  life. 
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The  Locomotives  Act,  1898. — This  Act  amends  the  law  relating 
to  the  licensing  and  use  of  traction  engines,  steam  road- 
rollers,  and  other  locomotives  in  the  public  thoroughfares. 
Power  is  given  to  the  County  Council  to  make  by-laws 
under  the  Act. 

The  University  of  London  Act,  1898. — ^This  Act  established 
the  London  University  as  a  teaching  university. 

1899. 

The  Metropolitan  Water  Act,  1899. — This  Act  required  the 
Metropolitan  water  companies  to  construct  such  works  as 
would  enable  them  to  supply  each  other  with  water  in 
cases  of  emergency.  The  recurrence  of  the  regrettable 
water  famines  in  certain  London  districts  was  thereby 
prevented. 

The  London  Government  Act,  1899. — This  Act  completed  the 
Unionist  scheme  of  local  government  for  London  by 
providing  that  the  whole  of  the  county  of  London,  with 
'the  exception  of  the  City,  should  be  divided  into  Metro- 
politan boroughs.  Borough  councils  were  established,  in 
the  place  of  the  vestries  and  district  boards,  with  consider- 
ably increased  powers. 

The  Metropolis  Management  Act  Amendment  {By-laws)  Act, 
1899, — This  Act  extends  the  powers  of  the  County  Council 
with  regard  to  the  control  of  the  construction  or  alteration 
of  drains. 

The  Bodies  Corporate  [Joint  Tenancy)  Act,  1899.— This  Act 
enables  a  body  corporate  to  acquire  and  hold  real  or 
personal  property  in  joint  tenancy  as  if  it  were  an 
individual. 
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The  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Act,  1899. — This  Act  enables 
county  councils  and  other  authorities  to  advance  money 
to  enable  the  residents  in  small  houses  to  acquire  the 
ownership  of  them. 

The  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1899. — This  Act  amends  and 
strengthens  the  Acts  passed  by  Conservative  Governments 
in  1875,  1879,  and  1887,  under  which  local  authorities 
have  been  given  their  very  extensive  powers  for  the  pre- 
vention of  adulteration  of  the  food  and  drink  of  the  people. 

1900. 

The  Police  Reservists  {Allowances)  Act,  1900. — To  enable  the 
police  authorities  to  grant  out  of  police  funds,  allowances 
and  gratuities  in  respect  of  police  reservists  who  were  called 
out  on  Army  service  by  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  October 
7th,  1899. 

The  Lafid  Registry  {New  Buildings)  Act,  1900. — This  Act 
provides  £265,000  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  the 
erection  of  buildings  for  a  new^  Land  Registry  Office 
and  other  public  offices  in  London. 

The  Poor  Removal  Act,  1900. — This  Act  restricts  the  removal 
of  Irish  paupers  from  England  to  Ireland  when  they  have 
resided  continuously  for  five  years  in  England,  and  enables 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  maintain  the  Irish  paupers  at  the 
expense  of  the  Irish  unions. 

The  Lo7idon  County  Council  Electors  Qualification  Act,  1900. — 
This  Act  assimilates  the  county  council  and  borough 
council  franchise  in  London  by  enabling  "  parochial 
electors  "  to  vote  at  the  election  of  the  County  Council. 
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The  Ancient  Monuments  Protection  Act,  1900. — This  Act  gives 
power  to  any  county  council  to  purchase  or  to  become 
guardians  of  and  to  preserve  ancient  monuments. 

The  Military  Lands  Act,  1900. — By  this  Act  county  and  borough 
councils  holding  land  under  the  Act  of  1897  may  lease  it 
to  any   Volunteer  corps  for  military  purposes. 

The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1900. — This  Act 
enables  local  authorities  to  establish  or  acquire  working 
class  dwellings  outside  their  district,  and  also  gives  them 
further  powers. 

The  Members  of  Local  Authorities  Relief  Act,  1900. — This  Act 
relieves  members  of  county  councils  and  other  local 
authorities  from  disqualification  by  reason  of  absence 
on  active  service  in  the  auxiliary  or  reserve  forces. 

1901. 

The  National  Gallery  {Purchase  of  adjacent  Land)  Act,  1901. — 
This  act  safeguards  the  national  treasures  against  fire 
by  providing  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  buildings 
adjoining  the  National  Gallery. 

The  Public  Libraries  Act,  1901.— Under  this  Act,  library 
authorities,  including  Metropolitan  borough  councils,  are 
given  further  powers  for  regulating  the  use  of  libraries 
and  their  contents. 

The  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  1901.— This  Act  consolidates 
the  whole  of  those  Acts  passed  since  1878,  and  gives 
extended  powers  to  the  London  County  Council  with 
reference  to  buildings  within  its  jurisdiction. 

The  Education  /lc<,  1901...— This  Act  empowerad.  county  or 
bor(jugh  councils,  or  technical   instruction  committees  to 
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make  arrangements  for  the  continuation  of  the  work  to 
which  school  funds  had  been  declared  to  be  inapplicable 
by  the  Cockerton  judgment. 

1902. 

The  Police  Reservists  Act,  1902. — This  Act  enables  police 
constables  who  were  army  reservists  to  reckon  in  the  com- 
putation of  service  for  pension  the  period  served  with  the 
forces  during  the  recent  war  in  South  Africa. 

The  Labour  Bureaux  [London]  Act,  1902. — This  Act  authorises 
the  councils  of  the  Metropolitan  boroughs  to  establish 
and  maintain  labour  bureaux. 

The  Midwives  Act,  1902. — This  Act  secures  the  better  training 
of  midwives,  regulates  their  practice,  and  makes  county 
and  borough  councils  the  local  supervising  authorities 
over  midwives  in  their  areas. 

The  Licensing  Act,  1902. — This  Act  amends  the  law  relating 
to  the  granting  of  licences  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  amends  the  laws  relating  to  drunkenness,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  habitual  drunkard,  and  provides  by 
the  registration  of  clubs  for  the  extinction  of  bogus 
drinking  establishments. 

The  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1902. — This  Act  establishes  a 
representative  Water  Board  to  manage  the  supply  of  water 
within  London  and  certain  adjoining  districts,  and  transfers 
to  the  Water  Board  the  undertakings  of  the  Metropolitan 
water  companies. 

1903. 

The  Borough  Funds  Act,  1903. — This  Act  amends  the  kct  of 
1872  with  relation  to  Bills  in  Parliament,  giving  borough 
and  urban  district  councils  a  free  hand  in  opposing  Bills. 
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The  Local  Government  {Transfer  of  Powers)  Act,  1903. — This 
Act  simplifies  the  procedure  for  the  transfer  to  county 
councils  of  certain  powers,  duties,  and  liabilities  of 
Government  departments. 

The  Metropolitan  Streets  Act,  1903. — To  regulate  the  conditions 
under  which  persons  may  collect  money  in  any  street 
in  London  for  charitable  or  other  purposes. 

The  Education  (London)  Act,  1903. — To  make  further  provision 
with  respect  to  education  in  London  by  the  co-ordination 
and  improvement  of  primary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education  by  constituting  the  county  council  the 
authority  within  its  area  for  all  educational  purposes 
and  by  giving  to  all  classes  of  recognized  elementary 
schools  a  right  to  equal  and  adequate  assistance  out  of 
the  rates. 

The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1903. — This  Act  amends 
the  law  relating  to  the  housing  of  the  working  classes 
by  extending  the  period  for  repayment  of  loans  to  80  years 
and  by  giving  the  Local  Government  Board  greater 
powers  with  regard  to  the  carrying  out  or  modification 
of  building  schemes. 

The  Conservative  and  Unionist  parties  have  carried 
nearly  every  important  measure  since  1850  relating  to 
the  housing  question.  It  is  not  legislation  that  is  wanted 
now,  but  action  on  the  part  of  the  county  council.  This 
is  what  Lord  Rosebery  said  at  a  meeting  in  London  in 
connection  with  the  London  borough  elections,  on  October 
26,   1900:— 

The  question  of  housing  is  a  capital  question  in  London.  You  have  hirgo 
powers  all  ready  to  be  exercised.  You  do  not  exercise  thcni.  .  .  .  Why  are 
these  powers  not  exercised  ?  .  .  .  The  reason  is  this — because  the  bodies  from 
\vhi(  li  those  inspectors  derive  their  direction  and  their  ins))iration  are  eitlicr  iiu-rt 
or  neutral  or  apathetic  in  the  matter.  -'/Vme.f,  Oct.  27,  l!)l>(). 
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The  Public  Buildings  Expenses  Act,  1903. — This  Act  provides 
the  sum  of  £1,790,000  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the 
erection  of  buildings  for  Government  offices,  &c.,  in  various 
parts  of  London. 

The  Railways  [Electrical  Power)  Act,  1903. — Under  this  Act, 
the  Board  of  Trade  can  sanction  the  use  of  electrical 
power  on  railways. 

The  Motor  Car  Act,  1903. — This  Act  provides  for  the  regis- 
tration with  the  county  councils  of  all  motor  cars,  and  for 
the  granting  of  licences  to  all  drivers,  the  safety  of  the 
public  being  safeguarded  by  these  and  other  provisions  of 
the  Act. 

The  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1903. — This  Act  provides 
that  a  county  council,  borough  council  or  other  local 
authority  may  make  by-laws  prescribing  the  ages  and 
hours  of  employment  for  all  children  with  respect  to  all 
or  any  occupations,  and  may  regulate  street  trading. 

The  Military  Lands  Act,  1903. — This  Act  enables  county  or 
borough  councils  to  hire  land  for  Volunteer  corps  for 
military  purposes  for  not  less  than  twenty-one  years,  and 
to  lease  it  to  the  Volunteer  corps. 

This  is  a  record  of  social  legislation  that  is  exceedingly 
creditable  to  the  Unionist  party,  and  it  will  be  beyond  the 
power  of  any  Radical -Progressive  to  furnish  a  list  of  Radical 
measures  of  social  reform  of  corresponding  importance. 
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ALIEN     IMMIGRATION. 


In  March,  1902,  a  Royal  Commission  on  Alien  Immigra- 
tion was  appointed.  Their  report,  dated  August  10th,  1903, 
stated  (with  regard  to  London)  that  there  had  been  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  aHen  crime,  and  that  the  evil  of  over- 
crowding had  been  largely  aggravated  by  the  influx  of  aliens 
into  East  London  within  the  last  few  years.  As  to  the 
industrial  and  economical  effect  of  alien  immigration,  the 
Commissioners  say  (pars.   134,  135,  136)  : — 

Leaving  the  skilled  labour  market  out  of  the  question,  we  think  it  proved 
that  the  industrial  conditions  under  which  a  large  number  of  aliens  work  in  London 
fall  below  the  standard  which  ought,  alike  in  the  intei'ests  of  the  workmen  and 
the  community  at  large,  to  be  maintained. 

The  effects  of  the  alien  immigration  are  not  confined  to  the  occupations 
mentioned  above.  The  demand  for  labour  in  them  is  not  unlimited,  especially 
since  the  shoemaking  and  tailoring  trades  are  seasonal  and  fluctuate  widely  between 
periods  of  slackness  and  activity.  There  's,  consequently,  a  tendency  for  the 
immigrants  to  overflow  into  other  employments  ;  for  instance,  evidence  as  to 
the  large  increase  of  foreign  costermongers  and  other  street  traders  has  been  placed 
before  us.  This  has  caused  ill-feeling  and  friction  between  them  and  the  large 
body  of  Englishmen  employed  in  the  same  trades.  ^_  j    , 

Complaint  was  also  made  by  several  witnesses  with  regard  to  the  ill-effects 
which  immigration  has  had  upon  tlie  native  shopkeepers.  Their  interests  have 
suffered  in  two  ways,  for  while  there  is  a  natural  tendency,  and  even,  witli  regard 
to  certain  ai'ticles  of  food,  a  religious  obligation,  among  a  large  class  of  the 
immigrants  to  deal  only  with  persons  of  tlieir  own  i-ace,  the  great  displacement  of 
population  caused  by  immigration  has  operated  simultaneously  to  disperse  the 
former  customers  of  the  English  retailers.  We  consider  that  these  complaints 
are  not  without  foundation. 

At  pages  40 — 43  of  the  report,  the  Commissioners  state 
their  results  and  recommendations  : — • 
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RESULTS. 

262.  From  the  facts  placed  before  us,  many  of  which  are  above  summarised, 
it  seems  to  be  estabhshed  that  a  large  number  of  ahen  immigrants  have  during  the 
last  twenty  years  entered  the  country.  This  number  is  much  in  excess  of  those 
who  had  in  previous  years  reached  us.  The  excess  is  mainly  composed  of  Russians 
and  Poles,  who  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  Jewish  faith.  There  seems  to  be 
no  reason  to  anticipate  that  under  present  conditions  the  number  of  alien 
immigrants  arriving  here  in  future  years  will  be  diminished. 

263.  We  have  above  stated  the  opinions  we  entertain  of  the  condition, 
character,  and  conduct  of  these  alien  immigrants,  and  also  of  the  effect  their 
presence  has  upon  the  native  community  and  national  interests. 

264.  We  do  not  think  that  any  case  has  been  estabhshed  for  the  total  exclusion 
of  such  aliens,  and  it  would  certainly  be  undesirable  to  throw  any  unnecessary 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  entrance  of  foreigners  generally  into  this  country. 
But  we  are  of  opinion  that  in  respect  of  certain  classes  of  immigrants,  especially 
those  arriving  from  Eastern  Eui'ope,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  the  State 
generally  and  of  certain  localities  in  particular,  that  the  entrance  of  such  immigrants 
into  this  country  and  their  right  of  residence  here  should  be  placed  under  conditions 
and  regulations  coming  within  that  right  of  interference  which  every  country 
possesses  to  control  the  entrance  of  foreigners  into  it. 

265.  Such  regulations  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  made  in  order  to  prevent,  so 
far  as  possible,  this  country  being  burdened  with  the  presence  of  "  undesirable 
aliens,"  and  to  provide  for  their  repatriation  in  certain  cases. 

266.  But  we  think  that  the  greatest  evils  produced  by  the  presence  of  the 
ah'en  immigrants  here  are  the  overcrowding  caused  by  them  in  certain  districts 
of  London,  and  the  consequent  displacement  of  the  native  population.  There 
seems  little  likelihood  of  being  able  to  remedy  these  great  evils  by  the  enforcement 
of  any  law  api^licable  to  the  native  and  alien  population  alike.  We  therefore  think 
that  special  regulations  should  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  aliens  at 
their  own  will  choosing  their  residence  within  districts  already  so  overcrowded, 
that  any  addition  to  dwellers  within  it  must  produce  most  injurious  results. 

267.  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  rid  this  country  of 
the  presence  of  alien  criminals  (and  other  objectionable  characters). 

268.  We  think  it  must  be  the  duty  of  those  who  may  have  to  frame  legislation 
in  connection  with  this  subject  to  remember  that  they  ought  not  to  be  content  with 
reviewing  its  present  condition,  but  also  to  anticipate,  so  far  as  possible,  that  which 
is  likely  to  occur  in  the  future.  The  causes  that  have  so  largely  tended  to  produce 
the  conditions  above  referred  to  will  probably  continue,  and  if  this  be  so  the  evil 
will,  unless  checked  by  legislative  or  administrative  measures,  year  by  year  increase 
and  intensify. 
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269.    For  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  above  views  into  effect  we  make  the 
following  recommendations  : — 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

(1)  That  the  immigration  of  certain  classes  of  aliens  into  tliis  country  bo 
subjected  to  State  control  and  regulation  to  the  extent  hereinafter  mentioned. 

(2)  That  a  Department  of  Immigration  be  estabUshed,  either  in  connection 
with  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Local  Government  Board,  or  of  an  independent 
character. 

(3)  That  improved  methods  be  employed  to  secure  correct  statistical  returns 
relating  to  alien  immigration.  That  for  this  purpose  the  Act  of  6  WiUiam  IV.,  c.  11, 
be  repealed,  and  power  given  by  statute  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  make  provision 
by  regulations  for  obtaining  from  shipowners  returns  of  the  numbers  and  nationalities 
of  all  aUens  entering  or  departing  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  such  further 
information  as  may  be  thought  desirable.  These  regulations  to  apply  to  all  or  any 
specified  ports,  and  to  be  subject  to  such  conditions  or  modifications  as  may 
appear  expedient. 

(4)  That  legislative  power  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
following  suggestions  : — 

(a)  The  Immigration  Department  to  have  the  power  of  making  and 
enforcing  orders  and  regulations,  which  may  be  made  applicable  to 
immigration  generally,  or  to  vessels  arriving  at  or  from  certain  ports, 
or  to  certain  classes  of  immigrants. 

(b)  That  a  sufficient  staff  of  officers  be  appointed  by  the  Immigration 

Department  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  the 
orders  and  regulations  made  under  it. 

(c)  Power  should  be  conferred  upon  such  officers  to  make  such  enquiry  as 

may  be  possible  from  the  immigrants  upon  their  arrival  as  to  their 
character  and  condition,  and  if  such  officer  shall  have  reason  to  think 
that  any  immigrant  comes  within  any  of  the  classes  mentioned  as 
"  undesirables,"  viz.,  criminals,  prostitutes,  idiots,  lunatics,  persons  of 
notoriously  bad  character,  or  likely  to  become  a  charge  upon  public 
funds,  he  shall  report  the  case,  with  such  particulars  as  he  can  give, 
to  the  Immigration  Department. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Immigration  Department  to  act  uponany 

information  it  may  obtain  or  receive  in  order  to  carry  out  any  pro- 
visions which  may  be  made  in  respect  of  tlie  above  suggestion.  And 
provision  should  be  made  for  tlie  immediate  determination  of  anj- 
proceedings  taken  before  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  on  tlie 
arrival  of  the  immigrant,  pending  which  the  immigrant  may  be  placed 
under  suitable  charge. 
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(e)  Any    alien    immigrant,    who,    within    two    year^    of    his    arrival,    is 

ascertained  or  is  reasonably  supposed  to  be  : — a  criminal,  a  prostitute, 
a  person  living  on  the  proceeds  of  prostitution,  of  notoriously  bad 
character,  or  shall  become  a  charge  upon  public  funds,  except  from 
ill-health,  or  shall  have  no  visible  or  probable  means  of  support, 

May  be  ordered  by  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  to  leave  this 
country,  and  the  owner  of  the  vessel  on  which  such  immigrant  was 
brought  to  this  country  may  be  ordered  to  re-convey  him  to  the  port 
of  embarkation. 

(f)  In  reference  to  all  orders  of  repatriation,  due  regard  must  necessarily 

be  had  to  international  arrangements. 

(g)  Such    orders    and    regulations    to    include    provisions    for    medical 

examination  of  alien  immigrants  at  port  of  arrival.  In  cases  where 
an  immigrant  is  found  to  be  suffering  from  infectious  or  loathsome 
disease,  or  mental  incapacity,  the  medical  officer  to  have  power  to 
debar  such  immigrant  from  landing,  and  the  shipowner  to  be  compelled 
to  re-convey  the  immigrant  to  port  of  embarkation. 

(h)  Immigrants  on  arrival  to  give  the  information  demanded  from  them, 
refusal,  or  the  giving  of  false  information,  to  be  an  offence  under 
the  Act,  with  penalty  and  discretionary  power  of  repatriation  at 
expense  of  shipping  company. 

(5)   OVEECROWDING. 

(a)  That  every  effort  should  be  made  to  enforce  with  greater  efficiency  the 

existing  law  dealing  with  overcrowding,  and  that  increased  power 
should  be  obtained  for  certam  pvirposes,  especially  with  the  object  of 
bringing  all  dwelUngs  within  specified  areas  under  the  operation  of 
the  bye-laws  made  under  the  powers  of  the  PubUc  Health  Act. 

(b)  That  inquiry  should  be  made  by  the  Immigration  Department,  either 

upon  the  representation  of  the  local  authority  or  otherwise,  as  to  the 
existence  of  overcrowding  in  any  area. 

(c)  If  it  be  found  that  the  immigration  of  aliens  into  any  area  has  sub- 

stantially contributed  to  any  overcrowding,  and  that  it  is  expedient 
that  no  further  newly-arrived  ab'ens  should  become  residents  in  such 
area,  the  same  may  be  declared  to  be  a  prohibited  area. 

(d)  Full  notice  that  any  area  has  become  prohibited  should  be  given  at 

such  ports  of  embarkation  as  may  be  thought  necessary,  and  should 
be  communicated  to  the  immigrants  by  every  possible  means. 

(e)  That  on  their  arrival  in  this  country  enquiry  should  be  made  from 

the  immigrants  as  to  their  intended  destination.  If  any  one  should 
allege  his  intention  of  becoming  resident  in  a  prohibited  area,  he  shall 
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be  expressly  informed  of  the  regulation  affecting  prohibition.  All 
immigrants  to  be  furnished  with  a  Ust,  in  their  own  language,  of 
prohibited  areas. 

(f)  All  alien  immigrants  (not  trans-migrants)  coming  from  and  arriving  at 

certain  ports  to  be  registered.  On  registration,  a  place  of  residence 
or  intended  residence  to  be  given  by  the  aUen.  If  none  can  be  given, 
the  alien  to  furnish  such  residence  as  soon  as  obtained.  Any  change 
of  residence  during  the  first  two  years  of  residence  in  this  country 
to  be  notified. 

(g)  If  within  two  years  after  an  area  is  declared  to  be  prohibited,  any 

ah'en  who  has  arrived  in  this  country  after  such  declaration  shall  bo 
foimd  resident  within  such  area,  he  shall  be  removed  therefrom,  and 
shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence. 

(6)  Upon  conviction  of  any  felony  or  misdemeanour  upon  indictment  the  Judge 
may  direct  as  part  of  the  sentence  that  the  aUen  convicted  shall  leave  the  coimtry. 
If  such  direction  be  disobeyed,  the  aUen  may,  on  summary  conviction,  be  p\mished 
as  a  rogue  and  vagabond.  This  power  may  be  extended  to  convictions  for  certain 
offences  triable  by  Courts  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  ;  such  offences  to  be  specified 
by  statute. 

(7)  That  further  statutory  powers  should  be  obtained  for  regulating  the 
accommodation  upon  and  condition  of  foreign  immigrant  passenger  ships. 

To  the  recommendations  we  have  ventured  to  make  in  respect  of  restriction, 
it  may  be  objected  that  they  are  not  likely  to  prove  effective  in  preventing  the 
landing  of  undesirables  at  the  ports  of  this  country.  In  answer  to  this  objection 
we  desire  to  point  out  that,  in  making  these  recommendations,  we  have  been  guided 
by  the  opinion  we  entertain  that  the  suggestions  we  have  made,  if  carried  out,  will 
have  the  effect  of  deterring  aliens  of  the  undesirable  class  from  leaving  their  homes, 
and  also  of  inducing  the  shipping  companies  to  exercise  greater  care  in  selecting 
their  passengers. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  pu\)hcation  of  this  report,  and  the  prospect 
of  restrictive  legislation,  may  cause  those  who  intend  to  emigrate  to  anticipate  the 
proposed  restrictions,  and  thus  lead  to  an  immediate  and  immoderate  increase  of 
immigration,  and  a  consequent  accentuation  of  the  existing  evils  in  the  East  End  of 
London  and  elsewhere.  We  are  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  avoiding,  so  far 
as  possible,  such  a  result  of  our  labours  ;  and  we  would  venture  to  submit  the 
immediate  adoption  of  such  of  our  recommendations  as  can  be  introduced  without 
recourse  to  ParUament.  At  the  same  time  we  clearly  recognise  tliat  the  complete 
enforcement  of  the  system  we  propose  is  only  possible  by  legislation. 

Dated  this  10th  day  of  August,  190.3. 

(Signed)  James  of  Hereford,  Rothschild,  Alfred  Lyttelton, 
Kenelm  E.  Diguv,  W.  Evans-Gobdon,  Henry  Norman, 
W.  Vallance. 

()   '"> 
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THE    GOVERNMENT    AND    LEGISLATION. 

The  Home  Secretary  (the  Right  Hon.  A.  Akers-Douglas, 
M.P.),  speaking  at  Shoreditch,  on  Monday,  December  8th, 
1903,  said  :— 

There  was  another  sort  of  dumping,  and  that  was  the  dumping  of  the  undesirable 
alien.  It  was  a  growing  evil.  A  Royal  Commission  had  been  sitting,  and  its 
members  had  given  great  care  and  attention  to  the  subject,  and  he  would  like  to 
say,  that  none  among  them  had  rendered  greater  service  than  Major  Evans- Gordon 
— who  had  gone  all  over  the  world  to  find  out  the  truth  of  the  matter.  At  the  last 
census  the  total  population  of  this  country  was  41,500,000,  and  of  this  total  the 
aliens  numbered  286,900,  or  an  increase  in  twenty  years  of  over  150,000.  Of  these 
286,900  aliens,  135,300  resided  in  London,  and  54,300  were  living  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. In  Stepney  they  had  increased  since  1881  by  nearly  16,000.  There  were 
4,600  in  Bethnal  Green,  an  increase  from  925.  The  result  of  this  dumping  of  the 
foreign  ahen  here  was  the  overcrowding  of  an  already  over-populous  district  and 
the  displacement  thereby  of  the  native  population.  There  had  been  a  general 
increase  over  the  period  of  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  number  of  aliens,  and  if 
things  were  allowed  to  go  on  as  at  present — and  there  was  no  tendency  to  decrease, 
but  on  the  contrary  to  increase — he  feared  that  these  numbers  would  in  future 
years  still  further  increase.  He  certainly  thought  that  the  entrance  of  undesirable 
aliens  into  this  country,  and  their  right  to  reside  in  any  particular  district,  should 
be  placed  under  the  most  stringent  regulations.  But  there  were  aUens  and  aUens. 
Many  of  them  were  hard-working,  sober,  and  desirable,  so  far  as  social  order  went, 
and  were  also  desirable  citizens.  He  had  nothing  whatever  to  say  against  them, 
except  that  he  regretted  that  they  might  take  work  and  bread  away  from  a  certain 
number  of  Engh'shmen  ;  but  it  was  only  fair  to  say  that  they  were  extremely  loyal 
and  law-abiding  citizens.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had  undesirable  aliens  among 
them,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  crime  of  this  country  and  of  the  districts 
in  London  was  committed  by  them.  The  criminal  statistics  showed  that  in  1901 
the  native-born  iJopulation  in  England  and  Wales  was  32,000,000.  Of  these, 
166,000,  or  0.52  per  cent.,  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment ;  whereas  of  the  alien 
population,  2,880,  or  1.16  per  cent.,  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  In  1902, 
the  number  of  aUen  prisoners  rose  to  3,446.  As  these  figures  were  not  confined  to 
first  convictions,  but  extended  very  largely  to  habitual  criminals,  he  thought  the 
time  had  come  when  some  stringent  measures  should  be  taken  in  order  to  deal 
with  this  question.  There  were  constant  complaints  from  judges,  the  Recorder 
of  the  City  of  London,  and  the  Metropohtan  pohce  magistrates,  of  the  amount  of 
work  thrown  upon  the  Courts,  and  of  the  expense  imposed  upon  the  country  by  the 
maintenance  of  these  criminal  aliens,  who  oughtj  in  his  opinion,  to  be  deported 
from  this  country.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Government  a  strong  case  had  been  made 
out  before  the  Royal  Commission,  and  the  matter  was  receiving  the  very  gravest 
attention  from  the  Government.  It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  him  to  anticipate 
any  announcement  on  the  subject  which  might  be  contained  in  the  King's  Speech 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament ;  but  he  was  able  to  give  the  meeting  the  assurance 
that  the  question  was  receiving  the  very  carefuF  consideration  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  and  they  had  every  desire  to  find  a  speedy  remedy. 
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MUNICIPAL    TRADING, 


A  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Municipal  Trading  was 
appointed  by  Parliament  in  May,  1900,  but  the  inquiry  was 
interrupted  by  the  rising  of  Parliament,  and  no  report  on 
the  subject  was  made. 

Another  Select  Committee  was  appointed  in  May,  1903, 
but,  owing  to  the  short  time  at  their  disposal,  the  Committee 
confined  their  inquiry  to  the  system  of  municipal  account 
keeping. 

Their  report,  dated  July  22nd,  1903,  stated  : — 

The  Committee  recommend  that  a  uniform  system  of  audit  should  be  apphed 
to  all  the  major  local  authorities,  viz.,  the  councils  of  coimties,  cities,  towns,  burghs, 
and  of  urban  districts,  and  their  recommendations  are  accordingly  as  follows : — 

(a)  The  existing  system  of  audit  apphcable  to  corporations,  county 
councils  and  urban  district  councils  in  England  and  Wales  be  abolished. 

(b)  Auditors,  being  members  of  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants,  or  of 
the  Incorporated  Society  of  Accountants  and  Auditors,  should  be  appointed 
by  the  three  classes  of  local  authorities  just  mentioned. 

(c)  In  every  case  the  appointment  should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  after  hearing  any  objections  made  by  ratepayers, 
and  the  auditor,  who  should  hold  office  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years, 
should  be  eUgible  for  re-appointment,  and  should  not  be  dismissed  by  the 
local  authority  without  the  sanction  of  the  Board. 

(d)  In  the  event  of  any  disagreement  between  the  local  authority  and  the 
auditor  as  to  his  remuneration,  the  Local  Government  Board  should  liave 
power  to  determine  the  matter. 

(e)  The  Scots  practice  of  appointing  auditors  from  a  distance,  in  preference 
to  local  men,  to  audit  the  accounts  of  tmall  burghs  should  in  similar  cases 
be  adopted  in  England. 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  should  he  made  clear  by  statute  or 
regulation  that  the  duties  of  those  entrusted  with  the  audit  of  '.ocal  accounts  are 
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not  confined  to  mere  certification  of  figures.     They  tlierefore  further  recommend 
that — 

(a)  The  auditor  shoiild  have  the  right  of  access  to  all  such  papers,  books, 
accounts,  vouchers,  sanctions  for  loans,  and  so  forth,  as  are  necessaiy  for 
his  examination  and  certificate. 

(b)  He  should  be  entitled  to  require  from  officers  of  the  authority  such 
information  and  explanation  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
his  duties. 

(c)  He  should  certify  : — 

(i.)    That  he  has  found  the  accounts  in  order,  or  otherwise,  as  the  case 

may  be  ; 
(ii.)    That  separate  accounts  of  all  trading  undertakings  have  been  kept, 

and  that  every  charge  which  each  ought  to  bear  has  been  duly  debited  ; 

(iii.)  That  in  his  opinion  the  accounts  issued  present  a  true  and  correct 
view  of  the  transactions  and  results  of  trading  (if  any)  for  the  period 
under  investigation. 

(iv.)  That  due  provision  has  been  made  out  of  revenue  for  the  repayment 
of  loans,  that  all  items  of  receipts  and  expenditure  and  all  known 
liabilities  have  been  brought  into  account,  and  that  the  value  of  all 
assets  has  in  all  cases  been  fairly  stated. 

Auditors  should  be  required  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  necessity  of  reserve 
funds,  of  amounts  set  aside  to  meet  depreciation  and  obsolescence  of  plant,  in 
addition  to  the  statutory  sinking  funds,  and  of  the  adequacy  of  such  amounts. 

The' auditor  should  also  be  required  to  present  a  report  to  the  local  authority. 
Such  report  should  include  observations  upon  any  matters  as  to  which  he  has  not 
been  satisfied,  or  which  in  his  judgment  called  for  special  notice,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  any  assets  taken  into  account. 

The  local  authority  should  forward  to  the  Local  Government  Board  both  the 
detailed  accoiints  and  the  report  of  the  auditor  made  upon  them.  It  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  auditor  to  report  independently  to  the  Board  any  case  in  which  an 
authority  declines  to  carry  out  any  recommendation  made  by  him. 

A  printed  copy  of  the  accounts,  with  the  certificate  and  report  of  the  auditor 
thereon,  should  be  supplied  by  the  local  authority  to  any  ratepayer  at  a  reasonable 
charge. 

(Report  on  Mmiicipal  TratUug,  No.  270,  VM.i.) 

If  these  recommendations  become  law,  the  proper  and 
adequate  audit  of  the  accounts  of  local  authorities  would 
be  secured,  and  the  ratepayers  would  then  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  real  results  of  the  various  trading  undertakings  carried 
on  by  the  local  authorities. 
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The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  Bart.,  M.P., 
in  a  speech  he  delivered  at  Cheltenham,  on  5th  December, 
1903,  said  :— 

There  is  in  some  quarters  a  strong  feeling  against  what  is  called  "  municipal 
trading."  I  do  not  thiak  that  anything  j^ovi  have  done  here  can  be  properly 
described  as  going  beyond  the  true  functions  of  the  municipalitj'.  But,  even  if  it 
were  possible,  I  should  say  that,  if  a  municipality  takes  care  that  its  constituents, 
the  ratepayers,  have  as  full  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  it  is  doing  as  the 
shareholders  in  a  well-managed  public  company,  there  need  not  be  much  fear  as 
to  the  proper  administration  of  its  affairs.  It  seems  to  me  vital  that  in  all  these 
matters  the  ratepayers  should  have  periodically  placed  before  them  the  fullest 
and  clearest  account  of  the  assets  of  their  several  undertakings,  of  the  profit  or  the 
loss  that  maj^  be  incurred  by  any  of  them,  of  the  necessary  provision  for  the 
depreciation  of  plant,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  of  the  provision  made  for 
repaying  loans — not  out  of  fresh  loans — but  out  of  rates.  And  to  secure  this  there 
must  be  a  proper  audit  of  municipal  accounts  of  all  kinds,  conducted  by  qualified 
and  independent  auditors,  who  will  show,  to  the  imderstanding  of  the  most  unskilled 
persons,  precisely  on  what  tlie  rates  are  being  spent  and  what  advantages  they 
have  secured. 

The  question  of  municipal  trading  is  fully  dealt  with  by 
Major  Leonard  Darwin,  in  his  recently  published  work 
"  Municipal  Trade,"  published  by  John  Murray.  A  summary 
of  his  conclusions  is  impossible  in  this  short  article,  but 
particular  attention  may  be  directed  to  his  chapter  on 
municipal  house  building.  For  further  information  on  the 
question,  see  the  following  : — 

Municipal  Trading  Select  Committee,  1900 ;    evidence. 

Municipal  Trading  Select   Committee,  1903  ;  evidence  and 

report. 

Tunes  articles  on  "  Municipal  Socialism,"  1902. 

Municipal  Trading,  Report  of  Conference  convened  by 
London  Municipal  Society,  May  28th,  1902. 

Municipal  Trading  alias  Socialism,  by  J.  Ratcliffe 
Cousins,  L.C.C. 
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VAUXHALL     BRIDGE— DELAY     IN     REBUILDING. 

The  long  delay  in  the  rebuilding  of  Vauxhall  Bridge  is  a 
strong  example  of  inefficient  Progressive  administration. 

As  long  ago  as  1892,  Mr.  John  Hutton,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council,  in  his  annual  review  of  the  Council's  work,  stated — 

The  dangerous  condition  of  Vauxhall  Bridge  is  a  matter  which  is  forcing  itself 
upon  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Council. 

The  yearly  report  of  the  Bridges  Committee  also  stated 
that — 

The  question  of  rebuilding  the  Bridge  will  have  to  be  considered  by  the 
Council. 

Despite  the  urgency  of  the  matter — 

The  Council  did  not  consider  it  expedient  to  include  the  rebuilding  of  Vauxhall 
Bridge  in  its  Improvements  Bill  for  1894.  In  that  year  the  Bridges  Committee 
stated  that  the  cost  of  a  new  bridge  would  be  about  £454,000  ;  that  the  foundations 
of  the  Bridge  were  weak,  but  that  a  sudden  collapse  of  the  Bridge  need  not  be 
apprehended,  as  it  is  anticipated  that  warning  of  impending  failure  would  be  given. 
At  the  same  time,  the  rebuilding  of  the  Bridge  should  not  be  much  longer  postponed. 
— {Annual  Report,  1895.) 

In  1895,  the  Vauxhall  Bridge  Bill  was  introduced  into 
Parliament  by  the  Council,  and  passed.  It  was  then  estimated 
that  the  cost  would  be  about  £380,000,  including  £30,000  for 
a  temporary  bridge,  and  £74,000  for  the  purchase  of  property 
required  for  forming  the  approaches. 

During  1897,  the  erection  of  a  temporary  bridge  was 
proceeded  with.  The  erection  of  piers  and  dolphins  was 
entrusted  to  the  Works  Department.  On  the  21st  January, 
1898,  the  half-yearly  report  of  the  Department  {Minutes , 
25th  January,  1898,)  showed  that  the  final  estimate  of  £11,265 
had  been  exceeded  by  £2,266. 
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On  the  18th  August,  1898,  the  temporary  bridge  was  opened 
to  the  public.  Meanwhile,  the  design  for  the  new  bridge  had 
engaged  the  continued  attention  of  the  Bridges  Committee. 
On  February  22nd,  1898,  the  design  submitted  for  the  bridge 
was  adopted  by  the  Council,  and  the  engineer  was 
instructed  to  prepare  the  necessary  contract,  plans,  sections 
and  specifications. 

On  the  26tli  July,  1898,  the  Bridges  Committee  reported 
that  they  had  considered  tenders  received  for  the  building  of 
that  portion  of  the  new  Vauxhall  Bridge  up  to  the  springing 
level  of  the  arches,  and  recommended  that  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  Pethick  Bros.,  amounting  to  £165,435,  be  accepted. 

On  the  13th  December,  1898,  the  Works  Department 
half-yearly  return  stated  that  the  construction  approaches 
to  the  Vauxhall  temporary  bridge,  estimated  to  cost  £3,940, 
had  been  exceeded  by  £263. 

On  the  30th  July,  1901,  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
reported  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  apply  to  Parliament 
next  session  for  extensions  of  time  for  the  execution  of  work 
in  connection  with  the  Vauxhall  Bridge  Act,  1895. 

On  the  1st  July,  1902,  a  report  of  the  Bridges  Committee 
on  the  delay  in  executing  the  work  was  presented  to  the 
Council.  It  stated  that  the  order  to  commence  work  was 
given  by  the  engineer  to  Messrs.  Pethick  Bros,  in  September, 
1898,  and  the  work  should  have  been  completed  in  March, 
1901.  The  Committee  were,  however,  unable  to  hold  out  any 
hope  of  the  Council  entering  into  a  contract  for  the  construction 
of  the  superstructure  until  the  early  part  of  1903.  "  The 
unfortunate    delay "    was    attributed    to    natural    and    other 
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difficulties ;  the  stringent  restrictions  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy ;  the  erection  of  coffer  dams  not  originally 
contemplated ;  the  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining 
possession  of  part  of  the  foreshore  ;  and  the  great  depth  of 
the  old  Westminster  abutment.  Claims  for  extra  work  had 
been  made  by  the  contractors,  and  this  was  recommended  to 
be  settled  by  the  contractors  agreeing  to  take  £10,933,  and  to 
complete  their  contract  not  later  than  31st  December,  1902. 
This  recommendation,  after  being  withdrawn,  was  ultimately 
adopted. 

On   the    29th    October,    1902,    a   report    of   the    Bridges 
Committee  stated  that — 

The  question  of  the  rebuilding  of  Vauxhall  Bridge  had  been  before  the  Council 
for  the  last  twelve  years,  although  it  was  not  until  1895  that  Parliamentary  powers 
were  obtained  to  undertake  the  reconstruction,  After  the  passing  of  the  Vauxhall 
Bridge  Act  some  three  years  elapsed  before  the  contract  for  the  demolition  of  the 
old  structure  and  partial  construction  of  the  new  piers  and  abutments  was  let  to 
Messrs.  Pethick.  The  Council  will  remember  that  the  proposal  in  1897  was  to 
construct  a  five-arched  steel  bridge,  with  granite-faced  piers  and  abutments,  but 
that  when  the  sketch  was  submitted  it  was  rejected  upon  the  grounds  that  it  did 
not  possess  those  features  which  it  was  thought  a  crossing  of  such  importance 
should  exhibit.  Some  eighteen  months  later,  as  the  result  of  much  deliberation, 
a  design  was  submitted  and  adopted  by  the  Council  showing  the  granite  bridge 
backed  with  concrete,  which  not  only  had  an  appearance  of  stability  and  massive- 
ness,  but  which,  it  was  believed,  gave  general  satisfaction.  Having  regard,  therefore, 
to  the  time  and  talent  which  have  been  spent  upon  the  design  and  proposed  con- 
struction of  the  bridge,  in  a  manner  which  has  been  regarded  as  so  satisfactory, 
and  which  would  have  embodied  the  principle  upon  which  the  Thames  Embankments 
were  constructed,  we  greatly  regret  to  find  that  circumstances  have  arisen  which 
will  necessitate  the  Council  having  to  revert  to  its  original  conception  and  build 
a  steel  bridge  with  stone  piers.  ...  In  1898,  when  a  concrete  bridge  was 
substituted  for  the  original  form  of  construction,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  head- 
way of  the  arches,  owing  to  the  centreing  required  for  the  support  of  the  concrete 
arch  during  construction,  would  have  to  be  temporarily  reduced,  and  a  clause 
authorising  the  lowering  was  accordingly  inserted  in  the  General  Powers  Bill  of  that 
session,  but  was  subsequently  withdrawn,  as  it  was  represented  to  us  that  a  method 
of  construction  had  been  discovered  which  woidd  obviate  the  temporary  headways 
at  the  centre  of  the  arches  being  less  than  the  prescribed  18  ft.  and  15  ft. 
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Owing  to  deviation  from  the  width  of  the  openings 
specified  in  the  Act,  an  action  for  diimages  done  to  the  pro- 
tective works  at  the  Bridge,  by  the  tug  "  Frank,"  was  lost  by 
the  contractors.  The  Engineer  then  reported  that  he  could 
not  carry  out  the  construction  of  a  concrete  arch.  The 
Committee  recommended  : — 

(a)  That  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of  22ncl  February,  1898,  directing  that 
the  new  Vauxhall  Bridge  be  a  granite  bridge,  backed  with  concrete,  be  rescinded. 

(b)  That  the  estimate  of  £170,000,  submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee,  for 
the  building  of  the  superstructure  of  the  new  Vauxhall  Bridge,  be  approved,  and 
that  an  expenditure  up  to  that  amount  be  sanctioned  ;  that  the  design  submitted, 
showing  a  steel  elhptical  arch  structure,  be  adopted,  and  that  the  engineer  be 
instructed  to  prepare  the  necessary  contract,  plans  and  specification. 

This  was  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  stated  that  they 
had — 

Inquired  of  the  Bridges  Committee  whether  they  anticipated  any  further 
expenditure  in  respect  of  the  new  Vauxhall  Bridge  other  than  that  provided  for 
in  the  votes  already  passed,  and  the  estimate  of  £170,000  now  submitted,  and  they 
learn  that  a  further  sum  of  upwards  of  £10,000  will  probably  be  required  for  property. 
This,  however,  is  partly  contingent  upon  the  carrying  througli  of  a  proposed  arrange- 
ment for  an  exchange  of  property  and  the  execution  of  certain  works,  and  the 
negotiations  are  not  yet  completed.  The  Parliamentary  estimate  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Bridge  amounted  to  £484,000,  comprising  £74,000  for  property, 
£30,000  for  the  construction  of  a  temporary  bridge,  and  £380,000  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  bridge.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  Council  has  voted  £341,092,  which 
sum,  with  the  present  estimate  of  £170,000,  will  make  £511,092,  or  £27,092  more 
than  the  total  Parliamentary  estimate,  and,  as  stated  above,  a  further  sum  of  at  least 
£10,000  will  probably  be  required.  The  excess  has  arisen  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  property  and  the  construction  of  the  temporary  bridge.  The  Council 
has  already  passed  supplemental  votes  for  projjcrty  amounting  to  £40,000.  On 
tlie  temporary  bridge  there  has  been  an  excess  of  £8,745,  but  on  the  construction 
of  the  new  bridge  it  appears  that  there  may  be  a  saving  of  £30,000. 

On  the  20th  October,  1903,  a  report  of  the  Bridges 
Committee  set  out  the  tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  super- 
structure (for  information  as  to  British  versus  Belgian  steel, 
see  "  Foreign  Contracts  "  article)  and  a  tender  by  Mr.  Charles 
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Wall,  of  Chelsea,    amounting  to   £142,942,   was   accepted   by 
the  Council. 

In  the  result,  the  Bridge  will,  if  no  further  unforeseen 
delays  occur,  be  completed  in  two  or  three  years  hence — 
fourteen  years  after  the  date  when  the  necessity  for  rebuilding 
it  was  declared  to  be  urgent.  The  sole  responsibility  for  the 
delay  and  the  blunders  in  connection  with  this  work  rests 
upon  the  Progressive  Party  in  the   Council. 

It  may  be  added  that  Lambeth  Bridge  was,  in  1892,  also 
stated  to  be  in  a  bad  condition,  but  its  reconstruction  has 
not  yet  been  undertaken. 
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Conservatives    and    the    Non-Contentious 
Work    of  the    Council. 


It  is  a  favourite  device  of  Progressive  speakers  to  expatiate 
upon  the  details  of  the  ordinary  administrative  work  of  one 
of  the  wholly  non-political  departments  of  the  Council ; 
to  dilate  upon  the  importance  of  this  work,  and  of  the  careful 
and  conscientious  way  in  which  it  is  executed  ;  and  then  to 
take  all  the  credit  of  it  to  the  Progressive  party.  In  effect 
they  say,  look  how  well  the  County  Council  Parks  are  managed  ; 
see  how  our  inspectors  are  checking  the  use  of  false  weights 
and  measures  ;  observe  how  many  prizes  and  certificates  the 
Technical  Education  Board  is  distributing  to  your  children ; 
therefore  vote  for  the  Progressive  candidates. 

In  reality  there  can  be  no  more  misleading  chain  of 
reasoning  than  this — there  can  be  no  conclusion  less  justified 
by  the  facts. 

Let  us  examine  the  history  of  the  parks  and  open  spaces  Parks  and 
now  vested  in  the  Council,  and  see  how  their  management  is  spaces, 
actually  carried  on. 

As  regards  the  acquisition  of  new  parks  and  open  spaces, 
all  parties  and  all  individuals  on  the  Council  have  been  equally 
zealous.  But  of  the  whole  area  of  some  4,879  acres,  which 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Council,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  no  less  than  2,964  acres  had  been  acquired  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  and  were  transferred  from  it  to  tlie 
County  Council. 
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It  must  also  be  remembered  that  as  regards  the  cost  of 
the  acquisition  of  new  open  spaces,  the  Council  only  makes  a 
contribution  to  the  total  purchase  price.  In  many  instances, 
large  sums  have  also  been  supplied  by  local  bodies,  and  by 
individual  benefactors. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  Brockwell  Park,  the  cost  of  the 
acquisition  was  in  all  about  £120,000.  Towards  this  the 
County  Council  contributed  £61,000,  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners gave  £25,000,  the  Lambeth  Vestry  £20,000,  the 
Camberwell  Vestry  £6,000,  the  Newington  Vestry  £5,000, 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  £500,  and  private  donors 
the  remainder. 

In  the  case  of  the  Postmen's  Park,  the  cost  of  acquisition 
was  about  £12,000.  To  this  the  Postmaster-General  gave 
£5,000,  City  Parochial  Foundation  £1,000,  City  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  £2,500,  public  subscriptions  £1,800,  Metro- 
politan Public  Gardens  Association  £500,  the  City  Corporation 
£500,  and  the  County  Council  £500. 

In  the  case  of  one  of  the  latest  and  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  gardens  that  have  been  obtained  for  London's  use,  viz., 
Golder's  Hill,  the  total  cost  of  acquisition  was  about  £41,000. 
Towards  this  the  London  County  Council  gave  £12,000,  while 
amongst  other  bodies  the  Hampstead  Vestry  gave  £10,000, 
the  Marylebone  and  St.  Pancras  Vestries  £1,000  each.  North 
St.  Pancras  £1,000,  the  City  Parochial  Charities  £1,000,  and 
some  £14,000  was  collected  from  private  subscribers. 

In  the  case  of  Eltham  Park,  41 J  acres,  the  Council  voted 
£4,675 ;  the  Woolwich  Borough  Council  contributing  one- 
half  of  the  purchase  money  and  costs. 

Fulham  Park. — The  Council  contributed  £12,000  towards 
the  cost  (estimated  at  £16,957  10s.)  of  embanking  and  laying 
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out  8j  acres  of  land,  known  as  Fielder's  Meadow,  which  had 
been  presented  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to  the 
Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Fulham,  for  addition 
to  Fulham  Park.  The  London  County  Council  had  previously 
contributed  £17,500  towards  the  cost  of  other  portions  of  this 
park.  The  total  cost  of  the  park  amounted  to  £52,202  10s.  ; 
the  Council's  contribution  is  £29,500,  but  in  agreeing  to  make 
this  large  contribution,  the  Council  had  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  Borough  Council  will  bear  in  perpetuity  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  park. 

It  is  true  that  the  subsequent  maintenance  of  nearly  all 
these  parks  and  gardens  is  borne  by  the  Council,  and  that  they 
are  managed  by  it.  They  are  managed  by  and  through  its 
Parks  Committee.  This  Committee  has  always  remained 
untainted  by  party  spirit.  Councillors  of  all  shades  of  political 
opinion  have  harmoniously  co-operated  upon  it.  Its  Chair- 
men have  been  chosen  equally  from  either  side  ;  and  on  the 
Council,  as  a  whole,  whenever  any  question  has  arisen  as  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  new  open  space,  or  as  to  the  adornment 
or  management  of  an  existing  one,  Conservatives  have  ever 
displayed  the  most  enlightened  desire  to  make  this  department 
of  the  Council's  work  an  unquestionable  success. 

With  regard  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  weights 
Weights  and  Measures  Acts,  even  an  electioneering  Progressive 
can  hardly  pretend  that  his  party  are  entitled  to  any  peculiar 
credit  in  this  respect.  Every  Councillor  is  anxious  to  give 
effect  to  the  beneficial  provisions  of  the  several  Acts  dealing 
with  this  subject,  all  of  which  were  passed  in  Conservative 
Parliaments,  at  the  instance  of  Conservative  Ministers. 


and 
measures. 


With    regard    to    the    uncontroversial    branches    of    tlie  The  true 
Council's  work,  the  true  view  then  is  tin's  :    The  many  usel'ul 


view. 
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powers  of  this  kind  that  the  Council  exercises  have,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  been  the  outcome  of  Conservative  legis- 
lation. Conservatives  wish  to  see  the  Council  making  use  of 
these  powers  with  zeal  and  vigilance.  They  ask  their  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Council  to  devote  their  time  and  energies  to 
the  efficient  discharge  of  these — their  proper  duties,  and  not 
to  waste  them  in  futile  attempts  at  impracticable  legislation. 

It  is  to  Conservatives,  therefore,  that  the  electors  can 
most  confidently  look  for  a  careful  and  zealous  execution  of 
the  administrative  functions  of  the  Council,  and  all  electors 
who  wish  to  see  the  existing  laws  well  administered,  and  who 
are  anxious  that  the  Council,  through  them,  should  strive  to 
make  London  a  beautiful,  convenient  and  healthy  city,  must 
vote  for  Conservative  in  preference  to  Radical  candidates. 

THE    COUNCIL'S    COMMITTEES. 

The  following  short  account  of  the  work  of  the  Standing 
and  other  Committees  of  the  Council  shows  the  variety  and 
extent  of  its  powers,  and  the  importance  of  the  duties  in  the 
efficient  discharge  of  which  the  Conservatives  have  taken  a 
prominent  part : — 

Asylums.  The   Asylwus   Committee   is   responsible   for   the   care   of 

nearly  17,000  lunatics  and  imbeciles.  Eight  asylums  are  at 
present  occupied,  and  a  ninth  is  in  contemplation. 

The  Bridges  Committee  maintains  and  repairs  eleven 
bridges  over  the  Thames,  Woolwich  Free  Ferry  and  Blackwall 
Tunnel.  It  is  the  authority  to  enforce  the  Prevention  of 
Floods  Act,  and  initiates  and  carries  out  schemes  for  new 
river  crossings. — For  special  article  on  Vauxhall  Bridge,  see 
page  248. 
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The  Building  Act  Committee  discharges  the  duties  under,  BuUding 
among  other  Acts,  the  London  Building  Act  of  1894:  —"  This 
important  measure,  which  concerns  the  County  of  London 
outside  the  city  exclusively,  consolidates  and  amends  the  law 
relating  to  streets  and  buildings  in  London.  It  contains 
provisions  with  respect  to  the  formation  and  widening  of 
streets  ;  lines  of  building  frontage  ;  naming  and  numbering  of 
houses  ;  open  spaces  about  buildings,  and  heights  of  buildings  ; 
construction  of  buildings  ;  special  and  temporary  buildings 
and  wooden  structures  ;  dangerous  and  neglected  structures  ; 
dwelling-houses  on  low-lying  land ;  sky-signs,  and  other 
matters.  The  Act  also  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
superintending  architect  of  Metropolitan  buildings  and  of 
district  surveyors.  It  also  provides  for  the  constitution  of  a 
tribunal  of  appeal,  to  hear  and  determine  appeals  against  the 
decisions  of  the  Council  and  of  the  superintending  architect 
in  certain  cases."  Other  duties  are  the  naming  and  numbering 
of  streets  ;  examination  of  factories,  with  a  view  to  requiring 
reasonable  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  ;  Hcensing  of  sky- 
signs. 

The  Corporate  Property  Committee  has  the  management  of 
all  lands  and  buildings  belonging  to  the  Council.  But  the 
exceptions  are  so  numerous  and  important  that  practically 
the  work  of  the  Committee  is  concerned  with  merely  the  odds 
and  ends  of  the  Council's  property. 

The  chief  work  of  the  Committee  has  been  in  connection  charities, 
with  advising  the  Council  upon  the  schemes  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners.     It  also  has  power  to  contribute  to  the  expense 
of  inquiries  into  charities  for  the  benefit  of  the  county. 

The    question    of   the    abandonment   of   licensed   houses,  ^^andon. 
acquired  in  connection  with  street  improvements,  also  comes  licences. 

before  this  Committee. 

B 
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Staff  of  The   Estdblishnent   Committee. — The   chief   work   of   this 

London 

County       Committee  is  the  management  of  the  staff,  which,  owing  to 

Council.  .  .  _,.,.. 

the  steadily  growing  work  of  the  Council,  is  continually 
increasing.  In  January,  1889,  the  number  of  officials  on 
yearly  salary  at  the  Central  Office  was  164  ;  in  March,  1903, 
it  had  risen  to  546.  There  are  also  about  322  temporary  and 
other  assistants  at  weekly  salaries,  37  lady  typists,  58  mes- 
sengers, caretakers,  office  cleaners,  &c.,  40  chainmen  and 
60  charwomen.  The  provision  of  a  new  County  Hall  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Committee  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  a  special  Sites  Committee  is  now  inquiring  as  to 
the  best  position  for  such  an  edifice.  At  present  the  staff 
is  most  inadequately  housed. 

The  Finance  Committee  {see  article — L.C.C.  Finance  and 
Lord  Welby's  Speech). — The  Committee  super\ases  the  accounts, 
advises  on  all  borrowings  by  local  bodies  for  which  the  Council's 
sanction  is  required,  reports  upon  the  financial  aspects  of  all 
new  projects,  and  has  charge  of  the  Council's  debt,  the  Con- 
solidated Loan  Fund,  &c. 


Fire 

statistics. 


The  Fire  Brigade  Committee  controls,  maintains  and  manages 
the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  established  in  1865.  The 
staff  consists  of  1,259  officers  and  men  ;  70  land  fire  engine 
stations  and  59  smaller  stations  ;  75  steam  fire  engines  on 
land  and  water  and  19  manual  engines  ;  43|^  miles  of  hose 
and  204  fire  escapes.  There  are  294  horses,  841  fire  alarms, 
and  over  27,000  hydrants.  The  brigade  attended  3,574  fires 
last  year ;  there  were  also  857  false  alarms,  and  another  296 
calls  proved  to  be  for  chimneys  on  fire. 

The  General  Purposes  Committee  consists  of  one  elected 
representative  from  each  Standing  Committee,  usually  the 
chairman,  with  the  addition  of  ten  members  directly  elected 
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by  the  Council.  Its  work  is  mainly  of  an  advisory  nature.  It 
reports  upon  the  methods  of  the  administrative  work  of  the 
Council ;  makes  suggestions  as  to  the  Standing  Orders  and 
the  work  of  the  various  Committees  ;  and  reports  to  the 
Council  on  questions  affecting  the  appointment,  pay,  duties, 
&c.,  of  the  chief  officials.  New  duties  delegated  to  the  Council 
by  x4ct  of  Parliament,  or  by  order  of  any  Government  depart- 
ment, are  considered  and  reported  upon  by  this  Committee. 

The   Committee   also   considers   and  reports   as  to   what  Preserva- 

tion  of 

course   the    Council    should    adopt    with    reference    to    the  Mstoric, 

.     .  .         .  .  &c., 

proposed  destruction  of  any  buildings  of  historic  or  architec-  buildings. 

tural    interest.     In    this    connection    the    debates    upon    the 

proposal  to  preserve  Rutty's  house,  at  Bromley,  and  No.  17, 

Fleet  Street,  will  be  remembered. 

The  Highways  Committee. — The  powers  of  this  Committee  Highways, 
relate   to    electric   lighting,    gates   and    bars,    highways    and 
streets,  locomotives,  main  roads,  monuments,  overhead  wires, 
subways,  tramways  and  railways. — The  question  of  tramways 
is  dealt  with  under  the  head  of  "  Locomotion,"  page  104. 

The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Committee. — See 
special  article  on  page  87. 

The  Improvements  Committee  are  charged  with  the  con- 
sideration of  all  questions  relating  to  Street  Improvements 
in  the  County  of  London,  and  the  carrying  out  of  all  street 
improvements  authorized  by  ParHament.  The  estimated  net 
cost  of  all  the  county  improvements  now  being  carried  out 
by  the  Council  is  £5,186,806.  The  gross  capital  outlay  in 
respect  to  these  improvements,  without  deducting  recoupment 
to  be  obtained  by  disposal  of  surplus  lands,  is  estimated 
at  £10,964,150.— /See  also  article  on   "  Street   Improvements," 

page  130. 

R  2 
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The  Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools  Committee. — This 
Committee  is  charged  with  the  management  and  control  of 
the  Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools  belonging  to  the 
Council,  at  Mayford  and  Feltham. 

Inebriates'  The  Inebriates''  Acts  Committee  deals  with  all  matters  in 

homes. 

connection  with  the  Inebriates  Act,  1898.  It  maintains, 
manages  and  controls  institutions  under  that  Act ;  has  power  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  the  current  expenditure  of  such  institu- 
tions ;  and  supervises  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Council 
with  the  authorities  of  certified  reformatories  and  retreats 
for  the  reception  of  inebriates.  It  also  licenses  retreats  within 
the  County  of  London. 

The  Local  Government  and  Taxation  Committee. — This  Com- 
mittee deals  with  the  following  matters : — London  local 
taxation  and  local  government ;  county  boundaries  ;  division 
of  parishes  into  wards  ;  questions  arising  between  the  Council 
and  other  local  bodies  not  specifically  referred  to  any  other 
Committee  ;  the  assessment  of  property  for  rates  ;  the  division 
of  Parliamentary  boroughs  and  electoral  divisions  into  polling 
districts,  for  the  purposes  of  Parliamentary  and  County 
Council  elections. — See  under  "  Taxation,"  page  184. 

By-laws.  The   Committee   also    suggests    by-laws   to    the    Council, 

under  section  23  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882, 
which  provides  that  "  the  Council  may,  from  time  to  time, 
make  such  by-laws  as  to  them  seem  meet  for  the  good  rule 
and  government  of  the  county."  Some  important  by-laws 
have  been  passed  relating  to  street  noises,  betting  and  other 
nuisances. 

Main  The  Main  Drainage  Committee  deals  with  the  great  system 

of  main  drainage  laid  down  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
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Works.  The  total  amount  of  sewage  treated  during  the 
year  ended  March  31st,  1903,  was  over  89,556  millions  of 
gallons,  and  the  weight  of  sludge  sent  to  sea  was  2,620,000 
millions  of  tons. — See  also  article  on  "  Main  Drainage — 
Floodings,"  page  76. 

The  Parks  and  Oven  Spaces  Committee  controls  and  main-  ^^^ks  and 

"■  open 

tains   the   parks,   gardens   and   open   spaces   belonging  to   or  spaces. 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council.     The  Council  is  only 
one  of  several  authorities  for  the  management  of  the  lungs 
of  London.     The  authorities  maintaining  open  spaces  are  : — 


His  Majesty's  Government    . 

1,875| 

acres. 

London  County  Council 

4,879 

>» 

City  Corporation 

6,559 

55 

Borough  Councils 

220 

55 

Conservators  of  Commons 

1,200 

55 

Metropolitan  Public  Gardens 

Association 

6 

>> 

Private  Persons  and  Compan 

ies       . .            41j 

55 

consists  of  twelve  to  fifteen  members,  with  the  addition  of  not  work, 
more  than  fifteen  members  of  the  Legislature  who  are  members 
of  the  Council.  It  undertakes  the  duty  of  preparing  and 
promoting  all  Bills  sanctioned  by  the  Council,  and  of  con- 
sidering all  Provisional  Orders  and  Bills  in  Parliament  affecting 
the  county. 

The  Public  Control  Committee  deals  with  the  following 
subjects  :  contagious  diseases  of  animals,  coroners,  explosives, 
gas  meters,  gas  supply,  petroleum,  cruelty  to  children,  pro- 
tection of  infant  life,  shop  hours,  water,  weights  and  measures, 
sale  of  coal,  market  inquiries,  smoke  consumption,  and  other 
matters. 
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Weights  Weights    and    Measures    Acts. — A    staff    of    eighty-seven 

measures,  inspectors,  &c.,  is  employed  in  carrying  out  these  Acts. 
During  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1903,  the  number  of 
weighing  appHances  and  machines  dealt  with  was  2,169,764, 
of  which  449,534  were  rejected  as  unfit  for  stamping.  The 
fees  received  for  verifica'tion  and  stamping  of  weights,  &c., 
was  over  £7,600.  The  total  number  of  offences  discovered 
was  1,052.  Legal  proceedings  were  taken  in  373  cases,  and  360 
convictions  were  obtained. 


^^^f°f  Sale  of  Coal. — In  connection  with  the  sate  of  coal,  718 

coal.  '  ' 

offences  were  discovered.     In  41  cases  legal  proceedings  were 
taken,  in  all  of  which  convictions  were  obtained. 


Sale  of  Bread  Act. — The  Act  relating  to  the  sale  of  bread  requires 

that  all  bread  shall  be  sold  by  weight ;  239  offences  have 
been  reported  by  the  inspectors  during  the  year  ending 
March  31st,  1903  ;  49  persons  were  cautioned  in  writing  by 
the  Council  and  190  prosecuted.  Convictions  were  obtained 
in  each  case  and  penalties  imposed  amounting  to  £176. 


Protection  Infant  Life  Protection  Act,  1897. — The  number  of  houses 

of  infants.  '  ' 

notified  under  this  Act  for  inspection  during  the  year  ending 
March  31st,  1903,  was  333. 


stop  The  Shop  Hours  Act,  of  which  Lord  Avebury  (Sir  John 

Act.  Lubbock)  is  the  author. — The  number  of  premises  visited  by 

the  inspectors  up  to  March  31st,  1903,  was  125,573.  Infringe- 
ments of  the  Act  were  discovered  in  9,324  cases.  In  the 
majority  the  occupiers  were  cautioned  by  the  inspectors,  and 
in  1,060  cases  cautions  in  writing  were  sent  by  the  Council. 
In  57  cases  legal  proceedings  were  instituted,  and  52 
convictions  obtained. 
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Seats  for  Shop  Assistants  Act,  1899. — During  the  year  seats  for 
ending  March  31st,  1903,  there  were  13,649  shop,  which  were  LsYstants. 
affected  by  this  Act ;  36,389  females  were  found  to  be  employed 
in  these  shops.  At  13,074  premises,  sufficient  seating 
accommodation  had  been  provided,  but  at  the  remaining 
575  this  was  found  not  to  be  the  case.  Cautions  were  sent 
in  173  cases.  It  was  necessary  to  take  legal  proceedings 
in  seven  cases. 


Smoke  Consumption. — A  number  of  infringements  of  the  The  smoke 
Public  Health  Act,  1891,  have  been  reported  by  the  police 
and  also  by  the  Council's  officers.  The  sanitary  authorities 
in  the  district  concerned  were  notified  with  a  view  to  their 
taldng  steps  for  the  suppression  of  the  nuisance.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases  summonses  were  issued  and  penalties  in- 
flicted by  the  magistrates. 

Petroleum     Acts. — Last    year     1,185     licenses    to     keep  ^®^^°^^"™- 
petroleum  were  issued  ;   7,948  inspections  were  made  ;   348  oil 
wharves  visited,  and  test  samples  taken ;    93  infringements  of 
the  Acts  were  reported  ;    in  23  cases  legal  proceedings  were 
taken,  in  22  of  which  convictions  were  obtained. 

Markets. — Although  not  the  market  authority  for  London,  Jo^don 
the  Council  is  authorised  to  prosecute  and  to  conduct  inquiries  council 
and  negotiations  relative  to  such  existing  markets  and  market  markets, 
rights  as  are  not  the  property  of  or  under  the  control  of  the 
City  Corporation,  the  expediency  of  establishing  new  markets 
in  or  near  to  the  administrative  County  of  London  and  the 
matters   relative   or   incidental   thereto.     In   addition  to   the 
principal  markets,  the  unauthorised  street  markets  have  been 
inquired  into  by  the  Committee.     The  existence  of  these  street 
markets,  although  sometimes  a  nuisance  to  their  neighbour- 
hood, supply  a  great  want  in  the  shape  of  cheap  food  to  the 
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Coster-      poorer  classes,  and  "  Progressive  "  schemes  for  their  abolition 

mongers. 

have  been  sturdily  resisted  by  the  costermongers. 

health.  The  PuhUc  Health  Committee  deals  with  all  matters  arising 

under  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  and  the  Common 
Lodging  House  Acts,  1851  and  1853,  and  other  questions 
affecting  the  public  health.  It  licenses  and  regulates  offensive 
trades,  slaughter  houses,  cow  houses  and  knackers'  yards  ; 
administers  Local  Government  Board  orders  dealing  with 
dairies,  cow  sheds  and  market  shops.  The  general  sanitary 
condition  of  various  districts  comes  under  its  consideration, 
where  it  is  alleged  that  the  local  sanitary  authority  has  failed 
to  carry  out  its  statutory  duties. 

Rivers  River  s     Committee. — This     Committee     consists     of     six 

Thames 

and  Lea.  representatives  of  the  Council  on  the  Thames  Conservancy 
Board,  and  two  representatives  on  the  Lea  Conservancy  Board, 
and  twelve  other  members  added  to  the  two  Boards  by  the 
Council.  It  reports  to  the  Council  as  to  the  work  in  connection 
with  the  Kivers  Thames  and  Lea,  carried  out  by  the  two 
Conservancies.  There  is  no  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Council, 
but,  through  its  representatives,  it  exercises  considerable 
power   of   suggestion   and   supervision.     Inquiries   have   been 

Docks.  made  in  connection  with  the  rivers  and  the  docks,  as  well 
as  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Thames,  and  the  powers 
and    duties    of    the    Port    Authority.      The    most    important 

Thames     proposal  of  reccut  years  has  been  to  institute  a  Municipal 

service.      Steamboat  Service. — See  article  on  "  Locomotion,"  page  104. 

Contracts  Stores   Committee. — The    Stores   Committee   prepares   the 

for  stjOr€S 

schedules  and  considers  tenders  for  all  goods  (except  coal) 
supplied  to  the  Council.  The  various  departments  estimate 
annually  the  quantities  and  descriptions  of  stores  needed. 
These  are  then  classified,  and  tenders  invited.  The  Committee 
carefully  considers  the  tenders  received,  and  recommends  the 
most  favourable  to  the  Council  for  acceptance. 
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Theatres  and  Music  Halls  Committee. — The  duties  of  this 
Committee,  which  also  sits  from  time  to  time  as  the  Licensing 
Committee,  are  {a)  to  hear  all  apphcations  for  the  licensing 
of  places  for  music  or  music  and  dancing  within  the  County 
of  London  and  also  for  the  licensing  for  stage  plays  of  places 
within  the  County  but  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  report  thereon  to  the  Council ;  (6)  To  con- 
sider and  report  to  the  Council  upon  all  questions  arising 
out  of  or  connected  with  the  Metropolis  Management  and 
Building  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1878,  relating  to  theatres, 
music  halls,  and  other  places  of  public  entertainment ;  and 
the  Section  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (Various 
Powers)  Act,  1882,  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  means 
of  exit  from  such  buildings. 

Water  Committee. — Although  the  duties  which  formed 
part  of  this  Committee's  reference  from  the  Council,  relating 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  undertakings  of  the  companies  supply- 
ing water  to  London,  have  been  transferred  to  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Board  by  the  Metropohs  Water  Act,  1902,  the  Council 
still  retains  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Metropolis  Water 
Act,  1897,  under  which  the  Council,  as  a  "  local  authority," 
may  complain,  or  aid  any  water  consumer  in  a  complaint, 
to  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  with  reference  to  any 
Metropolitan  water  company  having  failed  to  perform  a 
statutory  duty.  The  Council  may  also  aid  any  water  consumer 
in  obtaining  the  determination  of  any  question  which  appears 
to  it  to  be  of  interest  to  water  consumers  with  respect  to  the 
rights,  duties  and  liabilities  of  any  of  the  Metropolitan  water 
companies  in  reference  to  the  quantity  or  quality  of  water 
supplied  or  charges  made  by  them. 

There  are  a  few  special  Committees,  dealing  with  small 
holdings,  coroners'  courts,  &c.,  which  do  not  call  for  notice. 
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